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IE IT REMEMBEREI^ Ttiat on tho twelfth dajr of 
> 0eeember, in the fortjr-teTciitfi jrcor of th« Indenen* 
denee of the United Statei of America. A»D.oDojr ' 

eight hundred and twenty two, IL R. B ARTLETT. 

Dbtrict. has deposited in this office, the title of a B'l , 

rig^ht whereof he claims as proprietor, in the words foUow* 
faig« to wit t " The English Reader, or Pieces in Prose asid 
Verse s soeeted 4nnn the best writers : desiened to assist yonne persons to 
read with propriefy and elTect ; to improve their langoafe andsentuaeats,aiid 
to inculcate some of the most important principles of Pie^ and yirtae,b!jr 
Liodley Murray, author of to Eneiish Grammar, &.c. To which are prefixed, 
the definitions of Inflections and Emphases, and rules for reading Verse, with 
a Key. exhiMting the method of applying these principles to the pronnncia> 
tion of written lancuaee. The Inflections as well as Emphases are also actually 
anf|itied,hy sensible c&tracters and agreeably to the directions contained la the 
Key, to the whole of Mr. Murray's selections. By M. R. BartUUy author of Th« 
Practical Reader :''— In conformity to the act of the Congress of the United 
States, entitled** An act for the encouragement of learning, Iqr 



copies of Maps, Ctiarts, and Bootes to tlie authors and proprietors of such cej^et, 
during the tunes therein mentioned,'* and also to the act entitled ** An act for 
the encouragement of learning, by securing the copies of Maps, Charts and 
Books to the authors and proprtetors of such copies during the times therdn 
BMntioned, and extending the benefits thereof to the arts of Designing, Engra- 
ving, aad Etching hiatorioa and other prints.* 

RICH'D R. LANSDfO, 
CUrk tf tht Ifvrtkwn X>ittriei •/ Aew-rer*. 
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PREFACE. 

MANY lelections cf excellent matter ihave been made for the 
benefit of youne persons. Performancet of thie kpnd are of 
to great utili^, that fresh productions of them, and new attenpU 
to improve the youn^ mind, will scarcely be deemed superfluous^ 
if the writer make his compilation instructive and interesting, and 
sufficiently distinct from others. 

The present work^ as the title expresses, aims at the attainment 
of three objects : to improve j^outh in the art of reading ; to meli- 
orate their language and sentiments ; and to inculcate some of the 
most im^rtant principles of piety and virtue. 

The pieces selected, not only give exercise to a great variety of 
emotions, and the correspondent tones and variations of voice,1l>ut 
contain sentences and members of sentences, which are diversified* 
proportioned, and pointed with accuracy. Exercises of this na- 
ture are, it is presumed, well calculated to teach youth to read 
with propriety and efi*ect. A selection of sentences, in which vari- 
ed and proportion^ with exact punctuation, have been carefuUy 
observe^, in all then: parts as well as with respect to one anqM^n** 
will probably have a much greater effect, in properly teaching the 
ariof reading, than is commonly imaginea. In such constructions, 
every thing n accommbdated^to the understanding and the voice ; 
and the common difficulties in learning to read well are obviated. 
When the learner has acquired a habit of reading such fentences, 
with justness and facility, he will readily apply that habit, and the 
■nprovemants he has made, to sentences more complicated and 
irregular, and of a construction entirely different. 

l%e language of the pieces chosen mr this collection has been 
carelully regarded. Purity^ propriety, |>erspicui^, and, in many 
instances, elegance of diction, distinguish them. Th^. are ex- 
tracted from the works of t|ie most correct and elegant writers. 
From the sources whence the sentiments are drawn, the reader 
may expect to find them connected and regular, sufficiently im- 
portant and impressive, and divested of every thmg that is either 
trite or eccentric. The frequent perusal of such composition aat* 
urally tends to infuse a taste for this species of excellence ; a:id to 
produce a habit of thinking, and of composing, with judgment and 
accuracy.* 

That Oiis collection ma^ also serve the purpose of promoting 
piety and virtue, the Compiler has introduced many extracts, which 

* The learner, in his pro^aen through this Tolume wad the Sequel to it, wltt 
"■ with numeroos instances of composition, in strict conformity to the rales 



for promodnrjperspicttoiis and elegant writing contained in the Appendix to 
the Author's English Qnnamar. By occasionally examining this eonfimnlty, 
he wm be confirmed in the utiUtj of those rales} and be easUed to apply them 
with east and dexterity. 



It is proper farther to ebsenre, that the Reader and the Seqoel, besides tcacb> 

— '^readaecT ' ** * * *" ^ — ' •- 

Id as amd^ „ , _ ^ 

floMiif the priodples and niletooBtained hi that work. OC 



taig to read aeonmtely, and hiculcathir many Ihmonaat senlfaiients, may be eo»- 
iteed as aoxUlaries to the AuthorVEngflsh Onunmart as PiartlDal UhMirar 
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place religion in the most amiable light ; and which recommend a 
^eat variety of moral duties, by the excellence of their nature, 
and the happy effects they produce. These subjects are exhibitea 
in a style and manner which are calculated to arrest the attention 
of youth ; and to make strong and durable impressions on their 
minds.* 

The Compiler has been careful to avoid every expression and 
sectiment, that mig^ht gratify a corrupt mind^ or, in the least de^ 
gree, offend the eye or ear of innocence. This he conceives to be 
peculiarly incumbent on every person who writes for the benefit 
of youth. It would indeed be a great and happy improvement in 
education, if no writings were ftllowed to come under their notice, 
but such as are perfectly innocent ; and if on all proper occasionsi 
they were encouraged to peruse those which tend to inspire a due 
reverence for virtue, and an abhorrence of vice, as well as to ani- 
mate them with sentiments of piety and goodness. Such impres- 
sions deeply engraven on their minds, and connected with all their 
attainments, could scarcely fail of attending them through life, 
and of producing a solidity of principle and character, that would 
be able to resist the danger arising from future intercourse with 
the world. 

The Author has endeavoured to relieve the grave and serious 
parts of his collection, by the occasional admission of pieces which 
amuse as well as instruct. If, however, any of his readers should 
think it contains too great a proportion of the former, it may be 
some apology to observe, that m ^the existing publications design- 
ed for uie perusal of young persons, the preponderance is greatly 
on the side of gay and amusing productions. Too much atten- 
tion ma^ be paia to this medium of improvement. When the 
imagination, of youth especiaKy, is much entertained, the sober dic- 
tates of the understanding are regarded with indifference ; and 
the influence of good affections is either feeble, or transient A 
temperate use of such entertainment seems tiierefore re<quisite, 
to afford proper scope for the operations of the understanding and 
the heart. 

The reader will perceive, that the Compiler has been solicitous 
to recommend to young persons, the perusal of the sacred Scrip- 
tures, bj[ interspersing through his work some of the most beauti- 
ful and interesting' passages of those invaluable writings. To ex- 
cite an early taste and veneration for this sreat rule of life, is a 
pomt of so high importance, as to warrant me attempt to promote 
It on every proper occasion. 

To improve the young mind, and to afford some assistance to 
tutorsr in the arduous and important work of education, were the 
motives which led to this production. If the Author should be so 
Kuccessfhi as to accomplish these ends, even in a small degree, he 
wiU think that his time and pains have been well employed, and 
will deem himself amply rewarded. 

* In soiDe oTche pieces, tha Compiler has made a few alteraiions, chMIr ▼•r- 
baI,to ad^lit them the better to tAe desigii of his worlt. 
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ADVERTISEMENT. 



nnH£ author of the application of the Inflectionii &c. to tfat 
•'- collection of reading lessons in Murray's EngUsh Reader> 
has, with inanj others of his prpfession, borne testimony to the 
excellency of that work, by making it an almost exclutire readfaig 
book in his school for nearly fifteen years. Indeed, public taste 
has determined the merits of the English Reader, by pronounciag 
it the best work of the kind now in use. Na reading book hi the 
English Language, has a more unlimited circulation, or has doat 
more to advance the art of reading. The writer, howerer, always 
supposed the work imperfect ; in as much as Mr. Murray's stric- 
tures on corret^t reading are too abstruse and difficult for Uie gene- 
rality of pupils ; and none of his principles applied to practice ; 
they therefore remained as mere inoperatiye precepts, without the 
force of examples. The subscriber has endeavoured to remedy 
this defect in the work, by applying the acknowledged principles 
of elocution, by sensible characters, to most of the pieces in the 
collection ; and lie has also furnished a Key, for the benefit of the 
pupil, exhibiting those prmciples, by rules and examplfs , and U- 
lustrating the manner of applying them to practice.' Xhe learner, 
by consulting this Key,' will soon be enabled to extend flie princi- 
ples to general reading ; — ^for this purpose, let him, in the outset, 
compare his intended lesson with the rules and examples furniifaed 
in the Key, and with a pencil, make the requisite character! ; thia 
exercbe will soon make him master of the prhiciples, and the 
mode of applying them. Theseprincipleswillenablehimto impartto 
his readfaig, the greatest prectoion, harmony, fbrce and Tariety, 
and give a finbhmg tiolish to his. style of delivery. 

Th« work has now received its utmost perfection, and weart 
the stamp of its highest excellence. Mr. Murray's selections 
have been kept entire, and his order of arrangement Scrupuloosly 
preserved ; for in these respects no writer could have been more 
fortunate. The book is, in short, what it always has -been, the 
Engluh Header, with the addition of the principles of Elocution, 
dictating the precise manner of reading its contents. It is there- 
fore humbly but confidently submitted to the favour of a discffm- 
nating public, by that public's devoted servant, 

M. R. BARTLETT 

At ••) 
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Exhilnting the tnanfier of applying^ theprincipUs o/'Inflections 
and Emphases to the pronuncuOion of miUm language, 
with ths aefinition of those terms. 



INFLECTIONS. 

THE ijiiteetions of the voice are those peculiar slides 
which it takes on pronouncing a strongly emphatic 
word, or making a necessary pause. Of these mere are two, 
the upward slide, and the downtoard. The first is represent- 
ed by a small dash inclining to the right in an angle of about 
45 de^ees, thus ^ ; the second is nnuirked by the same char- 
acter, mclining to the left, thus \ 

SENTENCES. 

DIRECT PERIOD. 

Definition and Ride, — The direct period consists of two 
great members, commencing with corresponding connectives, 
either expressed or implied, and the former part depending 
on the latter for sense ; — at the close of t!ie firet the nsinir in- 
flection is applied, and at the close of the Jatter the faSing 
mflection. 

Example, — ^As Columbia expects her sons to be brav^^, so 
she presumes her daughters will be virtuous\ 

INVERTED PERIOD. 

Definition and Rule, — The inverted period consists also of 
two great members, fflmilarlv connected, yet making sense 
as it proceeds : it is also capaole of being transposed and ren- 
dered direct, by which the dependence of the parts may be 
tested. These parts adopt the same inflection that are adopt- 
ed in the direct period. 

fkample, — ^At the declaration of peace, in obedience to the 
voi^ ol th^P^^pI^; ^6 General returned his sword to its 
scalmard'', because it was in obedience to the same respe{;ted 
voice that lie drew it at the approach of war\ 

liOOSE SENTENCE. 

Definition and Ride, — ^The loose sentence consists of a di- 
rect or an inverted period, with one or more additional mem- 
bers. ^ Tfie period is read as in the above examples, and the 
failing inflection is applied to each additional member that 
forms good sense. 

Example.— Ah you virili find in the Bible a^^^truths n«i- 
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ceesary to be believed^, so you will find, at the same time, 
every necessary direction for the performance of your duty^ ; 
this book, therefore, must be the rule of all your actiops^; 
and it will prove your best friend in all the journey of tife\ 

PENULTIMATE MEMBER. 

Definition and Ride.— The penultnnate member is the last 
limb or member in the sentence but one. As the final mem- 
ber takes ^e fadling, the penultimate adopts the rising iniec^ 
tion. 

Example, — The soul, considered abstractly from its pas- 
sions, is of arenoissand sedentary nature^ ; slow in its resolves, 
and languishing in its execution^. 

EXCEPTION TO THE FOKEeOIHO RUJLES. 

Whenever the member of a sentence, claiming the rising 
inflection, terminates with a strongly emphatic word, the 
falling inflection is applied ; for strong emphasis always dic- 
tates the downward slide of the voice. 

Example, — ^I must therefore desire the reader to remem- 
ber tiiat, by the pleasures of the imagination, I mean those 
only that arise firom ti^it ; and that I divide Hiem into ti^'o 
kinas\ 

SERIES. 

Defiwtion, — Series implies that succesdon of similar or 
opposite particuiars, or portions of a sentence, whether single 
double, triple, or compound, or whatever other variety they 
may assume, which rrequently commence or close a com* 
pbund sentence. These may oe divided into 

Ist, The Simj^ Series; 

Sd, l!h» Conmowid Series 9 

Sd, The Series of Senues. 

SIMFUB SERIES. 

J}^n^lion.-^The simple series consists of two or more 
single particulars, following each other in successioDy ekher 
in commendnicor dosing a sentence. 

HuLE 1. — ^When thft sentence commences with two par* 
ticulars, the 1st takes the \ and the 2d the '^ inflection. 

JBxamjvle.— -Manu&ctures^ andagriculture^, give steady em- 
ployment to thousands of the poorer order\ 

KuLE 2.-^When the sentence closes witii two nn|^ par^ 
ticulars, the Ist takes the % and the Sd the ^ inflectiptn* 

ExamMtU^^lhaanple is generally more forcible tfaap pre 
cept' or disdc^eN 

KvhiR 3^— When the sentfmce commences with three sin- 
ularsj the l8t and 2d take the ', and the Sd the Mn- 
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J5ia«np2e.— The head\ the heart\ and the haAds^, should 
be constantly and actively employed in doing good\ 

B.ULX 4. — ^When three single particulars form the conclu- 
ding series, the 1st and 3d take the \ and the 2d the ^ inflec- 
tion. 

Example, — ^Whatever obscurities involve religious tenets, 
the essence of true piely consists in humility^, love"", and de- 
votion\ 

Rule 5. — ^When four shigle particulars form the com- 
mencing series, the 1st and 4th take the \ and the £d and Sd 
the ''inflection. 

Example, — Health', peace^ fortune^ and fnends', consti- 
tute some of the ingredients of the cup of human happiness\ 

Rule 6. — ^When four sinde particulars form the conclu* 
ding series, the 1st and 4th aaopt the '', and the £d and 3d the ^ 
inflection. 

Example. — The four elements into which the old philoso- 
phers classed the material world, are fire% water', au^, and 
earth\ 

Rule 7. — ^When the conmiencing series contains a long 
list of particulars, they are divided from the right into pen- 
ods of three members eaeh, and set off by the cash ; the last 
poiod may be read after Rule 3, the others after Rule 4, and 
odd particulars after Rule 1. 

I&ample of 6^ parHcular8,'-^3ro\d\ silver'— €opper\ iron\ 
and leatt', are found in many pwrts of the new world\ 

ExampUof6paHicid€Brs^r-^rhe elk\ deer', wolT,— fox% 
ermine^ and martin', abound in cold climates\ 

ExamvU of7 forliculara.— The Amazon^— La Plate^Mis- 
siffippi', 0fi88oun\ — St Lawrence^ Oronoco\ and Ohio', rank 
among the largest rivers upon the g)obe\ 

ExampiU qf3 partiadars. — Cotton^ coffee',-— suKar\ rum', 
molasses V^spice\ fruits\ and drugs', are unported from the 
Wcst.Indies\ ^ 

Example of 9 |iarftcu2<zr».^— Lo ve\ jlpy, peace\— long-suf- 
fering% gentienewi', ^odness% — ^faith\ meekness^ andtem- 
peranccr, are the fruits of the divine spirit\ ' 

Example of 10 0arf«n4iar.9.— •Metapnors''^'---enigmas\ mot- 
tos', parable8\—fables\ dreams', visionsV—the arama% bur- 
lesque'', and alltision', are all comprehended in Mr. I^ocke's 
dbfinitioD of wit\ 

Rule 5.— When this long list of particulara forms the do- 
sing; serlesithey admit of the same oivision, and are read ao^ 
corangtoRule4th; but odd members agreeably to Rule 1st 

ExampU of 5 siomeutors.— l%e productions of Brazil are 
gram\ fruitr,— ^ye-wood8\ metalr, and diamondi^- 
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ExampUjDf6parHculars.'---The chief towns in the United 
States of America, are New-York\ Pluladelphla', BiBltimore\ 



— Boston\ Charleston^ and New-Orleans\ 




thej 

a 

and floiir\ 

Example ofSparUctdars, — The soul can exert itself in many 
different ways ; she can understand^ wQK, — ^unagine^ see', 
hear\ — ^fee^, love^, and frown\ 

Example of 9 particulars, — ^The fruits of the spirit are ]ove\ 
joy', peace^'y — ^long-suffering\ gentleness', goodness^ — ^faith\ 
meelmess', temperance\ — against these there is no law\ 

ExampU ^10 particulars.— ISSx. Lodge's definition of wit 
comprenends evenr species of it; — as metaphors^ — enigmas^ 
mottos', and parahle8\ — ^&bles\ dreams', visions^ — ^the dra- 
ina\ hurlesque', and allusion\ 

COMPOUND SERIES. 

I>^nitum.— 'The compound series consists of two or more 
successive particulars, composed of two words or members 
of a sentence, which though not perfectly similar, are suffix 
ciently so to admit of classification. 

Rule 1. — ^All the compound members which form the 
commencing series, take the ^ inflection, except the last, whidi 
takes the ' inflection. 

Example. — ^The whole system of the intellectual powers% 
the chaos and the creation^ and all tiie furniture of three 
worlds', enter into the subject of Milton's Para<!fise Lost" 

Rule S. — When the compound members form the con- 
cluding series, they all adopt tne ^ inflection, except the penul- 
timate member, which takes the' inflection. 

Uramp^.— Notwitiistanding all the pains which Cicero 
took in the education of his son, he nevertheless remained a 
mere blockhead. Nature rendered him incapable of improv- 
ing by all the rules of eloquence^ tiie precepts of philosophy^, 
his father's endeavours', and the most refined sodebr of 
Atiiens.^ 

EXCEPTION. 

The only exception to the above rule is, when the sen- 
tence commences with a conditional or suppositive phrase ; 
for m that case the members take the ' inflection. 

Exam^. — Whatever contributes to promote the princi- 
ples of virtue, and strengthen the bonds of brotherhood' 
whatever tends to calm the ruflled feelings^ and regulate the 
passions', is undoubtedly a source of happiness\ 
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So, when the liadthful pencil has design^ 
Some bright idea of the master's mind^ ; 
When a new world leaps out at his command'", 
And ready Nature waits imon his hand^ ; 
When the ripe colours soften and united 
And sweetly melt into just shades and Hghf ; 
When meflowing years their full perfection ^ve' 
And each bold %ure just be^ns to live^ ; 
The treacherous colours the fair art betray, 
And all the bright creation, fades away\ 

SERIES OF SERIESES. 

D^nt/ion.— Two or more ^irajjle particulars, combined 
with two or more compound particulars, and all united in 
forming an independent member of a sentence, constitute 
what is termed a series of serieses. 

General Rule. — ^When several compound members oc- 
cur, composed of similar or opposite particulars, and fohning 
a simple series they may be oividea according to their na- 
tures into couplets or triplets, and pronounced, singly accord- 
ing to the appropriate rule of the sunple series ; but aUogeOier 
agreeably to thenumber of compound particulars intiie whole 
period, and according to the appropriate rule of the com- 
pound series. 

JExampk. — ^Forlam persuaded, that neither life^,nordeath^; 
nor angels\ nor principalities', nor powers'^; nor things pres- 
ent", nor things to come^ ; nor height", nor depth^ ; nor any 
other creature', shall be able to separate me from the love ol 
God which is in Christ Jesus our Lord\ 

H^HE DASH. 

General Rule.— -To those members of a sentence sepa- 
rated by the Dash, the same inflections must be applied, ac- 
cording to their nature, as would be applied 'were the parts 
set offby any other pomts. 

Excaypie. — ^In general, the manners of Mr. Henry were 
those ofthe plain Virginian gentieman^ — kind^— open'— can- 
did' — and concUiating^ — warm without insincerity^ — and po- 
lite without pomp^ — ^neither chilling by his reserve' — ^nor fa- 
tiguing by his loquadty^-^but adapting himself without effort 
to the character of his company\ 

INTERROOATIVE SENTENCES. 

Rule 1. — Those interrogative sentehces which are com- 
iiienced with a verb, always adopt the ' inflection. 

Examples. — ^Is justice lame among us, my friend, as well 
M blind ? Can. he exalt his thoughra to any thiiag great and 
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noble, who belieTes that after a short tarn upon the stage of 
this yfoMf he is to sink tor ever into obliTbir ? 

Rule £.— :Those interirogatiye sentences that commence 
with a verb which is foUowed by the disjunc^e injunction 
or, adopts, at the close of the first jpart^ the ^ iAJieeiiony and at 
the endof the second, the ^ inflection. 

ExaimfieB, — Shall we, m your person, crown fb% aiilhor of 
the public calamity^, or shall we destroy bun''? Witt the 
trials of this life continue for ever,^ or will time finally dissi- 
pate tiiem^ ? 

Rule S. — Those interrogative sentences that commence 
wi^ the interrogative pronoun or adverb, always dose with 
the ^ inflection. 

JBxompIef.— VHio will take the trouble of answering these 
cmestions^? How will he collect the necessary evi£iice^? 
Whence deme his authorities^ ? When adjust all the contend- 
ing points^? 

Rule 4.— When the hiterrogative sentence conssts of sev- 
eral membeis following in succession, commencing with a 
pronoun or adverb, all those members adopt the ^ inflection, 
save the penultimate, which takes the '' inflection. 

Example. — ^Where can he find such cogent exhortations to 
the practice of virtue^ ; such strong excitements to piety and 
holiness^ ; and, at the same time, such assistance in attaming 
them% as are contained in the Holy Bible^ ? 

Rule 5. — When the interrogative sentence commences 
with a verb, and consists of seversd succeeding members, they 
all adopt the ^ inflection. 

!ilS^ampIe.— Would an infinitely wise behig make such a 
clonous creature as man, for so mean a purpose" ? can he 
aelight in the production of such abortive intdligences', such 
short lived rational beings^ ? would he give him talents tibat 
are not to be exerted'', and capacities that are ndt to be grati- 

RuLE 6. — When the interrogative sentence presents a 
combmation of particulars, fomiing a series of seriese^ tiiey 
adopt, according to thur natures, both the ' and the ^ mflec- 
tiona. The last member, however, upon winch the qnestion 
turns, must always have the ' inflection. 

JSxampU^ — lyo you ima^pne tibe hours wasted in Idle pnite . 
the days devoted to vain amusements^ the weeks layished 
on dress and parade^ and the months squandered witiiOMt 
end or ainT', a]>e all lost in the great account of eternity' ? ^ 
will tiiey, like an army of departed ghosts, rise to your «r- 
firighted moiiiory, and condemn you^ ? 
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EXCLAMATION POIIVT^ 

General Rule. — Sentences and their members followed 
by i£iis pomt, adopt, according to their natures, both inflec- 
tioite* 

JExoif^.— If this is a man of pleasure", what is a man of 
mdn^r How quick\ how totar, is his transit^! In what a 
diamfii gloom does he dt for eyer^ ! How short" ,a]as^ ! is his 
day of rejoicing^ ! for a moment he glitters", he dazzles^ 1 in 
a moment where is he\' Oblivion covers his memory^! 
parenthesis. 

Rule 1.-— When this figure is used either with or without 
the comma, it always adopts the ^ inflection. 

JBzofi^'leff.— Natural historians observe', (for while I am in 
tiie country I must thence bring my allusions') that male 
birds only nave voices\ 

Know ye not, brethren', (for I speak to them that know 
the law",j that the law has dominion over a man so long as 
he lives'? 

I had letters from him', (here I felt in my pocket",) that ex- 
actly spoke the king's mind\ 

Rule £.— When the jiarentheds is set off by the semico 
Ion, colon, or dash, the ^ inflection obtains. 

.Ezompfe.— Then went the captain with the officers, and 
brought the apostles ¥rithout violence^ ; (for they feared the 
people lest they should have been stonecT;) and when they 
baa brought them, they set them before the counGU\ 

Rule S.-— That phrase or member which intervenes apd 
breaks the connexion of a sentence, is^ whether loiu; or 
short, of the nature of a parentheus, and is preceded ana fo!- 
Ibwed by the ' inflection. 

l«3»ifipl».-^The minister's talents', formed for gr^t enter- 
prise', could not fail of rendering him conspicuouB\ 

I smdl always remember', my mends', with the most lively 
gratitude', your continued londuiess to me\ 

He b alternately supported", and has been for these ten 
years', by his father , nis brother^, and his uncled. 

EMPHASIS. 

B^tium.— Emphans is that peculiar stress of the voice, 
With whSdi the importuit words in a sentence are pro- 
nounced, in order to ^stinguish them from the less impoH ant 
or fitt le conne«ftive particles. 

RuLlE 1.— Those words and phrases in a sentence which 
stand opposed to eiich other, adopt the strong emphasis. 
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JlEflnnf){e9.--^Many peopiemislak^^^ of virttie for the 
pradice of h. 

Sfony srtates were in altiance tirUh, and tin^ the pro- 
te<ition of. the thefimietfefid of the workl. 

The tnse man k happy when he gahis Yaa wbn esteem ; 
the fool when he gains the esteem of Mefs. 

RuitE a.— That word or phrase in a sentence which sug- 
gests or dictates the oppCvsing word, must take the strong 
emphans. 

Jg2xinnple»«— When a Persian soldier was railing dgainst 
Alexander the Great, his officer reproved him by saying, 
" Sir, you were paid \jo fight against Alexander." 

Justice^ my fnend, appears to be lame among us. 

And Nathan sadd unto David, Thou art me man. 

.. JEMPHAl'iciKFI.ECTIONS. 

Ru^E 1.—- TVhenemphasisispositiveand^ffirmssomething, 
it always dictates the ^inflection. 

Examples, — ^An honest man may, without blame, risk 
his property in equitable tra4k\ 

Sir, you were paid to fight against Alexander\ 

I think you intormed me that your iroUur suppfied your 
wants\ 

In the perusal df a book, a man expects to heingtueUd'. 

This treaty secwres the honour of the United Stat3es\ 

Jlt7i.E 2.— When emphasis denies sopnething, it always 
adopts the ^ inflection. 

^xainplet, — ^An honest man may risk his in^operty with- 
out Mame, in equitable irade\ but not in gammr^, 

SiiS Tou were pidd to^U against AlexanderV not to rail 

I think you informed me that your fiTVi&er supplied your 
wants\ and not your doting/oiAe?'". 

In the perusalof a boolt^ a man expects to be insiructed^f 
<not corrupted^. 

This treaty, says Fkfher Ames, secures the honour of the 
itJnited States\ and therefore cannot compromise if. 

Washmgton never fought for personal fimef^ but he fought 
ibr the./mtfo;n of Ins country\ 

READING VERSE. 
^ lluLE 1* — ^That sentence, or member of asentenee, which, 
fnprose, would, according to the foregoing rules, adopt the ' 
inflection, must adopt it ano in poetay. 

lKXASrpI.ES. 

i when old age has silver'd oler ttgr head^ 
&en memoiyfeHs^, and all thy vigour's fled'* 
l^en may'st tnou seek the stillness of retreaf , 
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' And hear^^ aloof, the human tempest beat\ 

Whar ! 8hiJl an Afiican'^, shall Juba's heSr", 
Rei>roach great Gate's son'', and show the world 

i A virtue wanting in a Roman's soul^? 

ils there', (as ye sometimes tell imT,) 
Is there one who rei^s on high' ? 
Has he bid you buy and sell US' ? 
9 Speaking from his throne', the sky^ ? 

I Rule 2.— That sent^ce, or member of a sentence, wMch, 
in prose, would, according to the foregoing rules, require the ^ 
infTection, must, in poetry, adopt the same inflection. 

EXAMPLES. 

I am monarch of all I survey\ 
My right there is none to dispute^ ; ' 

From the o^ntre, all round to the sea', 
1 Iamlordorthefowl^andthebrute\ ; 

Can jon discern another's mind' ? 
Why is't you envy"^ ? Envy's blind\ 
Tell envy^, when shewould annoy'. 
That thousands want what you enjoys. , < 

O, lost to virtue^ lost to manly thought^ 
Lost to the noble sallies of the souT, < 
Whb think it scUtude to be alone^ ! 
Communion sweet\ communion large and higlr. 
Our reason\ guardian angel', and our 6od\ 
Then nearest (Ae^e', when oAers most remote^ ; 
And aUTy ere long', shall be remote', butthese\ 
, Rule S. — Almost every kind of verse admits a shore 
pause, in or near the middle of the line, tlie observance of 
which gives great beauty to the reading of poetry 

EXAMPLES. 

A litderule'^ a Etde s way\ 

A sunbeam^„ m a winter^ day', 

Is an the proud'„ and miehty have', 

Between the cradle',, and the grave\ 

And see the rivers',, how they run 

Thro' woodsy and meads', in shade', and sun^ ? 

Sometimes swiff,, sometimes dow^ ; 

Wave succeeding wavc'„ they go 

A various joum^n to the deep , i 

Lake human lifeC to endless sleep\ 
Rule 4. — ^At the end of every line m poetry, a pause 
should be made, proportioned to tine intimaiuy or remowoess 
• of the connexion between the words that terminate the one^ 
and commence the other. . 
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EXAMPLES. 

Now the pine treeV^ waving top', 

Gently greets^^ the morning gsJe^ ; 

Kidlings now'„ b^;m to crop' 

Daisies^,, on the dewy dale.^ 
Did sweeter sounds',, adorn my flowing tongue,*' 
Tiian ever man pronounc'd'„ or aneels sung" • 
Had I all knowledge'^ humian and cuvine'', 
That thought can reach^, or science can deflne" ; 
And had I power',, to give that knowfedge birth', 
In all the speeches^, ofthe habbline earth' ; 
Did Shadrach'szear,, my flowing breast inspire', 
To weary tortures'^ and rejoice in ^r^T ; 
Or had I faith'„like that which Israel saw', 
* When Moses gave them^, miracles and law* ; 
Yef, gracious Charity',, indulgent guesf, 
Were not thy power',, exerted in my breasf , 
Those speeches',, woidd send up unneeded prayer^ ; 
That scorn of life'^ would be but wild despair^ ; 
A cymbal's sound '„ were better than my voice', 
My faith were fonii'„ my eloquence were noise.^ 

EXCEPTION. 

When the break between the lines separate the article 
from the noun which it hmits; tbe adjective, in its naturd 
order, from the noun which it modifies ; or me prepositioB 
from the noun which it governs, no pause can be admitted. 

EXAMPLE. 

O'er their heads'^ a crystal fountain', 
Whereon a sapphire throne",, inlaid with jmre 
Amber', and colours of the sho w'ry bow.^ 
On a sudden^ open fly'. 
With impetuous recoiK, and jarrine sound', 
Th' infernal doors', and', on meic hinges, grate 
Harsh thunder\ 

DIRESCTIONS TO THE LEARNER. 

In taking up the English Reader with a view of apply- 
ing the principles of docution to the pronunciation of the les- 
sons, the learner will commence with the Key, and make 
hiix}self complete master of the deflnitions and rules, and ft- 
miliar with the examples. In the mean time he may exer- 
cise bis judgment, by selecthig from any other book exam- 
ples under the sev^fal rules and exceptions, and apply the ap* 
propriate characters. 

In a little ^me he will feel Wmself prepared to enter «P^ 
the sdeot sentences, and progress through the^l^ 
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Gre^t care should be taken to ctiard against a drawling \ 
distinet utterance, and a hurried dipping mode<>fpronoundng 
>¥or(ls Htid phrases. 

Gitanl also agauist extending the rising inflection too high, 
iir the falling too low; land be careful to make no pause in 
rising or faUmg, itfiess a pause is mserted. 

In spirited mterrogatives, and al the period, the inflections 
adojii their greatest extreiftes ; but in dispassionate, and es- 
pecially pathetic pieces, they should resemble the undula- 
tions of a gently*agitated lake. 

Iti pronouncmg a series of pardculars, to which the falling 
nfl4iction is applied, or a simple series of three or more mem- 
he rs^ tlie first particular or member should be read in the 
igw pitchf a small inqopase of force applied to the second, 
an oilier advance to ttie third, and so on, to the last in the 
commencing series, and the last but one in the closing series ; 
this will produce a climax in utterance, and add force to the 
delivery. 

Generally ^eakiQg, lessons should be read upon the mid- 
dle pit$-h of the voice. In this pitch, utterance will be easi - 
est to the reader, and most pleasmg to the hearer ; and in liiii 
too> the ¥oice has the greatest str^gth, and most play. 

The principles have been purposely omitted in severa 
chiiptei^ toward the close of a few sections, for the purpse of 
havm^ the ]wpil apply tbexk in pencil mark, as a test of bis 
knowiedge of the Kay, and of their application to general 
leading. 
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THE EJSGLISH READER. 

PARTI. 
PIECES U>( PROSE. 

CHAPTER I. 

SELECT. SENTENCES AND PAHA6RAPHS. 

SECTION I. 
abr^^t.&"JS!S^^'«--f ^»ost honour. 

aJtehCLttf"^ •""«» «>-««laeco«.pIiahed' 

Sincerity^ and truth'fonn the batia of every virtnp^ 
^Dwappomtments^ and dfatress-, are'S'ffi^- -^^ 



o^A?to^|S^S3tt&^^' it .use he 
^JPV^our eageraess to gr^p-, we stnmgle-and destroy 

SentJte!&offiSi?f''SJ^«P««*'««'»'l«>*««»- 
^^^«{fcig«oro» 01 me mind , in this uncertam and changing 

Nomt 
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There is nothing^, except 9implicitjr of Inteition^ aod piintr 
of principle'', that can stand the ted of near approach' and 
stnct exanunation\ 

The wdue of any possession^, is to be chiefly estimated", by 
there2fe/*whichitcanbringuar^uithet]me of our greatest nMd\ 

No person who has once yielded up the government of his 
mind , and g^ven loose rein to his desires^ and passions^, can 
tefl how far they may carry hmi\ 

TranquilEly of iitmc^, is always most likely to be attained', 
when tiie business of the ivoriiti is tempered with thoughtful" 
and serious retreat\ 

He who would act like a wist man', and build lus house on 
the roek\ and not on the sand^^ should contemplate human 
life', not only m the aunahineT^ but in the shade\ 

Let usefulness^ and beneficence', not ostentation^ and Tan- 
itjT^ direct the train of ^ur pursuits\ 

To madntain a steady^ and unbroken mtiuf , amidst all the 
shocks of the toorld\ marks a greaf and noble spirit. 

Patiencefj by preserving composurer toiffdn^ resists the uq- 
pression which trouble makes from wUtunit. 

Compassionate affections', even when they draw tears ' 
from our eyes for human misery", convey satismction to tiie 
heart\ 

Tliey who have noOang to give^, can often afford relief to 
o1hers% by imparting whSt thcy^fea^. 

Oar ignorance ofwhat is to come)| add of what is really 
good^ or eviT, should correct amdety about woridly succe88\ 

The veil which covers from our sMi the events of suc- 
eeecting years', is a veil woven by the hand ofmercU^, 

The best preparation for aQ the uncertainties of futuribr'^ 
consbtB in a well-ordered mind\ a good consdenoe'/avam 
cheerful submission to the will or Heaven\ 

SECTION IL 

THE c^i^misfortunes that befidl us m life', can be traced 
to some vices^or follies' which we have committed\ 
Were we to survey the chambers of sickness^ and distre» -. 
we shotdd often find them peopled with the victims of inter - 

Serance^ and sensuality', and with the children of vicious i > 
olence' and sloth\ 

To be wise in our awn eyes\ to be wise in the opimoft^ ' 
the footicT, Bnd to be wise in the sight of our deolor', are thn 
tilings so v«py differenf , as rarely to coinc]de\ 

Man', in his Mgfiest eaHhly glory', is but a recef floaling < 
the stream of time', and forceS to fbUow every ftew directic 
of the current\ Digitized by GooqIc 
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The corrupted temper^ and the guilty passions of the bad', 
frustrate the efiect-of every advantage which tiiie vnnid con- 
fers oh thein\ 

The external misfortunes of life^, disappointments^ pover- 
ty\ and sicknass^, are light in comparison of those inwcard dis- 
tresses of mtruf , occasioned by folly^, by passiooT, and by 

No station is so high\ no power so great\ no character so 
unblemished", as to exempt men from the attacks of rabhness^ 
malice', or envy\ 

Moral^ and religious instruction', derives its efficacy", not 
so mudi from what men are taught to knovf^ as from what 
they are fcroiigW to^c^. 

He who pretends to ^eat sensibility towards men', and yet 
has no feehng for the high objects ofrdigion% no heart to ad- 
mire^ and adore' the great Father of the universe', has reason 
to distrust the truth" and delicacy of his sensibility\ 

When"", upon rational^ and sober inquiry", we have estab- 
lished bur principles', let us not suffer them to be shaken by 
'the scoffs of the licentious', or the cavUs of the sceptical\ 

When we observe any tendency to treat religionf^ or mor^ 
als"" with disrespect and levity", let us hold it to be a sure in- 
^cation of a perverted understanding', or a depraved heart\ 

Every degree of guilf, incurred by yielding to temptation", 
tends to debase the minsT and to weaken t&e generous and 
-benevolent i^iintf^'liet of human nature\ 

IiUxury\ pride'^j and vanity^, have frequently as much tn- 
Jluenct in corrupting the sentiments of the great f as igno' 
rmce\ bigotTy\ andprejudice", have in misleading the opin 
ions of the imdtUude\ 

Mixed as the presevrt statiB is', reason\ and religion", pro- 
.nounce", thaf , generally", if not always", there is more hapm- 
ness" than misery^, more pleasure^ man pain", in the condi- 
donofman\ 

Spdety",'when formed", reqiuros distinctions of property*, 
'diversity of conditions^ subordination of ranks\ and a mulr 
lipticity of occupations', in order to advance the general 
g)0od\ 

That the temper', the sentiments^ the mora1itT\ and', in 
general', the whole conduct^ and character of men , are influ- 
enced by the example^ and dispositionf' of the persons w itii 
whopi they assoaate", is a reflection which has longsi^cA 
pas^ into a proverb", and been ranked among the standing 



tnaanms of hionan wisdom", in all ages of the world'. 
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20 The English Reader. Part 1. 

SECTION in. 

THE desire of impro^ment^, discovers a liberal mlnd^ ; 
it is connected with many accomplisfaments^y and many , 
nrtues\ ^ ' 

Innocence confers ease^ and freedom on the mind'' ; and 
eaves it open to every pleasing sensa1ion\ 

Moderate^ and simple pleasures'", relish ^^j^ with the teni 
nerate'' : In the midst of his studied refinements^, tiie Wfktp^ 
tway languishes\ 

Crentleness corrects whatever is offensive in our manners^ : 
and% by a constant train of humane att^tions^, studies to al- 
leviate the burden of common misery\ 

That gentleness which is tiie characteristic of a good man% 
nas', like every other virtue', its seat in the hearf : and', let 
me add', nothing', except what flows from the hearf , can ren 
der even external manners truly pleasing\ 

Virtue', to become either vigorous^or useful', must be 
habitually acUve'' : not breaking forth occasionally with a 
transient lustre', like the blaze or a comef : but regular in its 
returns', like tiie light of day^ : not like the aromatic £fa2e', 
which sometimes feasts the sense' ; but like the or^ary 
breeziff which purifies the air's ^^^ renders it healthful\ 

The happiness of every man', depends more upon the state 
of Yuvmvn mind', than upon any one external circumstance^ : 
naY',more than upon aUexterrud things puttogether\ 

in no station^ in no period', let us uiink ourselves secure 
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Rii^es^ and pleasures', are^the c&te/'temptations to criminal 
deeds\ Tet those riches', when obtained , may verypombfy 
overwhelm us with unforeseen miserie3\ Tnose pleasures 
may cut short our health' and life\ 

He who is accustomed to turn aside from the T"^rld\ and 
commune with himself in retirement, will', sometimes at 
letufyhear the truths which the mvltitttde do not tell him\ 
A more sound instructer will lift his voice', and awaken ^th- 
in the heart those latent. suggestions', which the toorid had. 
OYerpowered' and suppresseil\ 

Amusement often becomes the bu9ines9\ instead of the 
rdaauiHon% of young persons^ : it is (ken lughly pemicious\ 

Helhat waits for an opportunity to do muA at once^^ may 
breathe out his Ijfe m iole wishes', and regref , in the last 
hour^, his useless intentions' and barren zea^. 

The spiritoflrufi religion^, breathes nuldness^ and affability^. 
It gives a native', unaffected ease to the behaviourN It l» 8o« 
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cial\ kiiid%aDd cbeerful^ : far removed from that poomy'^Bd 
iltiberal at]f)er8tition% which clouds the brow\ anarpens the 
temper\ dejects the spirit', and teaches men to fit themsehres 
lor mmker woHd', by neglecting the concerns of (Ai9\ 

ReTeai wmt of the secrets of th]^ friend\ Be/it<A/u2 to 
his iBterests\ Forsake him not in danger^. Abhor the 
thought of acquiring any cuivarUage by his prejudice^. 

Man^ altoava proaperous'j wouJd be giddy' and insolent i 
cehocms affiktedfy would be sullen' or despondent\ Hop^t^' 
and fears\ Joy^ and sorrow", are', therefore', so blended in his 
life', as both to give room for worldly pursuits', and to recaU', 
from time^to time', the admonitions oi conscience\ 
SECTION W. 

TIME once pasf , never returns^: the moment which is 
fewf, is lost/or «wr\ 

There is nothing on earth so stabWj as to assure us of un- 
disturbed resf ; nor so pwiBerfvl% as to afibrd us constant jpro 
UcUon\ 

The house offeasHng^j too often becomes an avenue to 
.tll^ house of moumtn^^. Shorfyto the 2icen(iotM^, is tfie in 
terval between them\ 

It b of great importance to u^, to form a proper esHmate 
of human life^ ; without either loading it with ima^ary 
evils/' f or expecting from it greater advarUagts than it is able 
to yield\ 

Among all our corrupt passions', there is a strong and ulti- 
mate connexion\ When any one of them is adopt^ into our 
family', it seldom quits until it has fathered upon uaaUiia 
kindred^. 

Charity', like the sun', brig^htens every object on which it 
shines^ ^ a censorious disposition', casts every character into 
tiie darkest shade it will bear\ 

Many men mistake the love', for the practice of virtue^ ; and 
arc not so much g'ooo^ men', as the/rtencbof goodness\ 

Genuine virtue', has a language that spealra to every heart 
throughout the umld\ It is a language which is understood 
by a2r. In every region^ -every cfimate', the hcmiage paid to 
if, IS the same\ In no one sentimenf, were ever nianJdnd 
more generally agrced\ 

The ^ipearances of our security', are frequentiy deceitful\ 

When our sky seems most settied'^ and serene', in some un. 
observed quarter', gathers the littie black doud', in which the 
tennpestfermehts'; and prepares to discharge itself on our head\ 

The mi^ of true fortitude', may be compared to the castle 
bu3t CD a rook', which defies the attacks of the surrounding 
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waters^: the man of a feelde and timorous spirit', to a hut 
placed on the shore', which every wind shakes', and every 
wave overflows\ 

Nothine is so inconastent with self-possession"^ as violent 
anger\ ft overpowers reason^ ; confounds our ideas^ ; ^^ 
torts the appearance', and blackens the colour of every ob- 
ject\ By tne storms which it raises toWdn\ and by the mis- 
chiefs which it occasions tniJumtj it generally brings on the 
passionate and revengeiul man'', greater misery than he can 
orine on the object ornis resentment\ . 

The palace of virtue has', in all ages', been represented as 
placed on the summit of a hiU> ; in the ascent of wnich', labour 
IS requisite', and difficvUies are to be surmounted^ ; and where 
aconductoris needed', to direct our way', and to aid our steps\ 

In judging of oUiersT, let us always ttunk the hestT, and em- 
ploy the spurit of charity' and candour\ But in judging of 
Otimlirev', we ought to be exacf and severe\ 

Let him', who desires to see others happy", make haste to 
ffVJd while his gift can be enjoyed^ ; and remember^, that eve- 
ry moment of delay", takes away something from the vahie 
of his benefaction\ And let him who proposes his otm hap- 
piness', reflecf, that while he forms his purpose', the day rous 
onVand " the night cometh', Vhen no man can work\ " 

To sensual persons', hardly any thing is what it appears to 
be^ : and what flatters most, is always yiirtter from reality ^. 
There are voices which sine around tnem'« but whose strama 
allure to ruin\ There Is SLbanquet spread', where poison is 
in every dish\ There is a couch which invites them to re- 
pose" , out to slumber iqpon if, is death\ 

K we woidd judge whether a man is really happ^, it is 
not solely to his nouses^ and lands' to his equipage^ and his 
retinue we are to look'. Unless we could see /orfAer', and 
discern what joy\ or what bitterness', his heart feels', we can 
pronounce lUUe concerning him\ 

The book is well written^ ; and I have perused it with plea- 
sure" andprofit\ It shows',/r^, that true devotion is* ra- 
tional" and well founded^ ; next, that it is of the highest im- 
portance to every oiher part of reli^on^ and virtue' ; and", 
uMu'y that it Is most conducive to our happmess\ 

l^ere is certainly no greater felicity", tnan to be able to 
look back on a life usefully" and virtuously employed^ ; to 
trace our own progress in exbtence", by such tokens as excite 
neither shame' nor sorrow\ It ofu;bt tiierefore to be the 
care of those who wish to passtheirmst hours with colnforf, 
to lay up such a treasure of pleasing ideas'^ as sMl support 



the expenses of that time", which is to depend wkoSg upotttiie 
rnmi already acquired\ (««) 
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SECTION V- 

\MrHAT avaib theshow of external liberfT^, to one who has 
T T lost the goyemment of himself \' 

He that cannot live well to-dca^, (says MartiaK,) wiU be less 
qualified to liVe well io^morrow\ 

Can we esteem that man prosperous^, wno is raised to a 
situation which flatters his passions^, but which corrupts his 
principles^, disorders his temper", and finally oversets nis Vir- 
tue'? 

What misery does the vicious man secretly endure^ !— 
Adrersity' I how UurU are all the arrows of uiy quiver'^ in 
comparison with those ofguiJtt ! 

Wnen we have no pleasure in fiiood'nefa^, we may with cer- 
taintY conclude tiie reason to be , that our plttasure is all de- 
rived, from an opposite quarter\ 

How stran^efy are the opinions of men altered", by r 
change in theu* condition^ ! 

How many have had reason to be thankfuK,for being disim* 
pointed in designs which they earnestly pursued', but which', 
if successfully accomplished^ Jhey nave afterwards seen 
would have occasioned their ruTn^ ! 

What are the actions which afford in the remembrance ^ 
rational satis^ction^ ? Are they the pursuits of sensual plea- 
sure", the riots of jollity', or the displays of show and vamty' ? 
No^ : I appeal to your hearts'', my mends', if what you recol- 
lect with most pleasure", are not the innocent\ the virtuous", 
the honourable parts of your past life\ 

The present employment of time should frequentiy be an 
object of thought\ About what are we now busied^ ? What 
is the ultimate scope of our present pursuits" and cares^ ? Can 
we justify them to ourselves" ? Are they likely to produce any 
thing that will survive the moment", and bring forth some 
fruit for futurity"? ^ 

Is it not strange', (says an ingenious writer^,) that some 
persons should be so delicate as not to bear a disagreeable 
picture in the house", and yef , by their behaviour", force evc- 
ry face they see about them, tQ wear the gloom of uneasi- 
ness" and discontenf ? 

If we are now in health\ peace" and safety^ ; without any 
particular or uncommon eyth to afflict our condition" ; what 
more can we reasonably look for in this vain end uncertain 
worid^ ? How littie can the ereaiest prosperity add to such a 
•tate^ ? Will myfiiure situation ever mskeushappi/. if now^ 
with so few causes of grief, we unadne ourselves mMcraiW"? 
The evfl lies in tiie state of our miwTjnot in our condition or 
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fortuned ; and by no alteration of circumstances is it likely to 
be remeaied\ 

When the lore of unwarrantable pleasures^ and of i^doua 
companions^, is allowed to amuse young persons^, to engross 
their time\ and to stir up their passions' ; the day of rtrin', — ^let 
them take heed\ and beware^! the day of irrecoverable rtdsi 
begins to draw nigh\ Fortune is squandered^ ; heaJth is bro- 
ken^; friends are «jSendcd\ affronted'', ^estraneed^; aged 
parents^, perhaps^, sent afflicted" and mourning to Sie dust\ 

On whom does time hang so heavily^, as on the slothRiK 
and lazy^ ? To whom are the hours so imgering^? TVho are 
so often devoured with spleen"", and obliged to fly to every 
expedient", which can help them to set rid of themselves^*? 
Instead of producing tranquillity', indolence produces a fretful 
restlessness of mind> ; gives rise to cravings which are never 
satisfied^ ; nourishes a sickly^, effeminate delicacy', which 
sours and corrupts every pleasure^. 

SECTION VI. 
'WMTE have seen the httshandman scattering his seed upon 
vf the furrowed ground^ ! It springs up\ is gathered mto 
hb bams^, and crowns his labours with joy' and plentjr\ — 
Thus the man who distributes hisTbrfune with generosity^ 
and prudence'', is amply repsud by the ^aiitme of those 
whom he oblige8\ by the approbation of his own mind', and 
by the lavour of Heaven\ • 

Temperanc^^ by fortifying the mind^ ar>d body', leads to 
kapfinesa'' : intemperan4:i^f by enervating them', ends genera 
allyin misery, 

Title^ and ancestry^, render a good^ man more iUusbious'' ; 
but an tU one', more anUefkptihle\ Vict is infamous',, 
though in a prince'^ ; and mrfue, honourable', though in a 
peMonT. 

An elevated gen%is', employed in IMe tlungs'', appears' (to 
use the dmile ofjLonginus') like the sun in his evening dedlna- 
tion"^ : he remits bis splendour', but retains his magnitude^ ^ 
<md pleases nwn^y thoi^h he dazzles hs8\ 

If envious people', were to ask themselves', whether thejr 
would exchange their entire situations with the person&en- 
vied', (I mean tndr minds\ passions^ notions', as weD as Ihcir 
pcr8on8\ fortunes^ and ^gnities',}— I presume the seKlove'; 
common to human nature^ ^oula generaliy make them pre* 
fer their own condition\ 

We have obhged wme persons^ :— very weB^l— what 
would we have mere'' f Is not the consdousness of doinggomf^ 
a sufficient reward' ? 

not hurt youraeWes^ or otheft^, by the pursuit of plea- 
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8ure\ Consult your whole nataxe\ Consider younelvcii 
not only as smmiv^y but as rational beings^ ; not only as no- 
fumo^, but 80€iaJ> ; not only as sociat^ but immmiat. 

Art thou pooi^ ? — Show thyself active^ and industrious 
peaceabler' and contented\ Art thou weaUh^ ?— Sho w thv 
self beneficent^ and charitable^ condescending^and huinane\ 

Though religion removes not aU the evils of life^, thoujgl^ 
it promises no continuance of undisturbed prosperity^, (which 1 
inaeed it were not salutary for man ahoays to enjojr j)yef, if 
it mitigates the evils which necessarily belone to our state!^. 
it may justly be said to give ^ rest to them wno labour^ atid 
are heavy laden\ " 

What a smiling aspect does the love of parents^ and chll- 
dren% of brothenf and sisters\ of friends^ and relations^,^Te 
to every surrounding obiecf, and wery reti ming day^ ! With 
what a lustre does it gild even the small halntation% where 
this pladd intercourse dwells^ ! where such scenes of neartfeU 
satisfaction succeed uninterruptedly to one another^ ! 

How many clear marks of benevolent intention appeal 
every where around us^ I What a profusion of beaugr^ and 
ornament^, is poured forth on the face of nature^ ! What a 
magnificent spectacle presented to the view of man^ ! What 
supply contrived for his wants^ ! What a variety of objects 
set oefore him', to gratify his senses^ to employ his under- 
standing\ to entertain his imagination', to cheer and gEadden 
his heart^ ! * 

l^e hope of future happiness', is a perpetual source of 
consolation to good men\ Under trouble'^ it soothes their 
mlnds^ ; amidst temptation', it supports their virtue', and', m 
their dying moments', enables them to say', ^ O death I where 
isthjsting'? Ograve'! where is thy vkiwy' ? " 

SECTION vn. 

A6ESILAUS', kingof Sparta',beingasked'*Whattttnr* 
he thought most proper for bays to leanf," answered', 
'^ Those which they out^t to practise when they come to be 
men\^ A tmser than Agesilaus', has inculcated the same 
sentiment^ : << Tr^dn up a child m the Way he should go'i and 
when he is old he will not depart from it\ " 

An Italian philosopher expressed in his motto', that ^ lime 
was his e«tote\" An estate indeed w^hich will produce no- 
thing without cultivation^ ; but which will always abondantl 
repay the labours of industry^, and satisfy the most extensive 
desines', if no part of it be suifered to lie waste by negBcenee 
to be overmn with nosdous plants', or laid out for shwrrwi^^ 
than use\ . « j 

When AristoUc was asked', « What a mwi couW giO"^ 
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U^OmghfalsehMdrJ^ he replied', "Not to be credited when he 
speafi tiie truth\ ^ 

I/Estnnse^ in his Fables^, tells us that a number of frolic- 
some bojnr were one day watching frogs', at the side of a 
pond"* ; and Ihaf , as any of them put their heads above the 
water^, they pelted them down agam with stonesN One of 
the fro^'. appealing to the humanity of the boys", made this 
striking oDservatioir ; ^ Children^ you do not consider^, that 
though this may be sport to yov^^ it is death to U8\ " 

Sidly^, the ^ea!t statesman of France', always retained at 
his tabV, in his most prosperous days', the same frugality to 
which he had been accustomed in early life\ He was fre- 
[uently reproached by the courtiers', for this simplidty^ ; but 
le used to reply to them', in the words of an ancient philoso- 
pher^: ^li the guests are men of sensef^ there is sufficient 
tot them^ : if they are noi^f I can very well dispense with 
their company^. ^^ 

Socrates', though primarily attentive to the culture of his 
mtfu^, was not negligent of his external appearance\ His 
cleanliness resulted from those ideas of order^and decency", 
which governed aU his actions'"; and the care which he took * 
of his health', from his desire to preserve his mind free and 
tranquil\ 

Eminentiy pleasing^ and honourable', was the fnendship 
between David' and Jonathan\ " I am distressed for tbecr, 
my brother Jonathan", "«aid the plaintive and surviving Da- 
vid' ; " very pleasant nast thou been to me^ : thy love for me 
was wonderful'' ; passing the love of «»me»\ " 

Sir Philip Sidney', at the battie near Zutohen', was wound- 
ed by a musket balr, which broke the bone of his thigh\ 
He was carried about a mile and a half to the camp^; and 
being faint wUh the loss of bloody and probably parched with 



thirst through the heat of the weather", he called for drink\ 
It was immediatoly brought to him^ : buf , as he was putting 
the vessel to his mouth', a poor wounded soldier', who hap- 
pened atthat instant to be carried by him', looked iro to it 
with wishful eyes\ The gallant and generous Sidnejr, took 
the bottie from his moutir, and delivered it to (he soldier", 
Myini^," 2% necessity is yet gr«rfcr than «it*ic\'' 

ijiSrander the Great?, demanded of a pirate', whom he had 
taken', by what right he infested the seas^ ?^ ** By the same 
righf,^ repliedhe', « that Alexander enslaves thetiwrM^. But 
1 am called a raUer", because I have only one small vesseT; 
and he is stj^ed a conauero/f because he commands great 
fleets' and arnMes\" Wetoooftenjud^ofinenbytbe»/>»efi* 
dow^ and not by the merit of their acbons\ 

- (96 «) 
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Antoninus PiuaTt the Roman Emperor', wasan amiable anl| 
good man\ When any of his courtiers attempted to inflamtf 
him with a passion for mUitary glory^^ he used to answei^ ; 
^ Thst he more desired the preservatum of one tvifject^ than 
the destrudUm of a ihousand enemies.^ 

Men are too often ingenious in making themselves miser- 
able', hy agffraTating to their own fancy', beyond bounds', all 
the eviis which they endure\ They compare themselyea with 
none but (hose whom they Imagine to be more happy^ ; and 
complain', ^at upon them alone has fallen the whole load ol 
hmnan sorrows^. Would thev look with a more impartiA 
eye on the world^, tiie> ^ould see themselves surrounded 
with sufferers^ ; and find that they are only drinking out ol 
that mixed cup?', wliich Providence has prepared for cut, — " 1 
will restore thy daughter again to life','' said an eastern sage 
, to a prince who pieved immoderately for the loss of a belov- 
ed child','' provided thou art able to engrave on her tomb' 
die names of three persons who have never moumed\'' The 
prince niade inquiry after such persons^ ; but found Ihe inqui- 
ry vain', and was suent\ 

SECTION vin. 

HE that hath no rule over his own spirif , is like a dty 
that is broken down', and without walb\ 

A 8qfi answer turneth away wrath' ; hatgrievoua words stir 
up aneer\ 

Better is a dinner of herbs where love is', than a stalled ox 
and ^a^red iherewith\ 

Pride goeth before destruction' ; and a haughty spirU be- 
fore a fair. 

Hear counsel, and receive instruction', that thou mayest 
be truly ti>we\ 

Faithful are the wounds of a Jrieiut ; but the kisses of an 
gnemy are deceitful\ Open rebme^^ is better than secret love 

Seest thou a man wise in his oion conceit" ? There is more 
hope of hjbot. than of him'. 

He that is slow to anger', is better than the i 
he that ruleth his spirit", than he that taketh a d . 

He that hath pity on the^joor', lendeth to the ! 
whidi he hath given', will he pay him aeain\ 

If tiiiine enemy be hungry', give him oread to eat^ ; and if he 
be thirsty', dve him under to' drink\ 

He thatpumted the eoK, shall he not hear" ? He that form- 
ed the <2K^, shall he not see' ? 

I have been young^, and now I am old" ; yet have I f*^^ 
seen the rarili(eoiM forsaken^, nor hb seed beting bread . 
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It is better to be a door-ke^er in the house of the Ltyrd^^ 
than to dweU in the tents of wickedness^. 

I have seen the wicked in great power^ , and spreading 
himself like a green bay-tree\ Yet he passed away^ : J 
souehtlum^, but he could not be found\ 

Happy is the man that findeth wisdom\ Length of days 
is in her righi hand^ ; and in her left hand"", riches' and hon- 
our\ Her ways are ways of pleasantness'', and all her paths 
are peace\ 

Howeoodandhowpleasantitisforbrethrentodwell togeth- 
er in ttn^\'Itis like precious ointment^: Like die dew offler- 
mon'', ana the dew that descended upon the mountains of Zion\ 

The slu^ard will not piough by reason of the cold^; he 
shall therefoi-e beg in harvesf , and have nothmg\ 

I went by the field of the slothful^ and by the vineyard of 
the man void of understanding^ : and", lo"* fit was all growi^ 
over witii ihoms'^ ; nMes had covered its facC , and the stone. 
wall was broken down\ Then I saw", and considered it 
well'' ; I looked upon if, and received instruction\ 

Honourable age is not that which standeth in length of 
timtf ; nor that which is measured by number of yeara^ : — 
But wisdom is the gray hau: to man'', and an unspotted life is 
old ase^. 

Solomon", my son", know thou the God of thy fathers' » 
and serve him with a perfect hearf, and with a wiiung mind\ 
If thou se^ hun", he will be found of thee^ ; but if thouybr«a&e 
hina", he will cast thee off for cver\ 

SECTION IX. 

THAT every day has itspairui^ and«orrotc5',is universally 
experienced", and almost universally comessed\ But 
let us not attend only to mourrMl truths^ : if we look impar- 
tially about u^j we shall find", that every day has likewise its 
pleasures^ and its joys\ 

We should cherish sentiments o{ chanty towards aU men\ 
The Author of all good", nourishes much piety'' and virtue" in 
hearts that are unknown to US'"; and beholds repentance 
ready to spring up among many, whom we consider as rqh 

rohatts\ . .- ^. i. 

No one ought to consider himself as instgnificam m the 
sight of his Creator". In our several stations', we are all sent 
forth to be labourers in the vineyard of our heavenly Father\ 
Every man has his work allotl£d\ his talent committed to 
him\;by the due improvement of which', he may', in one 
way or other", serve God\ promote virtue^, and be useAil in 
the world\ Digitized by Google 
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The love of jprdi^e^ should be preserved under proper sub- 
Drduiation to iMeprincwk oiduty\ In itself .it is a useful mo^ 
tive to action> ; but when allowed to extend its influence too 
fiao^, it corrupts the whole character^, and produces jguflt^ dis- 
grace', and misery\ To be entirely destiiiUe of if , is a cfe/ed*" 
To be governed by if, is depraviJhf\ The proper adjustment 
of the several principles of action in hunaau nature^, is a mat- 
ter that deserves our highest attention^. For when any one 
of them becomes either too, weak" or too strongly it endioigerfl 
both our virtue' and our happiness^. 

The desires and passions of a 'vicious man', haying <mee ob- 
tained an unlimited swaV, trample him under weir feet\ 
They make him feel that he is subject to various^^ contradict- 
ory'^, and imperious masters', who often pull hun dl£ferent 
way8\ Hid soul is rendered the receptacle of many repug- 
nant* and jarring dispositions^ and resembles some barbarous 
country', cantoned out into different principalities', which ar« 
continuallv waging war on one another\ 

Diseased, poverty^ disappointment, andshame',are far from 
being', in every instance^ the unavoidable doom of man^ 
They are mucn more frequently the offspring of his own mis- 
guided ehoict\ Intemperance engenders disease^ sloth pro- 
aucespoverty^ pride creates disappointments', and dishonesty 
exposes to shame\ The ungovemedpasdons of men', be- 
tray them into a thousand fouies''; Iheir follies into crimes'; 
ana their crimes into misfortUnes\ 

When we reflect on the many distresses which abound in 
human life', on the scanty proportion of happiness which anv 
man is here allowed to enjoy' ; on^e smaQ <!tifference whi«A 
the diversity of /oHune xnakes on that scanty proportion' ; it 
18 surprising that envy should ever have been a prevalent pas- 
rion among men\ much more that it should have prevailed 
among Christians\ Where so much is suffered in common'^ 
littie room is left for envy\ There is more occasion for pity^ 
and sympathy^, and an inclination to assist each other\ 

At our flrst setting out in life', when yet unacquainted with 
the world^ and its snares', when every pleasure enchants with 
its smiley and every object shines with the ^oss of novdtjr; 
let us beware of the seducing appearances which surround 
US' ; and recollect what others have suffered from the power 
of headstrong deflire\ If we allorw any passion', even though 
it be esteemed innocent ^ to acquire an absolute ascendaiS', 
our inward peace will be impaired\ But if any, wluch has 
the taint of gtit{f,take early possession of our mind', we 
may date', from that momenf , the ruin of our tranquahg^ 

Sbrtry man has some darling passion', which g^**^ 
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Aflbrds tae first introduction to Tice\ The irregular grati- 
ilcations^ into which it occasionally seduces him^, appear un- 
der the jform of venial weaknesses^ , and are iaauleed^, in 
the beginning, with scrupulousness' and reserve\ Hut^, by 
longer practice', tiiese restraints weaken', and the power of 
habit ^W8\ One vice brings in another to its aid\ By 
a sort of natural affinity', they connect^ and entwine them* 
selves together , till their roots come to be spread wide"" and 
deep^ over all the souI\ 

SECTION X. 
l^miENCE arises the misery of this present world^ ? It is 
T T not owing to our clouoy atmosphere', our chaaging 
seasons', and inclement skies'. It is not owing to the debility 
of our bodies', nor to the unequal distribution of the goods 
of fortune\ Anudst all disadvantages oftkis kind', a pure\ 

i impotent 
1 ourselvea 

that misery has fixed its seat\ Our disordered hearts', our 
gjuiltv passions^ our violent prejudices^ and misplaced de- 
sires^ are the instruments of the trouble which we endure\ 
These sharpen the darts which adversity would otherwise 
point in vam against us\ 

While the vain^ and the licentious', are revelling in the 
midst of extravagance^ and riof, how little do they think of 
those scenes of sore distress', which are passing at that mo- 
ment throi^hout the world^ ; multitudes struggling for a poor 
subsistence , to support the wife^ and children' whom they 
love', and who loot up to them', with eager eyes', for that 
bread which they can hardly procure^ ; multitudes groaning 
under sickness in desolate cottages^, untended' and unmoum- 
ed^;Miany', apparently in a6etter situation of life', pining 
away in secret with concealed griefs'' ; families weepmg over 
the Belovedynencb whom they have lost', or in all tne bitter- 
ness of anguish', bidding those who are just expiring the last 
adieu\ 

Never adventure on too near an approach to what is ev3> 
Fanuliarize not yourselves with if, in the slighUst instances', 
with0ut7ear\ Xiisten with reverence to every reprehension 
of conscience^, and preserve the most quick and accurate sen- 
sibility to righf ana wrong\ If ever your moral impressions 
begin to decays and your natural abhorrence of guut to les* 
sen', you have ground to dread that the ruin oivwiue is fast 
apmroaching\ 

fty disappointments^ and trials' the violence of our poM- 
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non^ is tamed'', and our mtncb are formed to soBnety^ and 
reflection\ In the varieties of life'', occasioned \pf the vicis- 
situdes of worldly fortune'', we are inured to habits both of 
the active^ and the suffering virtues\ How muc^ soever we 
complain of the vamty of the world", facts plainly show', that 
if its vanity were Uss^^ it could not answer the purpose of 
salutary discipline\ Unsatisfiactory as it is", its pleasures are 
stiD, too apt to corrupt our hearts^. How fatal then must tiiie 
consequences have been'', had it yielded us more cotnp2ele 
enjoyment ? If, with all its troubles', we are in danger ol 
being too lamch attached to if, how entirely would it have 
seduced our affections', if no troubles had been mingled with 
its pleasures^ ? 
In seasons of Stress'' or difficulty', to abandon ourselves 




in the evil day', with firmness', to maintain his post^ ; to bear 
up against the storm^ ; to have recourse to those advantages 
which', in the worst of times', are always left to integrity^ and 
virtue' ; and never to give up the hope that better days may 
yet arise\ 

Ho w many young j)ersons have', at iirsf , set outin the werld 
with excellent dispositions of heart^ ; generous\ charitable', 
and humane^ ; kind to their friends', and amiable among all 
^with whom they had intercourse^! And yef. how often have 
* we seen all those fair appearances', imhappny blasted in the 
progress of life', merely through the influence of loose and 
corrupting pUaawres"^ : and those very persons', who promised 
once to be blessings to the world', sunk down', in the end', to 
be the burden' ana nvdsance of 80ciety\ 

The most common propensi^ of mankind', is', to store Ai- 
turity with whatever is agreeaUe to them^ ; especially in those 

Seriods of life', when imagination is lively', and hope is ar- 
ent\ Lookinjg forward to the year now beginning', they are 
ready to pronuse themselves much', from the f(^ndationsof 
prosperity which they have laid^ ; from thefiiendshipa^ and 
connexions which they have secured' ; and from the plans o« 
conduct which they have formed\ Alas' ! how deceitfid do 
all these dreams ot happiness often prove^ ! WhDe many are 
saying in secret to their hearts', " l^o-morro w shdl be as thii 
day', and more abundantly',^' we are obliged'y in return to 
say to them' ; ** Poast not yourselves of to-mcrrou^ ; for you 
know not what a day may bring forth"" !" 
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CHAP, n. 

' NARRATIVE PIECES. 
SECTION I. 
JW rank w possessions can make ffteguiU^mnd happy ^ 
|IONySItJS', the tyrant of Sidly', was far from being 
' happy^{ though he possessed great riches', and all the 
pleasures which wealth^ and power' could procure\ Damo- 
cles', one of his flatterers', decdved by those specious appear* 
ances of happiness', took occasion to compliment him on the 
extent of hid power\ his treasures', and royal magnificence^ r 
and declared that no monarch had ever been greater^ or hap- 
pier' than Diony8ius\ 

S ** Hast thou a mind', Damocles'," says the kins', <' to 
iaste this happiness" ; and to know', by experience', what the 
mjoyments are', of which thou hast so nigh an idea' ?" Damo- 
d^, with joy', accepted the offerN The king ordered that a 
royal banqua should be prepar^', and a gQd^ sofa', covered 
With rich embroidery', placed for his favourite\ Side-boards', 
kiaded with gold"" and alver plate', of immense value', were 
arranged in the apartmcnt\ 

S Pages of extraordinary beauty', were ordered to attend 
his tabled and to obey his commands with the utmost readi- 
ness', and the most profound submi68ion\ Fragrant oint-, 
ment8\ chaplets of flowers^ and rich perfumes', were added' 
to the entertainment. The table was loaded with the most 
exauiate delicacies of every kind\ Damocles', intoxicated 
witn pleasure^ fancied himself amongst superior beings\ 

4 But in the midst of all this happinesr, as he lay indul- 
ging himself in state', he sees let down from the ceihng', ex- 
acthr over his head', a glittering sword', hung by a single 
hair. The sicht of impending destruction', put a speedy end 
to his joy' and revellin£\ The pomp of his attenaance\ the 
glitter 01 the carved piate\ and the delicacy of the viands', 
cease to afford him any pleasure\ 

5 He dreads to stretch forth his hand to the table\ He 
throws off the gariand of roses\ He hastens to remove from 
his daneerous situation' , and earnestly entreats the king to 
restore nim to his former humble condition', having no deure 
to enjoy any longer a happiness so terrible\ 

6 ftr this device', Dionysius intimated to Damocles', how 
miserable he was in the midst of all his treasures' ; and in 
possession of all the honours^ and enjoyments' wfa^ royalty 
could bestow\ ^ , ^^ (Cicxro. 

--^ ^ Digitized by v'****"^"* 
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SECTION II. 

Change of external condition is ((fkn adverse (o vtrfiic. 

IN the days of Joram^, king of Israel^, flourished theproph- 
et £iisha\ His character was so cnuhent\ and his fame 
so widely spread^ that Benhadad'', the kin^ of Syria^, thoueb 
an idolateir I sent to consult him'i concerning the issue ot a 
distemper which threatened lus life\ The messenger em- 
ployed on this occasion^ was Hazael^, who appears to have 
been one of the pjfinces^, or cluef men of the Syrian court\ 

£ Charged with rich gifts from the king^, he presents him- 
self before the propher ,and accosts him in terms oftlie 
highest r^mecf". During the conference which they held 
toggther^, Elisha fixed his eyes steadfastly on the countenance 
ofHazael^, and discerning^ by a prophetic spirit', his future 
tyranny^ and cruelty, he could not contain himself from 
bursd^ into a flood of tears\ 

3 VfhRTk HazaeK, in surprise^, inquired into the> caase of 
this sudden emotion'', the prophet plainly informed him of the 
crimes^ and barbarities^ which he foresaw that he would af- 
terwards commir. The soul of Hazael abhorred^ atthis 
time', the Vumghts of cruelty^. Uncomipted', as yef, by 
ambition^ or greatness", his indignation rose at being thought 
cw^aUe of the savage actions which the prophet had moi- 
9ned'' ; and% with much warmth^ he replies^ : ^ But tBh4xt ! is 
thy servant acfo^, that he should do this great thing" ?^a 

4 Elisha makes no return", but to point out a remiurkable 
change", wMch was to take place in his condition^; "Tae 
XiOrd hath shown me", that thou shalt be long over 5yria\ " 
In course of time", all that had been predicted , came topass\ 
Hazael ascended the throne^, and ambition tookpossession of 
his heart\ ''He smote the chDdren of Israel m all their 
Goasts\ He oppressed them during all flie days of king Je- 
hoahaz^ : and", from what is left on record of his actions", he 
plainly appears to have proved", what the prophet foresaw 
mm to be", a man of violence\ cruelty", and blood\ 

5 In this passage of history", an object ispresented", which 
deserves our serious attention\ Wc behold a man who", in 
one state of life^, could not look upon certain crimes without 
suipris^ and horror^ ; who knew so littie of himself, as to 
believe it impossible for him ever to be concerned in com- 
mitting them^ ; that same man", by a change of condition^ 
and an unguarded state of mma", transfbrmed in all hi8sen>> 
timentB^; and as he robe in greatness^ rising also in guPt^ 
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tin at last he completed that whole character 

which he once detested\ blai] 

SECTION in. 

Haman; or, the misery of pride. 

AHASUBRtJS', who is supposed to he the prince know 
among the Greek historians by the name or Artaxerxei 
bad adranced to the chief dienity in his kingdom^ Hamai 
an Amalekite'', who inheritea all the ancient enmity of h 
race', to the Jewish nation\ He appears^, from what is n 
corded of him'', to have been a very wicked ministei 
liaised to ereatness without merif , he employed his pow< 
$oldy for the gratification of Impa8sum8\ 
' S As the honours which he possessed were next to ro 
his pride was every day fed with that servile homa^, wf 
is peculiar to Asiatic courts''; and all the servants ofthe kinj 
prostrated themselves before hun\ In the midst of this g( 
eral adulation^ one person only stooped not to Haman\ 

3 This was Mordecai the Jew'' ; wno , knowing this Ama 
ibkite ■ ' - -- 



ousi 
which 1 

erence\'' On this appearance of disrespect from MordecaF,j 
Haman "^ was full of wratli^ : but he thought scorn to lay 
liands on Mordecai alone\" Personal revenged, was not suf- 
ficient to satisfy him\ 

4 So violent and black were his passions', that he resolWll 
tojxterminate the whole nation to which Mordecai be]onced\ 
Aousiig', for his cruel purposed, the favour of his credulous 
sovereign', he obtaineu a decree to be sent forthj, thaf , 
against a certain dav', all the Jews throughout the Persian 
dominions', should oe nut to the8Word\ 

5 Meanwhile', confident of success\ and blind to approach- 
ing ruin', he continued exulting in his prosperi^. Incited 
by Ahasuerus to a royal banquef , which Esther the queen 
had prepared', " he went forth that day joyfuK, and with a 
glad neart\ " But behold how slight an mcidenf, was suifi. 

cient f'^ TirkiarkTi hia irtv> * A a ho wonf ftwih^ hnk OA-nr Jlliar//«^M« 

ml 

himhomage\ 

although he well knew the formid«3»le designs', which Haman 

was preparing to execute\ *• 

6 One private man', who despised his greatness^ and dis- 
dained submission'^ while a whole Hngdmn trembled before 
bins' ; one spirit, which the utmost stretch of his power 
ooukl neither subdue^ nor humble', blasted his triumphs'^ 
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lis -wliole soul was shaken with a stonn of pa88ion\ Wrath\ 
»ride^, and desire of revenge', rose into fury"". With difficult 
j[ be restrained himself in pubtic^ ; but as soon as he came to 
us own housed, he was forced to disclose the agony of his 
iiind\ 

7 He gathered together his friends'* and family'j with Ze- 
■esh his wife\ " He told them of the glory of his riches^, and 
ihe multitude of his children', and ofall flie things where) o 
:he kins had promoted him^ ; and how he had advanced him 
ibove the princes' and servants of the king\ He said', more- 
)ver', Yea , Esther the queen', snffered no man to come in 
i^ith the kins', to the banquet that she had prepared', but 
liyself ^ ; and to-morrow also am I invited to her with the 
dng^." After all this preamble', what is the conclusion^? 
' Yet an this availeth me nothing', so long as I see Mordecal 
Lhe Jew', sitting at the king's gate\" 

8 The sequel of Haman"s history', I shall not now pursue^ 
[t might afford matter for much instruction', by the conspic- 
uous lustice of God in his fall' and puni£hment\ But con- 
templating only the singular situation, in which the expres- 
sions just quoted present him\ and the violent agitation of his 
mind which they display', the following reflections naturally 
arise^ : How miserable is vice', when one guilty passion cre- 
ates so much torment^ ! how unavailing is prosperity', when', 
ii^e height of it^ a single disappointmenf , can destroy the 
reRi of all its pleasures^ fhow weakis human nature', which', 
in the absence of real^ is thus prone \o form to ^tself ima- 
ginarjf woes'" * blair^ 

SECTION rv. 

Liuiy Jane Gray. 

THIS excellent personage', was descended from the roy- 
al line of Enciand by both her parent8\ * She was care- 
fojiy educated in the principles of the reformatioif ; and her 
wisdom^ and virtue', rendered her a shining example to her 
sex^. But it was her lot to continue only a short period on 
this staee of being^ ; for', in early life', she fell a sacrifice- to 
the wild ambition of the duke of Northumberland' , who 
promoted a marriage between her** and his son', lord Guilford 
Dudley' ; and raised her to the throne of England', in mg/jpo- 
atlon to the rights of Mary' and E1izabeth\ 

I At the time of their marriage', she was only about eigh- 
teen years of age^ ; and her hasSand was also wryyoung^s » 
season of life very unequal to oppose the interested views oj 
artful and aspiring men' , who', mstcad of exii<*-«ng them t<> ^ 
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danger't should have been the protectors of tlieir inooc^ace'' 
aodyouth\ 

S ThisextraordinafT young person'', bemdes the'solid en- 
dowments of piety^ ana vutue^ possessed the most engaging 
disposition^, me most accomplished parts^; and bemg of 
an equal age with Idng Edward VF. she had received oil 
her education with him^, and seemed even to possess a great- 
er hxsXit^ in acquiring every part of manly'ana classical fitera- 
ture\ 

4 She had attained a knowledge of the Roman^ and Greek 
languages', as well as of several modem tongues^ ; had passed 
most of her ^me in an application to learning' ; and expressed 
n great indifterence for other occupations^ and amusements' 
U4ual with her sex' and station\ 

5 Roger Ascham', tutor to the lady Elizabeth', havine at 
one time paid her a visif , found her employed in reamng 
Plato', while the rtst of fite family were engaged in a party 
of h unting in the park^ ; and upon his admiring me singularity 
of her choice', she told him', that she " received more plea- 
sure from that author', than others could reap from all their 
sporf andgaietyV 

6 Her hearf , replete with this love of literature^ and sen- 
OU3 studies', and with tenderness towards her husband', who 
was deserving of her affection', had never opened itself to the 
ilattering allurements of ambition^ ; and tne icformatioi^' 
her advancement to the throne', was by no means agreeanl 
\. f ) her^ She even rejustd to accept the cro wn'' ; pleaded the 
preferable right of the two princesses^; expressed her dread 
of the consequences attending an enterprise so dangerous', 
not to say so criminal' ; and desired to remain in that private 
sfadon in which she was bom\ 

7 Overcome at last with the entreat%e8\ rather than rea- 
font^, of her father^ and father-in-laW, and', above all', of her 
husband', she submitted to their will', and was prevailed on 
to relinquish Jier otun jtidgmenr. But her elevation was of 
vQty short continunnce\ The nation declared for queen 
Mary^ ; and the lady Jane', after wearing the vain pageantry 
ot a crown during ten days', retuj-ned to a private life', witn 
much more satisfaction', than she felt when royalty was ten- 
dered *oher\ 

8 Queen Mary', who appears to have been incapable of 
g joerosity'' or cl<jmency', determined to remove every per- 
son', from whom the least danger could he apprehended^. 
Warning was', therefore', given to lady Jane to pn»are for 
death^ ; a doom which ahenad expected', and wnichthe in- 
nocence of 4i» Ufe\ asr well as the misfortunes to wVieh she 
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had been exposed', rendered no unwelcome i^** «* »« 

q The QU^'s Ugoted zeaK, under colonr of tender mem 
to the pX^rt sS^l', indued her to send priests', who 
mnSteS hCT with perpetual disputation^and ev«,are|)neve 
7^1 &ys WM graSted heK, in hopes that she woiiWl.be 
pLweS^S^ti"'^:. topay.tf a toely eonver»on 

-S^'i^ai^K^^^-.^H 




!;:s'^Tbend'S.nin£ rom^atlo^nV.whic^ 
fpp^S end req^red of them^ Their BeP"'^""^. «^ 

•'iTltS^en intended toexecute the Ua^^^^^^^^^ 
^Juilford' together on the same »«f »'d .at '^r^hm ^ i 
the council', dreading *»»« ?>3^'fS "\,rt*^a^ed their 

*" fS'^sKw W^taik led to execution^; and'. ha»io,5 
dren Wm ftom tK.dp^ome token of her ««?«»»«;»««; 
fhe wdted with tranauUlity till her own .''l'PfF«*15f"' 
l?oiJd bring her to a like fate\ She even saw his headl^s 
body oarStock in a cart^ ; and found herself more confcrm- 
edfivtte reports which she h.;ard of the constancy of h» 
ea oy ine repmi ,„^„_. „nj me ancliolv a specUcle\ 



end' 

1 

her 




ipr to execution', desir<!a ner to oesioiv «« «■"■ ""."rr sn^x 
^entrSh4mi!rhtkeej.asaper,^tudmem^^^ 

She gave him her table-bo?"' ' m 'jh'^, »^« d bidT- oneta 
thiJ'sentences', on seeing ha- husbimd'sd«.d body , one » 
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ywMy^XUast' andher imprudence', were worthy of excuse^; 
and chat God^and posterity', she trusted', woQld show her 
favour\'' On the scaffold', she made a speech to Ae by-stand- 
ers', in which the nrildness of her dispo^tion', led her to take 
the blarvt entirely on herself, without uttering one complaint 
agsdnst the seventy with which she had been treated\ 

16 She said', that her offence was', not that she haid laid 
hef hand apon the crown', but that she had not rejected it 
nitb sufficient constancy^ \ tuat she had less erred through 
ambition', than through reverence to herjparents', whom she 
had been taught to respecf and obey^: that she willingly, re- 
ceived death'j as the only satisfaction which she could noiv 
make to the mjured state^ ; and though her infringement of 
the laws had been constrained', she would show', by her vol- 
untary submission to their sentence', that she was ffemrousto 
atone for that disobedience', into which too much filial piety 
had betrayed her'^ : that she had justly deserved this punish 
menf , for being made the instrumenf , though the vaiwiUir^ 
instrumenf, of the ambition of others' : and that the stoiry of 
her life', she hoped', might at Uxist be useful', by proving that 
innocence excuses not great misdeeds', if they tend any way 
to the destruction of the commonwealth\ 

17 After uttering these words', she caused herself to be 
clJsrobed by her women', and with a steady', serene cx>unte- 
nanee^, submitted herself to the executioner^. hum^ 

SECTION V. * 

Ortogml : or^ ike vamty ofruihcs. 

AS Ortogrul of Basra', was one day wandering along the 
streets of Bagdaf , musing on the varieties of merchan- 
dise which the shx>p3 opened to nis view' ; and observing the 
different occupations which busied the multitude on every 
side', he was awakened from the tranquillity of me<iUtation% 
by a crowd tliat obstructed his passage^. He raised his eyes', 
and saw the chief vizier', who , having returned from the di- 
van', was entering his paJace^. 

2 Ortogrul muigled with the attendants^ ; and being sup- 
posed to have some petition for the vizier', was permitted to 
enter\ He surveyed the spaciousness of the apartments^ 
admired tlie walls hung \ntn golden tapestry^, and the floors 
covered witii silken cari>ets' ; and despised the simple neat- 
ness of his own little habitation^. 

3 «* Surely^," said he to himself, " this palace is the seat of 
' happness' ; where pleasure succetids to pleasure', and dis- 
' rorfteiit^ and sorrow^ can have no aclinission\ Whatever na- 
• turc hia provided for the deltgb c of Sf nsc', is !n5rc spread ftul h 
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to be enioyed\ ^Vhat can mortals ho{>e^-o^iniafl;ine^ wluch 
the master of this palace^, has not obtained^? T^e dishes of 
tuxmy^ cover his table^ ! the voice of harmonyi lulls him in 
lus bowers^ ; he breathes the fragrance of the groves of ^va*"^ 
and sleeps upon the dovm of the cygnets of the Ganees\ 

4 He speaks^, and his mandate is obeyed^ ; he wlsnes'. and 
his wish is gratified^ ; all', whom he sees", obey him', and all', 
whom he hears', flatter him\ How different^ , O Ortogrul', 
is thy condition', who art doomed to the perpetual torments 
of unsatisfied desire' ; and who hast no amusement in thy 
power', tiiat can withhold thee from thy own reflections'' ! 

5 They tell thee that thou art wiat^ ; but what does wiadcm 
avail wim ptyoerty^ ? None will flatter the poor^ ; and the toiae 
have very little power of flattering themse!ves\ That man is: 
surdy the most wretched of the sons of wretchedness', who 
lives vnthhis own faults^ and follies' always before him' ; and 
who has none to reconcile him to himself by praise' and vcne- 
ration\ f have Jong sought contenf, and nave not found i\> ; 
I will from this moment endeavour to be rJch\" 

6 FuU of his new resolution', he shut himself m his cham- 
ber for six months', to deliberate how he should grow rich'' 
He sometimes purnosed to offer himself as a counseUor to one 
of the kmgs in Incna' ; and at others resolved to dig for dia- 
monds in the mines of Golconda^. 

7 One day', after some hours passed in violent fluctuation 
of opinion', sleep insensiUy seized him in hb chair\ He 
dreamed that he was ranging a desert country', in search of 
Vome one that might teach him to grow rich''| and', as he stood 

on the top of a hOl', shaded with cypress', in doubt whither 
to direct nis steps', his /(rfAer appeared on a sudden standing 
before him\ « Ortogrul'," said the old man', " I know thy 
I>erplexity^ ; listen to thy father^ ; turn thine eye on the oppo- 
site mountain\" 

8 Ortogrul looked', and saw a torrent tumbling down the 
rocks\ roaring with the noise of thunder", and scattering its 
foam on the impending wood«\ "Now'," said his fathei<. 
"behold the valley that lies between the hillsV Ortogrul 
looked', and espied a littie well', out of which issued a small 
rivulet\ « Tell me', now'," said his father", " dost thou vidsh 
for sudden affluence', that may pour upon thee like the moun- 
tain torrenf ; or for a slow and gradual increase', resembling 
the rillgfiding from the well^ ?'* 

9 « Cet me be qmMf richV said Ortogrul ; " let the gol- 
den stream be quick'and violentV " Look round theeV said 
his fiitiier', " once again\" Ortogrul looked', and perceived 
the channel of the torrent drsT aira dusty^ ; but following the 
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rivulet froin ttut weir, he traced it to a wide lake'', which the 
supply', slow and constant^, kept always full\ He awoke', 
and determined to grow rich by silent profit, and persever- 
iflf Industry^. 

^ 10 Having soM his patrimony', he engaged in merchant 
dise^ ; and in twenty years', purchased lanas', on which he 
raised a house', equal m sumptuousness to that of tiie vizier"^ ; 
to this mansion he invited all the ministers of pleasure', ex- 
pecting to emoy all the felicity which he had imagined riches 
able to affords Lebure soon made him weary of himseir, 
and he longed to be persuaded that he was great' and hap- 

>y^. He was courteous' and liberal^ : he gave all that ap- 
,iD99ehed him', hopes of pleasing him', and all who shouiil 
pleetae him', hopes of being rewarded^. Every art of praise', 
*vas tried', ^pd every source of adulatory fiction', was bx- 
hau«ted\ 

11 Orto^ul heard his flatterers without deiighf, because 
he found himself unable to believe them^. His own heart 
told him its frailtie^^ ; Ijis own understanding', reproached 
him with \m faults\ " How long'," said he', with a deep 
sigh', " have 1 been labouring in vam to amass wealth', which 
at last is useless^ ! Let no man hereafter wish to be rich% who 
id ali'eady too wis& to be ilatteredV dr. johnson 

SECTION VI. 
3r%e HiU of Science. 

IN that season of the year', when the serenity of the sky',, 
the various fruitd which cover the ground', the discoloured 
foliage of the trees', and all the swee|;', but fading graces of 
Inspiring autumn', open the mind to benevolence\ and dis- 
pose it for contemplation', I was wandering in a beautiful and 
romantic country', till curiosity began to give way to weari- 
ness' ; and I sat down on the fragment ofa rock overgrown 
with moss' ; where the rustling of the falling leaves^ the dash- 
ing of waters^ and the hum of the distant city', soothed my 
mnid into a most perfect tranquillity' ; and sleep insensibly 
stole ui)on me', as I was indulging the agreeable reveries'^, 
which the objects around me naturally inspired\ 

2 I immediately found myself in a vast extended plain', in 
the middle of which arose a mountain', higher than Ihad lie- 
fore any conception of\ It was covered >v:th a multitude of 
people"; chiefly youth', many of whom pressed forward ^itli 
the fiveltest exoi-^ssiou ofaraourin their countenance', though 
the way was', m many pkces', steep and diflicult\ 

3 I observed', that those', who had just begun to climb the 
i^J^, thoujjht themselves not far from theJop\ but as they 
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proceeded'} new hills were centinually risioe to their view^ ; 
and the summit of the highest they could oefore discern^, 
seemed but the foot of aaother^^ till tlie mountain at len^ 
appeared to lose itself in the clouds\ 

4 As I was gazing on these tilings with astonishment^, a 
friendly instructei* suddenly appeared^ : " The mountain be- 
fore fiiee'" said he', " is the Hill of Science\ On the top", is 
the temple of Truth", whose head is above the clouds', and a 
veil of pure light covers her face\ Observe the progress of 
her votaries^ ;De silenf and attentive\" 

5 After I had noticed a variety of objects", I turned my 
eye towards the multitudes who were cfimbing the steep as- 
cenf, and observed amongst them a youtii of a lively look\ a 
piercing eye", and somethmjj fiery and iiTegular in all his mo- 
tions^. His name was Genius\ He darted like aii eagle up 
the mountain", and left his companions gazing after Him with 
envy" and admiration^ ; but his progress was unequal", and 
interrupted by a thousand caprices\ 

6 When rleasure warbled in the valley", he mingled m 
her train\ When Pride beckoned towards the precigicc^, 
he ventured to the tottering edge\ He delighted in devious^ 
and untried paths", and made so many excursions from the 
road", that his feebler companions often outstripped him\ I 
observed that the Muses beheld him with partiality' ; but 
Truik often frowned", and turned aside her face\ 

7 While Genius was thus wasting his strength in eccentric 
flights", I saw a person of very different appearance", named 
Application\ He crept along with a slow and unremitting 
pace", his eyes fixed on the top of the mountain', patiently 
"removing eveiy stone that obstructed his way", till he saw 

most of mose below him", who hiid at first derided his slo^v" 
and toilsome progress*". 

8 Indeed", there were few who ascended the hill with 
equal" and uninterrupted steadiness'' ; for", besiaes the diffi- 
culties of the way', they were continually solicitea to turn 
aside", by a numerous crowd of Appetites^ Passions^ and i 
Pleasures", whose^importunity", when once comnlied with', 
they became less and less able to resist^ : and though they of- 
ten retained to the path", the asperities of the road were 
more severely felt^ ; the hill appeared more steep" and rug- 
ged^; the fruits", which were wholesome'^ and refreshing^, 
seemed harsh" and ill tasted^; their sight grew dim"; ami 
their feet tript at every little obstruction\ 

9 I saw", with some surprise", that the Muses', whose bu- 
siness was to cheer^ and encourage" tbffse who were toiling 
up the ascent", would often sing m the bowers of Pleasorer 
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and accortipany those who were enticed away at the call of 
the Passions\ They accompanied them^, however', but a 
little tvay^; and always forsook them when they lost sight of 
the hill\ The tyrants then doubled their chains upon the 
iinhappy captives^ ; and led them away, witiiout resistance', 
to the celfe of Ignorance', or the mansions of Misery". 

10 Amongst the innumerable seducers'', who were endeav- 
ouring to draw away the votaries of Truth from the path of 
science', there was one% so little formidable in her appear- 
ance\ and so gentle and languid in her attempts', that I should 
scarcely have taken notice of heK, but for the numbers she 
had imperceptibly loaded with herchain8\ 

11 Indolence^, (for so she was called',) far from proceeding 
to open hostilities', did not attempt to turn their fifect out of 
the path', but contented herself with retarding their pro- 
ffi-ess^ ; and the purpose she could not force them to aban- 
don', she persuaded them to delay\ Her touch had a pow- 
er like that of the torpedo', whidi withered the strength 
of those who came within its influence\ Her unhappy ciip- 
tives still turned their faces towai-ds the temple', and always 
hoped to arrive there^ ; but the ground seemed to slide from 
beneath their feef,and they found themselves at the bottom', 
before they suspected they had changed their place\ 

12 The placid serenity^, which at first appeared in their 
countenance', changed by degrees into a melancholy lan- 
guor^, wiiich was tinged with deeper and deeper gloom', as 
they glided down tlie stream of Insignificance', a dark and 
sluggish wateK, which is curled by no breeze', and enlivened 
by no murmur', till it falls into a dead sea', where startled 
passengers are awakened hy the shock', and the next mo- 
ment buried in the gulf of OolivionN 

13 Of all the unhappy deserters from the paths of Science', 
none seemed less able to return than the followers of Indo- 
lencc\ The captives of Appetite^ and Passion' would often 
seize the nioment when their tyrants were languid" or asleep' 
to escape jrom their enchantment^ ; but the dominion of In- 
dolence', was constanf and unremitted^ ; and seldom resisted', 
till resis^pe was in vain^. ^ 

14 After contemplating these things', I turned my eyes to- 
wards the top of the mountain', where the 'ur was always 
pure^ and exhilarating', the path shaded with laurels^ andev- 
er^ens'yand the efifulgence which beamed from tlie face of 
Science', s^iemed to shed a glory round her votaries\ Hap- 
py« said r,are they who are permitted to asct?ndthe moun- 
«m^ ! But while I was pronouncing thfs exclamatk>Il^ with 
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uncommon ardour^, I saw^, standing beside me^, a form of 
diviner features", and a more benign radiance\ 

1 5 "Happier"," said she", ** are tney whom Virtue conducts 
to the Mansions of Content\" « What"." said I", « does Vir- 
tue then reside in the wrfe" ?" " 1 am found"," said she", ** in the 
vale", and I illuminate the mountain\ I cheer the cottager 
at his toil", and inspire fhe sage at his meditation\ 1 mmgle 
in the crowd of cities", and bless the hermit in his cel^. I 
have a temple in every heart that owns my influence, aod 
to lum tiiat wishes for me", I am already present\ Science 
may raise thee to eminence" ; but I alone csin gnide thee to 
felicity^'" 

16 While Virtue was thus speaking", I stretched out my 
arms towards her", with a vehemence which broke my slvan- 
ber^. The chill dews were falling around me", and the shades 
of evening stretched over the landscape\ I hastened home? 
ward"; and resigned the night to silence" and meditation\ 

SECTION vn. 

Theioumey of a day ; ct picture of human life. 

O BID AH", the son of Ap'»nsina", left the caravansera ear* 
ly in the morning", and pursued his journey through 
the plains of Indostan\ He was fresh" and vigorous with 
resr ; he was animated witii hope ; he was incited by desire"^ ; 
he walked swiftly forward over the vallies", and saw the 
hills gradually rising before him\ 

2 As he passed along", his '^/ata were delighted with the . 
morning song of ^le bird of paradise* ; he wasftinned by the last 
flutters of the sinking breejje", and sprinkled with dew frona 
groves of spices^. He sometimes contemplated the towering 
height of the oak", monarch of the hills" ; and sometimes 
(caughtthe gentle fragrance of the primrose", eldest daughter 
of the spring^: all his senses were gratified", and all care was 
banished from his heart\ 

S Thus he went on", tiU the sun approached his meridian", 
and the increased heat preyed upon nis strength^; he then 
looked round about him for some more commodious path\ 
He saw", on his right hand", a grove that seemed to wave its 
shades as a sign of invitation^ ; ne entered if, and found the 
.coolness^ and verdure" irresistibly pleasant\ 

4 He did not", however", forget whither he was travel- 
ling', but found a narrow way", bordered witii flowers", which 
appeared to have the same du-ection with the main road'' : 
and was pleased", that", by this happy experiment", he had 
found means to unite pleasuee^ with lousiness"} and to gain t^^ 
rewards of dlligence*^ without su£fering its fatigues\ 
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5 He"*! therefore^ still continued to walk for a time', with- 
out the \&tst remission of his ardour', except that he wa& 
sometimes tempted to stop by the music of the birds', whidi 
the heat nad assembled in the shade' ; and sometimes amused 
himself with plucking the flowers that covered the bmiks on 
each sidW", or the fruits that hung iipon the branches\ 

6 At |asf , the green path began to decline from its first 
tendency^ and to wind among hills^ and thickets', cooled 
with fountains', and murmuring with waterfalls\ Here 
Obidah paused for a time', and began to consider whether it 
were longer safe to forsake the known and common track^ ; 
but remembering that the heat was now in its greatest vio- 
lence', and that tne plain was dusty^ and uneven', he resolved 
to p ursue the new path', which he supposed only to make h 
few meanders', in compliance with the varieties of the grcimd', 
and to end at le^t in the common road\ 

7 Having thus calmed his solicitude', he renewed his pace', 
though he susi>ected that he was not gaining ground\ This 
uneasiness of his mind', inclined him to lay hold on every new 
objects and ^ve way to every sensation that might sooth' or 
divert mm\ He listened to every echo^ ; he mounted evenr 
hall for a fresh prospect^ ; he turned aside to every cascade' . 
and pleased himselr with tracing the course of a gentle river 
that rolled among the trees', and watered a large re^on with 
innumerable circumvolutions\ 

8 In these amusements', the hours passedaway unaccount- 
ed^ ; his deviations had perplexed his memory, and he knew 
not towlirds what point to travel\ He stood pensive' and 
confused^ afraid to go forward', lest he should go wrong', yet 
conscious that the tune of loitering was now past^. Wmle he 
was thus tortured with uncertain^, the sky was overspread 
vsrith clouds^ ; the day vanished from before him' ; and a sud- 
den tempest gatiiered round his head\ 

9 He was now roused by his dangeK, to a quick and pain- 
ful remembrance of his folly'' ; he now saw how happineas is 
losf, when ease is consultea'' ; he lanaented the unmanly im- 
patience that prompted him to seek shelter in the grove'' ; and 
despised the petty curiosity that led him on from trifle' to tri- 
fle\ While he was thus reflecting', the air grew blacker', and 
a dap of thunder broke his meditatioh\ 

10 He now resolyed to do what yet remained in his pow- 
er"^, to tread back the ground which he had passed', and try 
to find some issue where the wood might open iaito the plain;. 
He prostrated himself on the ground', and recommended his 
life to the Lord of Nature\ He rose with confidence and 
tranquillity', and pressed on with resolution^ The beasts of 
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the desert were in motion^ and on every hand were heard 
the nungled howls of rage^ and fear', and ravage' and expira- 
tion\ AH the horrors of darkness"" and solitudV, surrounded 
him'' : the winds roared in the woods' , and the torrents tum- 
bled from the hiUs\ 

1 1 Thus forlorn^ and distressed", he wandered through the 
wiW, without knowing whither he was going', or whether 
he was every moment drawing nearer to safety", or to de- 
8truction\ At length', not fear', but laboufr\ began to over- 
come him*^ ; his breath grew shorf , and his knees trembled'' ; 
and he was on the point of lying down in resignation to Ms 
fate", when he beheld', through the brambles', the glimmer of 
a taper\ 

la He advanced towards the light' : and finding that it pro- 
ceeded from the cottage of a hermif , he called humbly at the 
door', and obtained admiSsion\ The old man set before him 
such provi»ons as he had collected for himself, on which 
Obidah fed with eagerness' and gratitude'^. 

18 When the repast was over, "Tell me"," said the her- 
mif, " by what chance thou hast been brought hither^ ? I have 
been now twenty y^rs an inhabitant of the wilderness', in 
which I never saw a man before\" Obidah then related 
the occurrences of his journey', without any conceahnenf or 
paI]iation\ 

14 •< Son'," said the hermif, " let the errors' and follies', 



' of youth', _— _ -. -„ 

expectation' ; we set forward with spirif and liope', with 
gaiety^ and with diligence', and travel on awhile in the direct 
road of piety', towards the mansions of rest'. 

15 In a snort lime', we remit our fervour', and endeavour 
to find some mitigation of our duty', and some more easy 
means Of obtaining the same end\ We then relax our vig- 
our, and resolve no longer to bfe terrified with crimes at a dis- 
tance' ; but rely upon our own constancy, and venture to 
approach what we resolve never to touch'. We thus enter 
the bowers of ease', and repose in the shades of security^. 

16 Here the heart softens', and vigilance subsides' ; we are 
then wflUng to inquire whether anptner advance cannot be 
made', and whether we may nof , at leasf , turn our eyes upon 
the gardens of pleasure'. We approach them with scruple' 
and hesitation^' we enter tliem', but enter timorous and 
trembling' ; and always hope to pass through them without 
losing the road of virtue', wnich', for a while', we keep in our 
sighr, and to which we purpose to return'. But tempta*' 
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succeeds temptation'', and one compliance^, prepares us 
other^ j we in time lose the happiness of innocence', and 
i our disquiet with sensual gratincations\ 
By degrees', we let fall the remembrance of our origin- 
snnon", and quittiie only adequate object of rational de- 
We entan^e ourselves in business^ immerge ourselves 
:ury\ and rove through the labyrinths of inconstancy' ; 
e darkness of old age', begins to invade US', and disease^ 
nriety'. obstruct our way\ We then look back upon 
ves Witn horror\ with sorroW, with repentance^ ; and 
, but too often vainly wish', that we had not forsaken the 
ofvirtue\ 
Happy a*-** they', my son', who shall learn from ihy ex- 



r hope- 

nor sincere endeavours ever unassisted'' ; that the wan- 
may at leneth return, after all his errors'; and that he who 
^res strengm^ and courage' from above', shaU find danger^ 
Lifficulty' give way before him^. Go now', my son , to 
•epose^; commit thyself to the care of Omnipotence' ; 
ivnen the mormnff calls again to toil', begin anew thy 
ley' and thy lifeV^ dr. joHirsoif. 

CHAP. m. 

DIDACTIC PIECES. . 
SECTION I. 

The imporianu of a good EdtLcaiion, 
3NSn)£R a human ^ul', without education', like 
arble in the quarry^ : wnich shows none of its inherent 
ies', until the skill of the polished, fetches out the col- 
makes the surface shine', and discovers every ornamen- 
ud\ spot^, and vein', that runs through the body of it\ 
ition'. after the same manner', when it works upon a 
miner, draws out to view every latent virtue"" ana per- 
i', which', without such helps', are never able to niake 
ippearance^. 

my reader will give me leave to change the allusion so 
pon him', I shalimake use of the same instance to il- 
e the force* of education', which Aristotie has brought 
Isdn his doctrine of substantiaj forms', when he tells us, 
statue lies hid in a block of marble' ; and that the art 
statuary only clears away the superfluous matter', and 
ss the rubbi8h\ The figure is m the stone', and the 
>r only fiuds it\ 

(to*) ^ . 
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3 Wbat sculpture is to a block of marble^, education liB to 
a human soul"^. The philosopher^ the sainf , or the hero\ the 
wise\ the good\ or the great man', very often lies hid and 
concealed m a plebeian^ which a proper education might 
have disinterred', and brought to light^. i am therefore much 
delighted with reading the accounts of savage national , and 
with contemplatmg those virtues which are wild' and uncul 
tivated^ : to see courage exerting itself in fierceness^ resolu- 
tion in obstinacy^, wisaom in cunning', patience in siulenness' 
anddespair\ 

4 Mpn's passions operate variously, and appear in differ- 
ent kinds or actions^, according as they are more or less recti- 
fied and swayed by reason\ When one hears of negroes', 
who', upon the death b/ their masters', or upon changing their 
service , hang themselves upon ihe next tree', as it sometimes 
happens in our American plantations', who can forbear ad- 
miring their fidelity', though it expresses itself in so dreadful 
a manner^ ? 



5 What nught not that savage greatness of soul', which 
appears in these poor vtnretches on many occasions', be raised 
to , were it rightly cultivated^ ? And what colour of excuse 
can there be', for the contempt with which we treat tiiis part 
of our species' , that we should not put them upon the com- 
mon footing of humanity'^ ; that we should only set an inng- 
nificant fine upon the man who murders them"" ; nay', that 
we should', as much as in us lies', cut them off from the 
prospects of happiness in another world', as well as in (kU^; 
and deny them that wMch we look upon as the proper means 
for attaimng it^ ? 

6 It is therefore an unspeakable blessing', to be bom in 
those parts of the worid', where wisdom^ and laiowlc^e" 
fiourish^ ; though', it must be confessed', there are' even in 
these parts'.several poor uninstructed person8',who are but lit- 
tle above tne inhabitants of those nations', of which I have 
been here speaking' ; as those who have had the advantages 
of amore liberal education', rise above one another by sever- 
al different degrees of perfection\ 

7 For', to return to our statue m the block of marble', we 
see it sometimes only begun to be dupped', sometimes rou^ 
hewn', and hut just sketched into a numan figure^ ; some- 
times', we see triij man appearing distinctly in all his limbs^ 
and features^ ; sometimes^ we find the figure wrought up to 
great elegsmcy^ ; but seldom meet with any to which the band 
of a Phidias^ or a Praxiteles', could not give several mee 
touches' and fini8hings\ adiwso* J 
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SECTION II. 

031 Gratitude, 

THERE is not a more pleasing exercise of the mmd', 
than^aiiiude\ Ii is accompanied with so great in- 
ward satislaction'y that the duty is sufficiently re%varded by 
the perforniance\ It is not", like the practice of many other 
virtues', difficult^ and painful', but attended with so much 
pleas^ure", that were there no positive command which en- 
joined it", nor any recompense laid up for it hereafter", a gen- 
eraus mind would indulge *in if, for the natural grcUiJication 
which it affords\ 

a, If gratitude is due from man' to man", how much more 
from man' to his Maker' : The Supreme Being", does not on^ 
ly confer upon us those bounties which proceed more imme- 
(fiately from his own hand", but even those benefits Which 
are conveyed to us by oihers\ Every blessing we enjoy", by 
what means soever it may be conferred upon us", is the gift of 
Him who is the great Author of good", and the Father of 
inercies'. 

3 If gratitude", when exerted tovirards one another", nat- 
urally produces a veryfileasing sensation in the mind of aerate- 
ful man", it exalts the soul into rapture", when it is employed 
on this great object of gratifwde'' ; on tnis beneficent Being", 
who has given us every thing we alretidi/ possess' ^ and from 
whom we expect every thing we yet hope for\ adoi s on. 
' SECTION III. 
On Forgiteness, 

THE most plain and natural sentiments of eqtnty", concur 
vnth divine authority", to. enforce the duty of forgive- 
ness\ Let him who has never", in his life", done wrong", be 
allowed the privilege of remaining inexorable\ But let such 
as are conscious orrraiities' and crimes", consider forgiveness 
as a debt which they owe to others\ Common failings^ are 
the strongest lesson of mutual forbearanee\ Were this vir- 
tue unknown among men", order" and comfort\ peace^ and 
repose", would be strangers to human life\ 

S, Injuries retaliated according to the exorbitant measure 
which passion prescribes", would excite resentment in retum\ 
The injured person", would beconie the injurer^ : and thus 
Wrongs\ retaiiationsV and fresh injuries", would circulate in 
endless succession", tin the world was rendered a field of b!ood\ 

8 Of all the passions which invade the human breast", re- 
venge is the most direfuF. When allowed to reigu with full 
dominion", it is more than sufficient to poison the few pleas- 
res which remain to man in his present state\ How mtieh 
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soever a person may sufiTer from inj^ntice', he b abwikyB in 
luizard or steering more from the proaeoi£tioii «f re▼eDge^ 
The violeBce of an enemy^, cannot inflict wbat is eowal to the 
torment he creates to hinBe^f, hy means of the fieice^ and k 
desperate pasnons^, which he allows to rage m lus soul\ !f. 

4 Those evil spuits that inhabit the regions of miseiy , are ]\ 
represemted as dei^htingin reyenge^and cruelty\ BikaU v ^ 
that is great^ and good in the universe^ is on the side <of cto^ ^^ 
ency' and mercy\ The almighty Ruler of the world", thouffh - » 
for ages offended by the unrighteousness", and insulted foy me 
impi^ of meii ', is *^ long- suffering^ and slow to angerS'^ ; 

5 liis Son% when he appeared in our nature% exhibited^ 
both in his tim^ and his death'', the most illustrious exaonple 
of fornveness", Which the world ever behe]d\ If we look 
into the histoiy of mankind^, we shall find thsif, in every »ztff 
they who have been respected as worthy^ or admirea as 
great^, have been distinguished for this virtue\ 

6 Revenge dwells in Uttle minds^. A noble^ and magnan- 
imous spirit^, is always superior to it\ It suffers nof , from tiiie ; 
injuries of meii",4liose severe shocks which others feel^ CoU 
lected within itself, it stands unmoved by their impotent asr 
saults^; and with generous pih/^^ rather than with anger^, 
4ooks down on their unworthy conduct\ It has bfien truly 
i»ld% that the gretUest man on earth'', can no sooner mmmU an 
injuiy^ than a g€fod man", can make himself greats, by for- 

jiving ]t\ BLAIE. 

SECTION IV. I 

^oUves to the practice ofgenUeness. J 

fW^O promote the virtue of gentleness'', we ought to view 
JL our character with an impartial eye^; and to ^am% from ' 
^ur own failing, to give that indulgence which in our turn 
we claim\ It is pride which fills the world with so much 
^auTfdiness" and. severity\ In the fulness of self-estimatioB'', 
we foi^et what we are\ We claim attentions to whicH ive 
fire not entitled\ We are rigorous to ofiences^, as if we had 
nf ver offended'^ ; unfeeling to distress^ as if we knew not what 
|t was to 8uffer\ From mose airy regions of pride^ and foliyy 
)et us descend to our proper lever. ; 

3L Let us surve^r the natural equality on which Prmndenee ^ 
fias placed man^ with man^, and reflect on the infirmitieir com- 
mon to all\ If the reflection on natural equality^ and mutur i 
^ ofl!ences% be insufficient to prompt humamty; let us at hati 
^ememberwhat we are in the sight of our Creishr\ H^^m^'^ 
nme of that forbearance todve one another^, t^cI* "^^i-Lv 
^eamesUy entreat from heaven' ? Can we look for clemency 
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•r gentleness from our Judge^, when we are so backward to 
show it to our own brethren'.'. 

5 Let us also accustom ourselres to reflect on the small mo- 
ment of those thin^, which are the usual incentives to vio- 
lence' and contention\ In the ruffled' and angry hour', we 
new ^*rery appearance through a false medium\ The most 
Inconsiderable point of interest^ or honour', swells into a mo- 
mentoun object "^ ; and the slightest attaclf, seems to threaten 
immediate ruin^. 

4 But after passion^ or imde', has sub^ded', we look around 
m vain for the mighty mischiefs we dreadea\ The fabric' 
which our disturbed imagination had reared', totally disap- 
pears\ But though the cause of contention has dwindled 
away', its consequences remain\ We have alienated a friepd^ , 
we have imbittered an enemy^, we have sown the seeds of 
future suspidon\ malevolence', or disgust\ 

5 Let us suspend our violence for a momenf , when causes 
of discord occur\ Let us anticipate that period of coolness', 
which', of itself, will soon arrive\ Let us reflect how liiiU 
we have any prospect of gaining by fierce contention^, but 
how much or tne true happiness of life', we'are certain of thlrow- 
ing away\ Easily', and from the smallest chink', the bitter 
waters of strife are let forth"" ; but their course cannot be fore- 
seen^ ; and he seldom fails of suffering most from their poi- 
sonous effects, who first allows them to fiow\ bjlair. 

SECTION V. 

A suspicious temper the source of misery to Us possessor. 

AS a suspicious spirif , is the source of many crimes^ and 
calamities in the world'^ so it is the spring of certain misery 
to the person who indulges it\ His friends wiU be few' , and 
small win be his comfort in those whom he possesses\ Be- 
lieving others to be his enemies', he will of course make them 
fluch\ Let his caution be ever so greaf, the asperity of his 
thoughts will often break out in his behaviour^ , and In re- 
turn for suspecting^ and hating', he will incur suspicion' and 
hatred\ 

% Bendes the extenud evfls which he draws upon himseilf^ 
arising from alienated friendships broken conndence\ ana 
open enmity', the suspidous temper itself is one of the worst 
evils which any man can 8uffer\ If " in all fear there is tor- 
ment," how miserable must be his state', who', by living in 
perpetual j[ea2ouj3/^, ^^^ io perpetual dread" ! 

3 Looking upon himself to be surrounded with apies\ ene- 

•nies\ and designing men', he is a stranger to reliance' and 

ru8t\ He knows not to whom to Open himsdf^. He dresses 
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his countenance in forced smiles', nvliile his heart throbs 
within from apprehensions of secret treachery\ Hence fret- 
fuhiess', andiu humour\ disgust at the world'', and all the 
painful sensations of an irritated^and imbittered rniMT. 

4 So numerous'^ and great' are the evils arising from a sus- 
picious disposition", thaf, of the two extremes', it is more eK- 
gible to expose ourselves to occasional disaavanta^e from 
Sii'nking too weR of others", than to suffer continual nnserj by 
thlnkins always ifl.of them\ It is better to be sometimes 
imposed upon^ than never to trusf . Safety is purchased at 
too dear a rate", when', in order to secure if, we are obliged 
to be always clad in armour', and to live in perpetual hostility 
with our feUows\ 

5 This is"^ for the sake of living', to deprive ourselves of the 
comfort of life\ The man of eancUmi^^ enjoys his situation", 
whatever it is", with cheerfulness" and peace\ Prudence di- 
rects his Intercourse with the world" , and no black suspicions 
haunt his hours of rest\ Accustomed to view the characters 
of his neighbours in the most favourable lighf , he is like oae t 
who dwells amidst those beautiful scenes of nature", on which | 
the e^ rests with pleasure . t 

6 Whereas the nujpootiA man", having his ima^nation fill- h 
ed ivith all the shocking forms of human falsehood^ deceit\ i[ 
and treachery"j resembles the traveller m the wilderness', who if 
discerns no objects around him but such as are either dreary" j 
or terrible^ ; caverns that yawn\ serpents that hiss", and beasts j 
of prey that ho wl\ blair. it 

SECTION VL I 

Comforts of Eet^ion, i 

TUEKE are many who have passed the age of youth" and I' 

beauty^ ; who have resignea the pleasures of that smi- "\ 
lin^ season"* ; who begin to decline into the vale of years", im- 
paired in their healthy depressed in their fortunes^ stript of 
their friends^ their children", and perhaps still more tender 
connexion8\ What resource can ^^t« world afford them^ ? It 

presents a dark and dreary waste", through which there does h 

notissueasincle ray ofcomfort\ ^ 'tf 

, ft Every delusive prospect of ambition is now at an end^,. j 

long experience of mankind", an experience very different c^ 

from what the open and eenerous soul of youth had fondly 1 1 

dreamt of, has rendered tne heart almost inaccessible to new w 

firiendships^. The principal sources of activity", are taken jk 

away", when those for whom we labour", are cut off from us^ ; ji^ 

those who animated\ and who sweetened", all the tofls of bfe\ f- 

3 Where then can the soul find rcfup", but in the boaom |, 
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of Rdi^pn^ ? There she is admitted to those pi^pmects of 
Providenee^ and futurity^, which alone can wann ana fill the 
heart\ I spei^ here of such as retidn the feelings of hu- 
manity^ ; wtiom misfortunes have softened"", and perhaps ren- 
dered more dehcately sensible^ ; not of sudi as possess that 
stupid insensibility^, which some are pleased to dignify with 
the name of Philosophy. 

4 It might therefore be expected', that those philosophers^, 
who think they stand on no need thiemselvea of the assistance 
of religion to support their virtue", and who never feel tiie 
Ufant of its consolations', would yet have the humanity to 
consider the very dijfkr&ni situation of tlie rest of mankind' ; 
tod not endeavour to deprive them of what habif , at leastf, if 
thej will not allow it to be nature', has made necessary to 
their morals', and to their happiness\ 

5 It might be expected', that humanly would prevemt 
them from breaking into the last retreat ot the unfortunate'^ 
who can no longer be objects 'of^their envy"^ or resentmenf , 
afnd tearing from them their only remaining comfort^. The 
attempt to ridicule religion may be agreeable to aomi^^ by 
relieving them from restraint upon their pleasures^ ; and may 
irender o/fcer* very miserable', by making them doubt those 
thiths', in which they were most deeply interested'' ; but it can 
convey real good^ and happiness' to no one individua^. 

OREeOET. 

SECTION vn. 

Diffidence of our abHUiea, a mark qfteiadom, 
' is a sure indication of good sense', to be diffident of it\ 
We then', and not tiU then',, are growing tmc', when we 
begin to discern how weak and unwise we are\ An absolute 
petfeetion of understanding', is impossible^: he makes the 
nearest approaches to if, who has tne sense to discern^ and 
the humility to acknoT^ledge', its imperfections\ 

£ Modesty always sits gracefully upon youth^ ; it covers a 
multitude of faults ^ and aoubles the lustre of every virtue 
which if seems to hide'': the perfections of men being like 
those flowers which appear mOre beautiful', when their leaves 
are a little contracted and folded up', than when they are full 
blown', and display themselves', without any reserve", to the 
view\ 

'» We are some of us very fond of knowledge', and apt to 
value ourselves upon any proficiency in the sciences^ : one sci- 
ence', however', there is', worth more than all the rost^ ; and 
tliAt is', the science of living well^ ; This shall remain', when 

tongues shall cease^" and** knowledge shall Taiiishawa|r^.* 
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4 As to new notions^ and new doctrinesT, of which this sige 
18 very froitfur, the time wiB come', when we shall have no 
fkasure in them^ : naf", the time shall come', when they shaU 
be exploded"^ and would have been forgottenrj if they had not 
been preserved in those exc«*llent book^, which con&in a con- 
futation of them^; like insects preserved for ages in amber^ 
which otherwise would soon have returned to the common 
mass of things\ 

5 But a firm belief of Christianitjr, and a practice suitable 
to if, will support and invigorate tne mind to the last^ ; and 
most of alK, at wwf , at that important houK, which must decide 
our hopesf' and apprehensions^ : and the wisdom", which', 
like our Saviour', cometh from above', will', through his 
merits', bring us thither^. All our other studies^ and pursuits', 
however differenf, ought to be subservient to', and centre tn', 
ihis grand poinf, the pursuit of eternal happiness', by being 
good in ourselves^, and useful to the world\ seed. 

SECTION vni. 

On iKe importance of order in the distribution of our time. 

TIME', we ought to consider as a sacred fnuf , committed 
to us by God , of which we are now the depositaries', and 
are to render an account at the last\ That oomon of it which 
he has allotted to us', is intended partiy for the concerns of 
ffds world',, partly for those of the next\ Let each of these 
occupy", in the distribution of our time', that space which 
properly belongs to it^. 

2 Let not the hours of hospitality'^ and pleasure,' interfere 
with the discharge of our necessary affairs' ; and let not what 
we caU n«ce«saru affairs', encroach upon the time which is due 
to devotion\ To every thing tiiere is a season', and a time 
for every purpose under the heaven*". If we delay till /o- 
momno what ought to be done to-donfy we overcharge the 
morrow with a burden which belongs not to it\ We load the 
wheels of time', and prevent them from carrying us along 
j9moothly\ 

8 He who every morning plans the transactions of the daj% 
Aod follows out that plan', carries on a thread which wifi gmde 
bim through the labyrinth of the most busy life\ The or- 
derly arrangement or his time', is like a ray of lighf, which 
darts itself &rough all his affairs\ Buf , where no plan is laid', 
where the disposal of time is surrendered merely to the chance 
of incidents', all things lie huddled together in one chaos', 
which admits neither of distribution' nor review\ 

4 The j 

ment of , , 
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[Tie first reouisite for mtroducing order into the manage- 
of time', IS", to be impressed with a just sense of >» 
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\ Let us consider well how much* ^ 
fizat it flies away\ The bulk of men aire Li noil 
cious^ and inconsistenf , than in their appreciation oiHint\ 
a they think ofitV as the measure of thdr continuance 
rth", they highly prize if, and with the greatest anxiety 
to lengthen it out\ 

But When they view it in separate parcels^, they appesir 
»ld it in contempt^, and squander it with inconsiaerate 
ision\ While they complain that life is ehort^, they are 
wishing its ditferent penods at an end\ Covetous Of 
r other i)ossession^, of time only they are prodigal\ They 
every idle man to be master of this properbjr, and mak« 
frivolous occupation welcome that can help ^em to 
ime it\ 

\jnong those who are so careless of time^,it is not to be 
;ted that order should be observed in its distribution\ 
by tliis fatal neglecf, how many materials of severe and 
5 regref , are they laying up in store for themselves^ t 
ime which they suffer to pass away in the midst of con- 
i', bitter repentance Seeks afterwards in vain to recallV 
i was omitted to be done at its proper momenf . arises ta 
e torment of some future season\ 
Vlanhood is disgraced by the consequences of neglected- 
i\ Old age', oppressed by cares that belonged ro a for- 
>eriod', labours under a burden not its own\ At the 
of life'', the dying man beholds with anguish that his 
are finishing', when his prepa^-ation for eternity is hardly 
aenced*. Such are the eflfects of a disorderly waste of 
, through not attending to its Value\ Enery thing in the 
f such persons', is misplaced\ Nothing is peroormed 
f^ from not being performed in due season\ 
Jut he who is orderly in the distribution of his thne% 
the proper method of escaping those manifold evflsV 
justly said to redeem the tune\ By proper manage^ 
, nejJn>&mff5 it\ He lives much in little spaCe'' ; mor$ 
w years", tnan otherB do in many\ He can five to God^ 
is own soul', and'^ at the same time', attend to all the 
ivful interests of the present world\ He looks back 014 
sf , and provides for the future\ 
[e catches^ and arrests^ the hours as they fly\ They 
irkcd down for useful purposes', and Iheir memoru re- 
. "Whereas those hours fleet by the maa of conftttMrn", 
8hadow\ His days'" and years', are either blanks^, of 
he has^ao remembrance'^ or they are filled up with 80 
ed and irregular a succession of unfiniBhedtransactioDB^ 
lOugh he remembers he has been husvT. yet he can 
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igiTe'no^tocount of the buiiness which had employed hun'' 

BLAIR ' 

SECTION JX. 

2%e dignity of virtue amtdst corrupt examples. 

THE most excellent^ and honourable^ character which can 
adorn a man"" and a Christian^is acquired hy resistiDg the 
torrent of vice\ and adhering to the cause of God^ and vir- 
tue' agadnst a corrupted multitude\ It will be found to hold in 
^eneraK, that thcT, who", in any of the great lines of life', 
have distinguished, themselves for thinking profoundly^, ana 
acting nobly", have despised popular prejudices", and aepast- • 
«d", in several tlungs", from tne c'onmion ways of the wofld\ 
SL On no occasion is this more requisite for true honour"^ 
than where rehgion^ and morality", are concemed\ In times 
of prevailing licentiousness", to maintain unblemished virtue^ 
and uncprrupted integrity" , in a public^ or a private cause", to 
stand £rm by what is fair"" and just", amidst cuscouragements" 
and opposition^; despising groundless censure'^and reproach ^; 
disdaming all comphance with public manners", when they 
are vidous"* and unlawful" ; and never ashamed of the punc- 
tual discharge of every duty towards God" and man^; — ^this is 
What shows true greatness of spirit^^ and will force approba- 
tion even from the degenerate multitude themselves\« 

3 " This is the man"," (their conscience will oblige them to 
acknowledge",) ^* whom we are unable to bend to mean con- 
'descensions\ We see it in vain either to flatter" or to threat- 
-en him^ ; he rests on a principle within", which we can- 
;iict shake^. To this man , we may", on any occasion", safely 
commit our cause\ He is incapable of betraying his trust\ 

,or deserting his friend", or denying his faithV^ 

4 It is", accordingly", this steady inflexible virtue", this re* 
Sgard to principle", superior to all custom^ and opinion", which 
peculiarly marked the characters of those in any age", who 
'4iave shone with distinguished lustre" ; and has consecrated 
^eir memory to all posterity*. It was this that obtained to 
;^neient Enoch", the most angular testimony of honour from 
3i6aven\ ' :? 

5 He continued to "walk with God",'* when the world 
apostatized from hun\ He pleased God", and was Moved 
t)f mm^ 5 so that living among sinners", he was translated to 
heaven without seeing death^ : " Yea", speedily was betaken 
away", lest wickedness should have altered his understand- 

. ing^, or deceit beguiled his soul^." 

6 When Sodom could not furnish ten righteous men to \ 
^^save if. Lot renudned unspotted amidst the cont8^oD\ <^<^ 
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Hved like an angel among spirits of darkness^ ; and the de- 
stroying flame was not permitted to go forth' tiH the good 
man was called away^, fcy a heavenly messenger', from his 
devoted city\ 

7 When " all flesh had corrupted their way upon the 
earthV then lived Noah', a righteous man', anfl a preacher 
of righteousnes8\ He stood alone', and was scoffed by the 
profane crew\ But they by the deluge were swept away^, 
while on him^ Providence conferred the immortal honour', 
of being the restorer of a better race', and the father of iLnew 
world\ Such examples as these^ and such honours confer- 
red by God on them who withstood the multitude of evil do- 
ers', should often be present to our minds\ 

8 Let us oppose them to the numbers of low> and corrupt 
examples', which we behold around us^ ; and when we are m 
hazard of being swayed by such', let us fortify our virtue', by 
thinkine of those', who', m former times', shone like stars in 
the miost of surrounding darkness', and are now shining in 
the kingdom of heaven', as the brightness of the^mamenf, 
for ever and ever\ blair. 

SECTION X. 

Hie fMyrUficahons of vice greater than those of virtue. 

THOUGH no condition of human life', is free from unea- 
siness', yet it must be allowed', that the uneasiness be- 
longing to a sinfid course', is far greater', than what attends 
a course oiweU'doing\ If we are weary of the labours oi 
vvrtii^^ we may be assured', that the world', whenever we try 
the exchange', will lay tqpon us a much heavier load\ 

a It is the auiside only^, of a licentious life', which is gay 
and smiling^. Within% it conceals toil\ and trouble'^ and 
deadly sorrow\ For vice poisons human happiness m the 
spring, by introducing disorder into the heart\ Those pas- 
sions which it seems to indulge', it only feeds with imperfect 
gratifications' , and thereby strengthens them for prey mg', in 
the end', on their unhappy victims''. 

3 It is a great mistake to imagine', that the pun of self- 
denial', is confined to virtue^. He who follows the world', as 
much as he who follows Chrisf , must " take up his crossV* 
and to him', assuredly', it will prove a more oppressive burden 
"Vice allows all our passions to ran^e uncontrolled^; and 
where each claims to be superior', it is impossible to gratify 
aU^. The predominant desire', can only oe indulged at thf 
expense of its rival\ 

^u "^^^^^S*^*^"^ which virhte exacts', are more severe 
than those', which amhUion imposes unon theilove of easc^ 
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toiide\ upcm k^imt^, a&d coyetousoess ^upou vamft^* Self-* 
aeniaTy therefore^, belongaTyln common^ to utice^ and twfue^ f 
but mfii i0Ut rraaanutble differenoe\ that Ibe pasflicHis which 
wttstu reqiUKS us to mortify^, it tends to weainn^ ; whereag'r 
tiioae winch viat obliges us to denv^, it^, at the same timeT) 
BtreiipgtiieD8\ The ont dindtdahca the pain of self-denial, by 
moderatiBg the demand of passion^; the oiker increatta if, by 
tendering tnose demands imperious^ and violent\ 

6 What distresses that occur in the calm life of rirtue^ caa 
be compared to those tortures', which remorse of conscioMse 
inflicts on the wicked^ ; to those severe hunaiUations', ariang 
€rom guilf , combined with misfortunes^ wluch sink them to 
the dust^ ; to those violent agitations of shame"" and disap- 
{>ointmenr, which sometimes drive them to the most fatal 
extremities^ and make them abhor their existence^ ! How 
often%in the midst of those disastrous situations^, into whichr- 
their crimes have brought them% have tibey execrated the se- 
ductions of vice; and% with bitter regret', looked back tDthe- 
day on which they first forsook the paiOi of innoceiiee^ ! 

BLAIH. 

SECTION XI. 

On Conteniment. 

g^OOT*BMTM£NT produces', in some measure', all those 
vy effects which the alchymist usually ascribes to what he* • 
eafls the philosopher's sUme'' ; and if it does not bring rkhcs^, if 
does the same thing'^ by banishing the destre of them\ If it 
•(iannot remove the disquietudes arising from a manVi mind% 
body\ or fortuner', it makes him eeuy under them^. It has in- 
deea a kindly influeace on the soul of man', in respect of «ve- 
ry being to whom he stands related\ 

2 It extingwshes all murmur ^, repining\and ingratilude', 
towards that Being who has allotted him his part to act in 
this world\ It destroys all inordinate ambition^ and every 
tendency to corruption^ with regard to the communihj where- 
in he is placed\ It gives sweetness to his conversation^, and 
a perpetual serenity to all his thoughtB\ 

6 Among the many methods which might be made use o^ 
for asqyiuiug this virtue', I shall mention only the two follow- 
ing\ First of all', a man should always consider how much 
he has more than he want^ : and secondly^, how much more 
unhappy hemig'^ be', than he really {s\ 

4 firaf , a man should always^ consider how much he has 
mare than he wants\ I am wonderfolly pleased with the re- 
ply which Aristippus made to on«', who condoled with^faim 
Spon the loss oK ikm^ : -^Why,^ arid hcf «4^|« " 
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fiurms dSt'f and you have but one^ ; so that I ought rather 4o 
be afflicted for you\ than you for nuf. " 

5 On the contranr", fooGsh men are more q>t to consid«r 
what they have losr, than what they immsmm^ and to &x their 
eyes upon those who are richer than tnemselves', rather than 
on those who are under greater <{i/^^iie«\ All the real pleas- 
ures'' and conveniences of life", lie in a narrow compass^ ; but 
it h the humour of mankind to be always looking forward', 
and straining after one who has got the start of them in wealth' 
and honour\ 

6 For this reason', as none can be properly called nd^', who 
have not more than they wanf , there are few rich men in any 
of the politer nations', but among the middle sort of people', 
who keep their wishes within their fortunes', and haye more 
iveaUh than they know how to enjoys. 

7 Persons of a higher rank^, live m a kind of splendid pov- 



vie one another m shadows^ and appearances' 
have at attunes beheld', with a great deal of mirth', this silly 
game tiiat is playing over their heads^ ; and', by contracting 
Sieir desires', they enjoy all that secret satisfoction which eth- 
ers are always in quest of ^ 

8 The truth is', tlus ridiculous chase after tiiu^nii?3f pleas- 
ares', cannot be sufficiently exposed^, as it is the great source 
of tiiose evils which generally undo a nation^. Let a man^s 
estate be what it ina^r, he is a ooor man', if he does not live 
within it" ; and naturally sets hunself on sale to any one that 
can ave him his price\ 

9 When Pittacus', after the death of^ brother^, who had 
left him a good estate', was offered a great sum of money by 
the king of Lydia', he thanked hini for his kindness' , but 




shaU add', luxury is artyicial poverty^. 

10 I shall therefore recommend to the consideration of 
those', who are always aiming at superfluous^ and imaginary 
enjoyments', and who will not he at me trouble of contracting 
their desir^ an excellent saying of Bion the philoso(^er\ 
iiamelT% ^ That no man has so much care', as he who enaeav- 
ours aher tiie most lumpiness\'' 

11 In the second place', every one ought to reflect how 
much more unhi^py hemMtbe', than he TeaSlyu\'—Tb» for- 
mer consideration took in all those^ who are suffidently pro* 
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videdTvith the means to make themselves easy^ ; <^i9 regards, 
such as actually lie under some pressure or nusfortune^ 
Thes6 may receive great alleviation', from such a comparison 
as t^e unhappy person may make between himself and oth- 
ers' J or between the misfortune which he suffers', -and greater 
misfortunes which mighi have befallen him^. 

li I like the story of the honest Dutchman', who', upon 
breaking his leg by a fall from the main-masf, told the stsid- 
ers hy, it was a great mercy that it was not his neck\ To 
whicn', since i am eot into quotations', cive me leave to add the 
sayuig of am old pnilosopher', who', after having invited some 
ofiiis friends to dine with him', was raffled by a person that 
came into the room in a passion', and threw down the table 
that stood before them\ " Every one','* says he', " has his ca- 
lamity^ ; and he is a happy man mat has no greater than this^." 

13 We find an instance to the samepurpose', in the life of 
doctor Hammond', written by bishop Fell^. As this good man 
was troubled with a complication of distempers', when he had 
the gout upon him', he used to thank God that it was not the 
stone^ ; and when he had the stone', that he had not both these 
distempers on him at the same time^. 

14 1 cannot conclude this essay without observing', that 
there nejrer was any system besides that of Christianity', 
which could effectually produce in the mind of man', the vir- 
tue I have been hitherto speaking of^. In order to make us 
contented with our condition', many of the present philoso- 
phers tell US', that our discontent only hurts ourselves', with- 
out beine able to make any alteration in our circumstances^ ; 
othersC, that whatever evil be&lls us is derived to us by a fatal 
neces*?ity', to wluch superior beings themaehes are subject^ ; 
while others^ J very gravely', tell the man who is miserable', 
that it is necessary he should be so', to keep up the harmony 
of the riniverse^ ; and that the scheme of Pnmdence would 
be trouMed'' and perverted', were he oUierwise\ 

15 These', and the like considerations', rather silence than 
aaiisfy a man'. They may show him that hi:^ discontent is 
unreaso)iahle\ but they are by no means sufficient to relieve if. 
They rather give despair^ than consolation'^. In a word', a 
jnan mi^ht reply to one of these comforters', as Augustus did 
ito his fnend', wno advised him not to grieve for the death o« 
•a person whom he loved', because his ffricf could not fetch 
nim again^ : " It is for tiuU very reason',^ sdd the emperoi^, 
"thatlgrieveN" 

16 On the contrary', religion bears a more tender regard 
to human nature\ It prescribes to every miserable man the 
means of bettering hi^ condition^ : n^, it shows him', that 
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irosperity^. The kctsl trifle is sufficient to discompose his 
nind^ and poison his pleasures.^ His very tmuaements are 
nixed mth turbulence' and passionN 

4 I would beseech this man to consider^, of what smaU 
noment the provocations which he receives', or at least 
magints Mmself to receive", are really in themselves^ : but of 
^hat great moment he makes them'', by suffering tnem to 
[eprive bhn of the possession of himseir. I would beseeeh 
lim to consider', how many hours of happiness he throws 
way", which a little more patience would allow him to enjoys : 
nd how much he puts it m the power of the most insignm- 
ant persons', to render him miserable^. 

5 " But who can expecf ," we hear him exclaim'} " that he 
i to possess the insensibility of a stone^ ? How is it possible 
or human nature to endure so many repeated provocations^? 
>r to bear calmly with so unreasonable behaviour^ ?' — ^My 
»rother' I if thou canst hear with no instances of unreasonabfe 
tehaviour', ^vithdraw thyself from the world\ Thou art no 
anger fit to live in it\ Leave the intercourse of men\ Re- 
peat ^o the mountain^ and the deserf , or shut thyself up in 
. cell\ For here', in Ae midst of society", offences must eom€\ 

6 We might as well expecf , when we behold a calm atmos- 
>here\ and a dear sky", that no clouds were ever to riso^, and 
!0 winds to blow", as that our life were lon^ to proceed', with- 
•ut receiving provocations from human fraitty\ The careless> 
nd the imprudenf , the giddy^ and the fickle', the ungratefuT 
nd the interested', every where meet U8\ They are the 
iriers^ and thorns', with which the paths of human life are 
ieset\ He only", who can hold his course among them with 
latience^ and equanimity', he who is prepared to bear what 
le must expect to happen', is Worthy of the name of a inan\ 

7 If we preserved ourselves composed but for a momenf , 
ire should perceive the insignificancy of most of those provo- 
aUons wliich we magnify so hignly\ When a few suns 
Qore have rolled over our heads', the storm wilKjof itself, 
lave subsided^ ; the cause of our present impatience^ and dis- 
urbance', will be utterly forgotten^. Can we not then an- 
icipate this hour of calmness to ourselves' ; and begin to en- 
ay the peace which it will certainly brins' ? 

8 J£ others have beliaved improperly', let us leave them to 
heir own folljT', without becomine the victim of their ca- 
price', and punishing oursdves on tneir account\ — ^Patience', 
n this exercise of if , cannot be too much studied', by all who 
nsh their Ule to flow in a smooth stream\ It is the reason 
>f a man", in opposition to the passion of a child"* It m the 
njoyment of peace\ in opposition to uproar^ and confusi^m''. 

(»*> BI.A1K. 
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SECTION XIV. 

Mideraiion in ow wishes recomTntnded. 

THE active mind of man'', seldom or never rests satis: 
with its^effe/t^ condition',how prosperous soev€r\ Oi 
naUy formed for a wider range of objects^^ for a Mgher spfa 
of enjoyments', it finds itselr, in every situation of fortii 
straitened' and confined\ Sensible of deficiency in its sts 
It is ever sending forth the fond desire', the asiMring wl 
after something beyond what is enjoyed at present^. 

a Hence', that restlessness wWch prevails so genei 
among i^nkind\ Hence'^ that disgust of /T^ea^ure^ w] 
they have tried"" ; that passion for novelty'' ; that anibiiio 
rising to some degree of eminence'' or felicity', of whi<;h t 
have formed to themselves an indistinct idea\ All which i 
be considered as indications of a certain native', original gi 
ness in the human soul'^ swelling beyond the limits of its p 
ent condition' , and pomting to the higher objects for w] 
it was made\ Happy^, if these latent remains of our pri 
live state', served to direct our wishes towards their pr< 
destination', and to lead us into the path of true bK8s\ 

3 But in this dark^ and bewildered state', tlie aspiring 
dencyof our nature', unfortimately takes an opposite di 
tion', and feeds a very misplaced ambition\ The flatte 
appearances which heife present themselves to sense'' ; the 
tmctions which fortum? confers"" ; the advantages^ and pi 
urcs' which we ima^ne the world to be capable of bestowi 
fill up the ultimate wish of most men^. Th«ise are the obj 
which engross their solitary musings', and stimulate i 
atiive labours^ ; whicli warm the breasts of the young"", 
mate the industry of the middle aged', and often keep i 
thcpassions'of the old', until the very close of life\ 

4 Assuredly^, there is nothing unlawful in our wishin: 
be freed from whatever is disagreeable', and to obtain a fi 
enjoyment of the comforts of iife\ But when these wii 
are not tempered by reason', they are in danger of precif 
ting us into much extravagance' and folly\ D^sires^ 
wishes', are the first springs of action^* When they bec< 
exorbitanf , the whole character is likely to be tainted\ 

5 If we suffer our fancy to create to itself worlds of ii 
happiness', we shall discompose the peace^ and ordflT o^ 
mmds', and foment many hurtful passions\ Here', then' 
moderation bedn its reign' , by oringing within reason 
bounds the wishes that we form\ As soon as they beci 
extravaganf , Ic^ us check them', by proper reflections oh 
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fallacious nature of those objects'', which the world Yksai^ out 
to allure desire\ 

6 You have strayed'', my friends', from the road which con- 
ducts to felicity^ ; you have dishonoured the^native dignitj[ of 
your souls^, in allowing your wishes to terminate on nothing 
nigher than worldly ideas of greatness' or happiness\ Your 
imagination roves m a kind of shadoiPs\ Unreal forms de- 
ceive you^. It is no more than a phantom\ an illusion of hap- 
piness , which attracts your fond admiration^ ; nay , an illu- 
sion of happinejss'^ which often conceals much real misery^, 

7 Do you imagine that all are happy', who have attained to 
those summits of distinction', towards which your wishes as- 
pire' ? Alas' ! how frequently has experience shown', tliat 
where roses were supposed to oloom', nothing but briers'^ hnd 
ihoma^^ grew^ ! Reputation\ beauty\ riches', grandeur\ nay', 
royaiJty ttself. woiud', many a time', have been gladly ex- 
changed by the possessors', for that more quiet^ aiid humble 
station', with which you are now dissatisfiea^. 

8 With all that is splendid^ and shining in the world', it is 
' decreed tiiat there should mix many deep shades of woe\ 

On the elevated situations of fortune', the great calamities of 
life chiefly fall\ There', the storm spends its violence', and 
there,' the thunder breaks^; while, safe and unhurf, the in- 
habitants of the vale remain below^ ; — ^Retreat,' then', from 
thos^vain and pernicious excursions of extravagant desire\ 

9 Satisfy yourselves with what is rational and attainable^. 
Train your minds to moderate views of human life', and hu- 
man happiness\ Remember', and admire' the wisdom of 
Agur's petition\ *' Remove far from me vanity' andlies\ — 
Give me ncsither poverty nor riches'^. Feed me with food 
convenient for me>: lest I be full and deny thee' , and say, 
who is the Lord' ? or lest I be poor\ and steal' , and take 
the name of my God in vain\'' BLA^itu 

SECTION XV. 

Qtnnisdence and omnipresence ofih^ Deitt, ike source of con- 

sotaiion to good men, 

1WAS yesterday, about sun-sef , walking in the open fields', 
till the night insensibly fell upon me.' I at first amused my- 
self witii allthe richness' and variety of colours', which ap- 
oeared in the western parts of heaven'. In proportion as they 
Wed away' and went uuf , several stars' ana planets' appeared 
lone after another', till the whole firmament' was in a glow'. 
a The blueness of the ether was exceedingly heightened' 
and enlivened'^ by the season of the year', and the rays of 
all those iuminanes that passed through it' This galai^y 
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appeared in its most beautiful white\ To complete the scene' 
the full moon rose', at length', in that clouded majestf', which 
Milton takes notice of, , and opened to the eye a newpicture 
of nature', which was, more finely shaded', and disposed 
among softer lights than that which me sun had before discov- 
ered to me^. 

S As I was surveying the moon walking m her brightness', 
and taking her progress among the constellations', a tbousht 
arose in me', which I believe very often perplexes^ and dis- 
turbs' men of serious and contemplative nature8\ DaUd him 
selfkW into it in that reflection' : " When I consider the heav- 
ens', the work of thy fingers' ; the moon^ and the stars' which 
^ou hast ordained' , what is man thatthou art mindful of him', 
and the son of man that thou regardest him"^ ! " 

4 In the same manner', when I considered that infinite host 
of stars', of, to speak more philosophically'^ of suns', which 
were then shining upon me' ; with those innumerable sets of 
planets^ or worlds', which were moving round then* respective 
suns' ; when I still enlarged the idea', and supposed another 
heaven of suns^ and worlds', rising still above wis which I dis- 
covered' J and these still enlightened by a superior firmament 
of luminaries', which are planted at so great a distance', that 
they may appear to the inhabitants of the former^, as thebtare 
do to me ': in shorf , while I pursued this thou^hf , I could 
not but reflect on that little insignificant figure which Itniyielf, 
bore amidst the Innmensity of God's worKs\ 

5 Were the sun', which enlightens this part of the creation', 
with all the host of planetary worlds that move about him', 
utterly extingubhed^ and annihilated', they would not be mis- 
sed', more than a grain of sand upon .the sea-shore\ The ^ 
space they possess^ is so exceedingly little in comparison of 
the whole, it would scarcely make a blank in the creation\ 
The chasm would be imperceptible to an eye that could take 
in the whole compass or nature', and pass from one end of 
the creation to the other^ ; as it is possible there may je such 

a sense in ourselves hereafter', or m creatures which are at 
present more exalted than ourseIves\ By the help of glass- 
es', we see many stars', which we do not ^scover witfi our 
naked eyes^ ; and the finer our tdescopes are', the greater stSl 
ure our (U8coveries\ , 

6 Hinrgenius carries this thought so fa/, that he does not 
think it impossible there may be stars', whose fight has not yet 
tritrelled down to US', since their first creation\ There is 
no question that the universe has certadn hcwnda set to it^ ; 
but when we consider that it Is tiie work of Infinite Powers 
prompted by Infinite Goodne6s\ with an infinite space to 

^ ^ ' J2 (89k) J 
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exert itself in'', how can our tmagination set any l^ounds to it^ ? 
j 7 To return'', therefore', to my firet thoughf , I could not but 

i look upon myself with secret horror', as a being that was not 

worth the smallest regard of one', wno had so K^eat a work 
under his care' and superintendencv\ I was amud of being 
overlooked amidst the munensity of nature' , and lost among 
that infinite variety of creatures', which', in all probability^ 
swarm tlirough all these immeasurable regions oi matter\ 

8 In order to recover myself from this mortifying thought', 
I considered that it took its rise from those narrow concep- 
tions', which we are apt to entertain of the Divine Nature\ 
We ourselves cannot attend to many different objects at the 
same time\ If we are careful to mspect some things', we 
must of course neglect ethers\ T4iis imperfection which we 
observe in ourselves', is an imperfection that cleaves', in some 
degree', to creatures of the highest capacities', as they are 
creatures', that is', beings of finite and lunited natures\ 

9 The presence o{ every created being', is coniined to a cer- 
tain measure of space^ ; and', consequently', his observation is 
stinted to a certain number of object5\ The sphere in which 
we move\ and acr, and understand', is of a wider circumfer- 
ence to one creature', than anothet^^ according as we rise one 
above another in tiie scale of existence^. But the widest of 
these our spheres', h^ its circumference\ 

10 When', therefore', we reflect on the Divine Nature', we 
are so used and accustomed to this imperfection in ourselvesT, 
that we cannot forbear^ in dome measure', ascribing it to him', 

.hi whom there is no shadow of imperfection\ Our reason^, 
\ indeed', assuies us', that his attributes are infinite^ ; but the 

I poorness of our conceptions is such', that it cannot forbear 

j setting bounds to every thing it contemplates', till our reason 

i comes again to our succour', and throws down all thos^ littie 

I prejudices', which rise in us unawares', and are natural to the 

mindofman\ 
I 11 We shall therefore utterly extinguish this melancholy 




in the first place', that he is omnipresent^ ; anc', in the second', 
that he is omniscient^. 

1£ If we consider him in lus omnipresence', his being 
passes through\ actuates^ and supports^, the whole frame of 
nature\ His creation', in every part of if, is^Wlof h.m\ 
There b nothing he has made', which is either so distant^ so 
)ittie\ or so bconsiderable', that he does not essentially residii 
m it\ His substance is witiin the 8ub8t2|»ce of levery b^', 
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whether matenar or unmaterial^, and as intiniately freflent 
to if, as that being is to itself^. 

13 It would be an imperfection in him', were he able to 
move out of one place into another' ; or to withdraw himself 
fhun any thing he has created', or from any part of that space 
ndiich he diffused and spread abroad to innnity'. Inshorf, 
to speak of him in tlie language of the old philosophers', he is 
a Being whose centre^ is every where', and his drcumferenu^^ 
no where\ y 

14 In the second place', he is. omniscient^ as^well as omni'» 

{>resenr. His omniscience', indeed', necessarUy^ and natural- 
y^, flow's from his omnipresence\ He cannot but be con- 
scious of- every motion tliat arises in the whole material woHd"", 
which he thus essentially pervades' ; and of every thought 
that is stirring in the intellectual world', to every part of 
which he is^us intimately united\ 

15 Were we soul separated from the body', and shouldit 
witli one glance of thought start beyond the bounds of the 
creation'; should it for -millions ofyeai*s^, continue its pro- 
gress through infinite space', with the same activity^, it would 
stiU find itself within the embrace of its Creator', and encom- 
passed by the immensity of the Godhead''. * 

16 In this consideration of the Almighty's omnipresence^ 
and onmi^ence', every uncomfortable tnoujght Tanishes\ 
He cannot but regard every thing that has heme', efpecidOjf 
such of his creatures who fear they are ntd regarded by him\ 
He is prJvT to all tlieir thought!^, and to that anxiety of heart 
in particular', which is apt to ti'ouble them on this occasion^ ; 
for', as it is impossible he should overlook any of his crea- 
tures', so we may be confident that he regards with an eye of 
mercy'jthose who endeavour to reconomend themselves to his 
r)p(ice', and in unfeigned hiuxdlity of hearf, think themselreB 
unworthy that he should be minajvl of them\ adpisoiv 

CHAPraR IV. 

ARGUMENTATIVE PIECES. 

SECTION I. 

Happiness isfoundtd in rectitude of conduct, 

A IX mon pursue good', and would be happy', if they 
knew how^ : not happy for minutes^ and miserable for 
houn" ; buthappy^, if possible', through every mrt of their 
existence\ Either', th'-refore', there is a good or this steady^, 
durable kind', or there is nof. If nof, then Osgood must iw 
transients and uncertain^ ; and if so', an object of the lowest 
value", which can little deserve our attention'^ ig|i^ry\ 
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t But if there he a better good", such a good as we are seek- 
ing^, like every oi^erthii^, it must be derived from some 
/cause\ and that cause must be extca-iuU^, internal, or 
' mixed^ ; m as much as^, except these three", there is no other 
possib]e\ Now a steady^, durable ^ood". cannot be derived 
from an external cause' ; since all denved from extemahi' must 
fluctuate as they fluctuate^. 

3 By the same rule", it cannot be derived from a mixttire 
of the two^ ; because the part which is external^ will propor- 
tionably destroy its essences What then remains out tiie 
cause tntermrf'— the very cause which we have sujiposed", 
W^en we place the sovereign good in mind in rectitude of 

conducts HAARfS. 

SECTION II. 

Virtue (vndpidy man's highest inJlM^, 

I FIND myself existing upon a little spot", surroundedevery 
way by an immense", unknown expansions — ^Wheream 
I^ ? What sort of p'ace do I inhabit ? Is it exactly accommo- 
dated in every instance to my convenience"? Is there no ex- 
cess of cold"j none of heat", to o£fend me"? Am I never an- 
noyed by animals", either of my ovm^y or a differeni kind"? Is 
every thmg subservient to me', as tlioueh I had ordered all 
myseir ? No'— nothing like it'^— -the farthest from it posable^. 

2 The world appears not", then", orisinally maae for the 
private convenience of me^done^ ?— It does not\ But is it 
not possible so to accommodate it", by ray own particular in- 
dustiT" ?ilf to accommodate man^ and beasf, neaven^ and 
earth , if this be beyond me", it is not possible''. What conae^ 
nuence then follows^ ; or can tliere be any other than this^ p 
If I seek an interest of my own", detached'from that of others^, 
I seek an interest which is chimerical", and which can never 
have existences . » 

S How then must I determine'^ ? Have I no interest at all'? 
If I liave noK, I am stationed here to no purposes But why 
no interest' ? I3an I be contented with none not one 8^[>arate 
and detached^ ? Is asocial interest", joined with others^ such 
an absurdity as not to be admitted"? The bee\ the beaver\ 
and the tribes of herding animals", are sufficient to convince 
we', that the thing is somewhere at leas^ possibles 

4 HoV, then", am I assured that it is not equally true of 
man'' ? Admit it , and what follows^ ? If so^^ then Mumt^and 
justtctT are my interest^ ; then the whole tram of momltwfiieff 
are my interest^ ; without some portion of which", not even 
thMeves can maintain societyS 

t> But", fill ther still^^I stop not here^--I pursue this locml 
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interest as fiir as I can trace my several relatioii8\ I pass L 
my own stock^, my own neighbourhood^, my own natioii 
the whole race of mankina, as dispersed throughout] 
earth\ Am 1 not rdated to them air, by the mutual aid^ 
commerce", by the general intercourse of arts and letter! 
that common nature of which we all participate' ? 

6 Again^—I must have food' and clothmg\ Withott 
proper genial warmth', I instantly perish\ Am I not relatj 
in tnis view", to the very earth itself' : to the distant |( 
from whose be-ams I derive vigour' ? to that stupendbus co^ti 
and «rder of tlie infinite host of heaven', by which the tir 
and s^isons ever uniformly pass on'? 

7 Wwe tliis order once confounded',! could not probal 
survive a moment^ ; so absolutely do i depend on mis co 
mon general welfare\ Whaf , then', have! to do', but to < 
large virtue' into piety\^ Not only honour^ and justice^, a 
what I owe to num^, is my interesr ; but gratitude also\ acq 
escence\ i^esignation^ adoration^, and all I owe to this great p< 
ty', and its great Governor our common Farcnt\ harei 

SECTION IIL 
The injustice of an uncharitable spirit. 




opinions concerning characters^ and actions', two things i 
especially requisite^ ; information' and impartiality^. But sv 
as are most forward to decide unfavourably, are commoi 
destitute of hoth\ Instead of possessing', or even requirin 
full information', the grounds on which they proceed are ( 
quently the mo3t;^8light' and frivolous^. 

S Atale'^perhaps, which the idle have invented\the inqi 
itive have listened to', and the credulous have propaeated^ ; 
a real incident^ ^ which rumouK, in carrying it aJon^, nas ex] 
gerated^ and disguised', supplies them wiu matenaJs of tt>] 
dent assertion', and decisive judgment. From an actic 
liiey presentiy look into the hearf , and infer tiie motive\ T 
supposed motive they conclude to be the ruling principl 
and pronounce at once concerning the whole character\ 

S Nothing ^an be more contrary both to equity^ and 
sound reason', than this predpitate jiuiement\ Ajiy man m 
attends to wfa^t pa^^ within himseUT, may easily disc 
what a compficatedsystem the human character is' ^ and w. 
a variety or drcumstances must be taken into the accounf 
order to estimate it truly\ No single instance of condu 
whatever', ja sufficient to determinetit\ ooqIc 
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' 4. As from one worthy Bctton", it^-ere credulity^ notehari- 
tyf, to conclude a persoii to be free from all vice^ ; so from one 
nvhich is censurable^, it is perfectly ur^vst to infer that the 
author of it is witliout conscience', and without merjt\ If we 
knew all the attending circumstances', it might appear in an 
excusable lighr ; nay", perhaps', under a commenaaMe form\ 
The motives of the actor may have been entirely different 
from those which we ascribe to him'' ; and where we suppose 
bim impefled by had design", he may have been prompted by 
conscience', and mistaken principle\ 

6 Admittine the action to have been in every vie%v mmtna^, 
he may have been hurried into it through inadvertency' and 
sutprise^. He may h • ve sincerely repented'' ; and the mrkums 
principle may have nuw regained its full vigour\ Perhaps this 
was the corner of frailty^ ; the quarter on ^vhich he lay open to 
the incursions of temptation' ; while the other avenues of his 
hearf ,were firmly guarded by conscience\ 

6 It is therefore evidenf, that no part of the government of 
temper', deserves^attention more', than to keep our minds 
pure from uncharitable prejudices', and, open to candour^ and 
kumanityf m judging or otners\ The worst consequences', 
both to ourselves^ and to sodety, follow from the opposite 

SpiritV BJiAlR. 

SECTION IV. 

The misfortunes of men mostly chargeable on themselves, 

WE find man placed in a world', where he has by no 
means the disposal of the events that happen\ Ca- 
lamities sometimes befall the worthiest^ and the oesf, which 
it is not m their power to prevent, and wlfere nothing is left 
them', but to acknowledge^ and to submif to the high hand 
of Heaven\ For such visitations of trial', many ^ood^and 
wise reasons', can be assigned', which the present subject leads 
me not to discuss\ 

£ But though those unavoidable calamities make a parf, 
yet they make not the chi^part, of the^ vexations^ ana sor- 
rows' thatdistress human life^. A multitude of evils beset us^, 
for the source of which', we must look to another f]uarter\ — 
No sooner has any thing in the health% or in the circumstan- 
ces of men', gone cross to their wish', than tliey begin to talk 
of the unequal distribution of the good things of this ilfe^; 
they envy the condition of others^ ; they repine at their own 
lot', and fret against the Ruler of the world\ 

S Full of these sentiments', one man pines under a broken 
r Mistitution\ But let us ask him', whether he can', fairly^ and 
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hpnesily^, assign no cause for this^, but the unknown decreeof 
heaven^? Has ne duly valued the blessing oChea1tii% and al- 
ways observed the rules of virtue"^ and sobriety^? Has he 
been moderate in his life% and temperate in all his pleasures' ? 
If noTV he is only paying the price of his former', j^erhaps his 
forgotten indulgences', has he any title to complau/, as if ho 
were suJGFering unjustly' ? 

4 Were we to survey the chambers of sickness^ and dis- 
tress', we should often nnd them peopled with the victims of 
intemperance^ and sensuality', and with the children of vicious 
indolence' and sloth^. Among the thousands who languish 
there', we should fmd the proportion of innocent sufferers to 
be small''. We should see f2,aed youths premature oW agi»\ 
and the prospe<^ of an untimely grave', to be the portion of 
multitudes', who', in one'' way or other', have brought those 
evils on themselves^ ; while yet these martyrs of vice'' and 
folly', have the assurance to arradg^j thf» hard fate of man', 
and to " fret agdnst the LordV 

5 But you', perhaps^ complain of hardships of another 
kind''; of the injustice of the world^ ; of the poverty which 
vou suffer',- and the discouragements under which you 
labour^; of the crosses^ and disappointments', of which your 
life has been doomed to be full^*^ — ^Before you give too much 
scope to your discontent, let me desire you to reflect impar- 
tially upon your past train of fifeV 

6 Have not sloth^ or pride', ill femper\ or sinful passions', 
misled you often from the path of sound and wise conducf ? 
Have you not been wanting to yourselves in improving those 
opportunities which Prwjidence offered you', for bettering 
and advancing y^our state' ? If you have chosen to indulge 
your humour\or your taste', in the gratifications of indolence^ 
or pleasure', can jrou compl:un because others', in preference 
to you', have obt lined those advantages which naturally be- 
long to useful labours', and honourable pursuits' ? 

7 Have not the consequences of some false steps', into 
u'bich your passions\ or your pleasures', have betrayed youT, 
pursued you through much of your lite' ; tainted', perluips', 
your characters', involved you in embarrassment^', or sunk 
you into neglecf ?— It is an old saying', that every mands 
the artiiker of his own fortune in the world^. It is certaioT, 
that the world seldom turns wholly against a man', unless 
tlu'ough his own fault\ ** Religion is'j'Hn generaF, ** profita- 
ble, unto all thingsV 

8 VirtQe\ diligenee% and. ioduetry' Joined with good tem- 
per% and prudence', haye ever been* (oudd the surest road to 
proiperity ' ; and where men fail of aCtamine if, their want of 
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success is far pftener owing to their having deviated from that 
road'/ than to their having encoifntered insuperable bars in 
it\ Some', by being too artful', forfeit the reputation of 
probity\ Some', by being too open', are accounted to fail 
m pndenc^^. Others', by neing nckle"^ and changeable', are 
distrusted by air. 

9 The case commonly is^, that men seek to ascribe their 
disappointments to ani/ cause', rather than to their own mis- 
conauct^ : and when they can devise no other cause', they Jay 
them to the charge of Providence''. Their folly leads them 
into vices^; their vices into misfortunes' ; and in their misfor- 
tunes tliey " murmur against Providence\" 

1 They are d&My unjust towards their Creator\ In their 
prosperity', they are apt to ascribe their success to their <ntn 
diligence', rather than to his blessing^ : and in their adversity;', 
they impute their distresses to his providence', not to their 
own misljehaviour\ Whereas', the truth is the very reverse 
of this\ « Every ^ood> and every perfect ^iff, cometh from 
above^ ;" and of evil'' and misery', man is the author to 
bim8eJf\ 

11 When', from the condition of tnrftvtrftioZs', we look- 
abroad to the ptibtic state of the world', we meet with more 
proofs of the truth of this assertion\ We see great societiea 
of men', torn in pieces by intestine dissentions'', tumultsi'. and 
civil commotions\ We see mighty armies g«»ing forth', i» 
formidable J^rray', against each other', to cover the earth with 
Wood', and to fill the air with the cries of widows' and 

' orphan8\ Sad evils these are', to which this miserable world 
is exposed^. 

12 But are these evHs', I beseech you', to be imputed to 
God' ? Was it he who sent forth slaughtering armies into the 
field', or who filled the peaceful city with massacres and 
Wooff ? Ai'e tliese miseries any other than the bitter fruit of 
men's violent and disorderly pas^ons' ? Are they not clearly 
to he traced to the ambition', and vices of prince^', to the 
quarrels of the greaf , and to the turbulence of the people'? — 
Let us lay them entirely out of the accounf , m thinking 
of Providence' , and let us think only of the " foolishness 
ofraanV" 

13 Did man contn^ his passions\ and form hifs conduct 
according to the dictates of wisdom^ h'unanity^ and virtue', 
the earth would no longer be desolated by crue%^ ; and human 
societies would live \ri ord^r% harmony], and peace\ In those 
scenes of mischiefs and violence' which fill the world', let 
man behold', with shame', the picture of his vices*, his ignor- 
ance , and folly*. Let Mm He ai^mWed by the moitifyinp 
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view of his own perverseness' ; but let not his ''heart 
agcnnst the Lordv' . BLi 

SECTION V. 

On disinterested Jrienda/ap, . 

I AM informed that certain Greek writers', (philosopi 
ft seems', in the opinion of thdr countrymen^,) have ad 
ced some very extraordinary positions relating to friends 
as^, indeed^ what subject is tnere"", which these subtle gen 
have not tortured with their sophistry^ ? 

d The authors to whom I refer^, dissuade their dis< 
from entering into any strong attachments'", as unavoii 
creating supernumerary disquietudes to those who ^iga 
tiiem"" 'j ana ^ as every man has more than suffident to 
forth his solicitude'', in the course of lus (mm affairs^^it is a "w 
licks', they contend', anxiously to involve himself in the 
ccrns ofother8\ 

9 They recommend it also', in all connexions of this 1 
to hold the bands of union extremely loose^ , so as alwa 
have it in one's power to straiten^ or relax theni', as cir« 
stances^ and situalkins' shall render most expedient\ 'i 
add', as a capital article of their doctrine', thaf, " to Ihr 
empt from cares', is an essential ineredient to constitut 
man happiness^ : but an ingredient^, however', which he' 
voluntarily distresses himself with cares', in whidi h 
no necessary and personal injhpresf, must never ho] 
Dossess^ " " 

4 I have been told likewise^, that there Is another \ 
pretended pliilosophers', of the same country^ whose te 
concerning this ^ubjecf, are of a still more illibera] ani 
eenerous cast\ The proposition which they attempt to c 
nsh', is', that ''friendship is an afi&ir oiadfitUereA entii 
and that the proper motive for engadn^ in it «is', not in < 
to^tify the Kind and benevolent affections', But for the I 
fit oi that assistance^ and supporf , which arc to be de 
from the connexion\ " 

5 Accordingly they asserf , that those persons are 
deposed to have recourse to auxiliary allianceii of this ] 
who are least qualified by nature^ or fortune', to depend 
their own strei^th' and powers^: the xceakeratf^ for instj 
being gDenerally more inclined to enjgage hi friendships', 
Qie maU part of our species'" ; and those who are deprj 
by indigence^ or labouring tmdv'T misfbrtunes'^ tha£ 
weaSthy , and the prosperous\ 

6 Excellent anil obh@ng sages', these', uisiM>tedly' 
Mrike out Uie friendly affections from theifwn«li*^rW , v 
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he like extinguishing the sun in the natvaraJt'^ each of them 
being the source of the best and most mteful satisfactions^, 
thatlleaven has conferred on the sons of men\ But I shoula 
be glad to know', what the real value of this boasted exemp- 
tion from care'', which they promise their discip^es^yjusthr 
amounts to^ ? an exemption flattering to self-love^ I confess'; 
but which''^ upon many occurrences m human life"", should be 
rejected with the utmost disdain\ .} 

7 For notlung^, surely, can be more mconsistent with ti 
well-poised and manly spirit', than to decline engaging in any 
laudable action"", or to be discouraged from jpersevering in it', 
by an apprehension of the trouble"" and solicitude'', with which 
it may probably be attended\ 

8 Virtue herself, indeed^ ought to be totally renouflce<^, If 
it be right to avoid every possible means tliat may be produc- 
tive of uneasiness': for who'',.that b actuated by her princi- 
ples', can observe the conduct of an oppasUe character^ with- 
out being affected^ with some degree or secret dissatisfaction^? 

9 Are not the Jusf", toe. braye'^ and the good', ntceasanhf 
exposed to the disagreeable emotions of disuke and aversion', 
when they respectively meet with instances of fraud', of cow- 
ardice', or of villany'? It is an essential property of every 
well-constituted mind', to be affected with pam^ or pleasure , 
according to the nature of those moral appearances that pre- 
sent themselves to observation\ 

10 If sensibility', therefoni', be not incompatible with true 
wisdom', (and it^urely is non j unless we suppose thatj^hUoso- 
phy deadens every finer feeling of our nature',) what just rea- 
son can be assigned', why the sympathetic sufEbrings which 
may result from friendship', should be a sufficient inducement 
for banishing that generous affection from the human breasr ? 

11 Extinguish ail emotions of the hearf, and what differ- 
ence wilLremain', I do not say betrrewi irtan^ and bnUif^ but 
between man' and a mere inanimate dod"? Away then with 

^ thQ9e austere philosophers', who represent virtue as hardeDuqg 
^ the soul against all tl^ softer impressions of humanity^ I 

1 1 The facf , certainl/, is much otherwi8e\ A truly jrood 
man', is'^ upon many occasions^, extremely susceptible of ten- 
der senUments'^ ; and his heart expands with joy^ or shrinks 
with sorrow^, as good or ill fortune accompanies his f|riend\ 
•Upon the ii'hole', then', it may fairly be concluded'^ tiiaf, as 
vjfn the case of virtue', so in that of friendship', those pamfiil sen- 
^'sations -^hich may sometimes be produced by the one\ as well 
as by tlie other', are equally insufficient grounds for exdndhig 
^\Ui£r of them from taking possession oi our bosoms . 
14 They who insist that ^ utility is the^t and prttvailins 
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motive', which induces mankind to enter into particular friend- 
ships^y'^appear to me to direst the association of its most amia- 
ble and engaging principle^. For to a mind rightly disposed'. 
It is not so much the beheMs received', as the affectionate zeat 
from which they floW, mat gives them their best and most 
valuable recommendation\ 

14 ft is so far indeed from being verified by facf, that a 
sense of our wants', is the original cause of fonrnng these ami- 
caMe alliances^ ; thaf , on the contrary, it is observable*, that * 
none have been more distinguished in tneir friendships', tiian 
those whose power'' and opulence', buf , above all', whose supe- • 
nor virtw^j (a much firmer supporf,) have raised them above 
every necessity of having recourse to the assistance of others^ 

15 The true distinction then', in the question', is', that ^ al- 
though friendship is certainly productive of utility', yet utility 
is not the primary moiwe of friendship V Those selfii^ sen- 
suil^ists', therelbre'. who', lulled in the lap of luxury^, pre* 
sume to maintain tne reversed, have surely no claim to atten>* 
tion^; as they are neither auuified by reflection^ nor experi* 
enceT, to be competent jWg;e9 of &esubject\ ^ 

16 Is there a man upon the face of the earth', who would 
deliberately accept of all the wealth', which this world can 
bestow^ if ofiferea to him upon the severe terms of hif> being 
unconnected with a single mortal whom be could Jove', or b 
whom he should be beloved" ? This would be to lead the 
wretched life of a detested tyranf, who', amidst perpetual 
8uspidons\ and alarms', passes his miseraoleilaysr'. a stranger 
to every tender sentimenf ; and utterly pYecludea from the 
heart-felt satisfactions of friendship\ 

MetnudfCs translakon of Cicero^s LocUiis* 

SECTION VI. 

On the immortcdiXy of the soul. 

I'VS AS yesterday walking alone', in one of my friend's 
woods', and lost myself in it very agreeably, as 1 was run- * 
ning over', in my mind', the several arguments that establish 
this gre^t poinf ; which is the basis of morality, and tlie 
source of all the pleasing hopes^ and secret joys', that can arise 
m the heart of a reasonable creature\ 

£ I considered those several proofis drawn' — ^Firsf, from the 
nature of the soul ttsdf^j and particularly its immateriality ; 
which', thouehnotabsoIutelyneceMary to theetemityof its du- 
ration', has", I think', been evinced to almost a demon8tratfon^ 
3 Secon^y, from its pasaons' and sentiments^ ; as', par« 
ticulariy, from its love of existence^; its horror of annihila- 
tion' ; and its hopes of immortality^ ; with that 8«>cret Ip^^ 
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J!iie£i0nvdiich it finds in the practice of vi^ and that vneft 
siness which foBows upon the commission of vi^\ — ^Thifdiy^ 
Irom the nattLre of the Supreme Being^, whose justice', good 
nessV wisdom\ and veracity', are all concerned in this f&kt^^ 

4 But amonjg ihese^f and ciher excellent arguments /or the 
immortality ofthe soul', there is one drawn from the perpetu- 
al progress of the soul to its perfection', without a possinility 
of erer arriving at it^ ; which is a hint that I do not remember 
to have seen opened and improved by those who have writ- 
ten on this sufcpecf , though it seems to me to cany a very 
great weight with h\ 

5 How can it enter into the thoughts of man', that the soul', 
which ts capable of immense perfections', and of receiving 
new improvements to all eternity', shall fall away into nothing;% 
almost as soon as it is created^? Are sudi abifities made for 
BO purpose' ? A brute skives at a point of perfection', that he 
can never pass"" i in a few years he has all the endowments he 
is capable of^ ; and were he to live ten thousand more', woidd 
be toe same thing he is at present\ 

.6 Were a human souL thus at a stand in her accompUsh- 
^edts'; were her faculties to be fuQ blown', and incapable of 
Ckrther enlarsements' ; I could imagine she might fall awaj in-* 
sensibly^, and drop at once into a state of annihilation^. But 
can we believe a tninlcing being that is in a perpetual progress 
of improvemenf, and travelling on from perfection^ to perfec- 
tion', after having just looked al^road into the works of her 
Creator', and made afeiv discoveries of his infinite goodnes9\ 
wisdom^ and \}^wef, must perish at her Jirsi setting ouf , and 
m the very he^nning of her inquiries' ? 

7 Man , conuider^ only in his present stated seems sent 
mto the worid merely to propagate his kind\ He provides 
himself with a successor', and immediately quits his post to 
make room for him\ He does not seem oom to enjcy life', 
but to deliver it down to othe]*s\ This is not surprising to 
consider in animals', which are formed for our use^, and wmch 
can finish their business in a short life\ 

8 The silk-worm', after having spun her task', lays hei 
ta&^ and die8\ But a man cannot take in his full measure 
of iaiowledge\ has not time to.subdue hispassi6ns\ establish 
1^ soul in virtue^ and come up to the perfection of his na- 
ture^, betbre he is hurried off the stage\ Would an infinitely 
wise Being', make such glorious creatures for so mean a pur- 
pose'? Can he delight In the production of such abortive in- 
telligences', such short-lived reasonable beings'? Woofc) he 
give us talents that are not to be exerted' ? capacities that 
are never to be gratified'? o^.^e. ^Google 
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9 How can we find that wisdom which shines through all 
his works', in the formation of man", without lool^g on thia 
world as only a nursery for the next ; and without helieving 
that the several generations of rational creatures', which rise 
up and disappear in such quick successions', are only t^ 
receive their lirst rudiments oiexistence A^re", and afterwards 
to be transplanted into a more friendly climate'', where they 
may spread and flourish to all eternity^ ? 

10 There is nof, in my opinion'; a mor« pleasing and tri- 
umphant consideration in religion^ than this of the perpetual 
progress', which the soul makes towards the perfection of it» 
nature', without ever arriving at a period init\ To look 
upon the soul as going on from strength" to strength^ ; to con- 
sider that she is to shine for ever with new accessions of 
glory', and brif^hten to all eternity^ ; that she will be still add- 
mf virtue' to virtue\ and knowledge^ to knowledge'; carries 
in It something wonderfully agreeable to that ambition", which 
18 natural to the mind of mau\ Nay", it must be a prospect 
pleadng to God hinadf'f to see his craatioh for evw beauti- 
lying in his eyes' , and drawing nearer to lum", by greater de- 
grees of resemblaiice\ 

1 1 Methinks this single consideration", of the progress of a 
finite 8{)irit to perfection', will be sufficient to extinguish M 
4nvy in infofior natures', and all contempt in 9upenor\ That 
cherub', which now appears as a god to a human souK. knowa 
very well that the penod will come about in eternity^, when 
the numan soul shall be as perfect as he hii^dfnow is^ : nay', 
when she shall look dmon upon that degree of perfection", as 
much as she nmo falls ihoH of it\ It is true', the hii^er na- 
ture still advances", and by that means preserves his distance^ 
and superiority in the scale of being" : yet he knows that". 
how high soever the station is of whicn he stands possessed 
at present", the inferior nature will", at length", mount up to 
if, and shine forth in the same degree of giory\ 

IS With what astonishment and veneration", may we look 
mto our own souls', where there are such hidden stores of vir- 
tueT and knowledge\ such inexhausted sources of perfection"" ! 
We know notyei what we ikaU be^ ; nor will it ever enter into 
the heart of man", to conceive the dory that will be always iu 
reserve for him\ The souK, considered with its Creator", is 
like one of those mathematical lines', that may draw nearer 
to another for all eternity", without a posstbifity of touriiing ir : 
and can there be a thought so transporting", as to consider our- 
selves In these perpetuS approaches to him", who is the siana' 
wrd not only of perfection", but of happiness" ? a^diso^* 
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SECTION III. 

The groUo o/AnHparos. 

OF all the Subterraneous caverns now known", the erotto of 
Antiparos^ b the inost remarkable'', as well for its 
extenf, as for the beauty of its sparry incrustations\ This 
celebrated cavern was first explored by one Magni", an Ital- 
ian traveller", about one hundred jears ago", at Antiparos", ap 
inconsiderable island of the Archipelaco\ 

2 " Having been informedV' says ne", " by the natives Oi 
Paros", that", m the little island of Antiparos", which lies abou^ 
two miles from the former", a gigantic statue was to be seer 
at tiie mouth of a cavern" (in thai pla^cef, fit was resolved thai 
we" (the French consul and himself) should pay it a visit". Ip 
pursuance of this resolution", after we had landed on thf 
island", and walked about four miles through the midst o 
beautiml plains^ and sloping woodlands", we at length camf 
to a little hill", on the side of which" yawned a most horric 
cavem\ which, by its gloom"", at first", struck us with terror" 
and almost repressed curiosity\ 

3 Recovering the first surprise", however", we entered 
boldly , and had notproceeded above twenty paces", when 
tiie supposed statue or the giant", presented itseli to our view\ 
We quickly perceived", that what the ignorant natives had 
been terrified at as a giant j was nothing more than a sparry 
concretion", formed By the water dropping from the rqof 
of the cave", and by degrees hardening uto a figure", which 
tiieir fears had formed into a monster\ 

4 Incited by this extraordinary appearance", we were in- 
duced to proceed still further^, in quest of new adventures in 
this subterranean abode\ As we proceeded", new wonders 
offered themselves'^ ; the spars", formed into trees^ and shrubs", 
presentedakin^ ofpetHfiedgrove^; some white", some green^; 
and all receding in due perspective\ They struck us with the 
more amazement", as we knew them to be mere productions 
of nature", who", hitherto in solitude", had", in her playful mo- 
ments", dressed the scene", as if for her own amusement\'* 

5 " We had as yet seen but a few of the wonders of the 
place'' ; and we were introduced only into the portico of this 
ama^une temple\ In one comer of this half illuminated re- 
cess", there appeared an opening of about three feet wide", 
which seemed to lead to a place totally daric", and which one 

divity, but seldom a veftlge of either if erer afterwmrds seen. Tfce sturdy 
Bxmntain oak, and the towenng pine, freqaentiy take the detptr0ti kof, and 
ibrei^ disappear. o,..^gy^OOgle « ^^ 
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of the natires assured us contained nothang more than a reser- 
voir of water\ Upon this mformation% we made an ezperi*' 
menf , by throwing down some stones^, which rambling aionc 
the sides of the descent for some time', the sound seemed at 
last quashed in a bed of water\ 

6 In order', however^, to be more certain/ we sent in a Le- 
vantine mariner^, who', by the promise of a good reward", ven- 
tured', with a flambeau m his hand', into this narrow aper- 
ture\ After continuing within it for about a quarter of an 
hour/ he returned'^ beanng in his hand', some beautiful pieces 
of white spar', which art could neither iequal' nor imitate/ — 
Upon being informed by him that the place yr^afuU of these 
beautiful incrustations', I ventured in with him', about flfly 
paces', anxiously and cautiously descending', by a steep and 
dangerous way\ 

7 Finding', however', that we came to a precipice which led 
into a spacious amphitheatre',^(if I may so call if,) still deeper 
than any other parf , we returned', and beins provided with 
a ladder, flambeau^ and other things to expedite our descenf , 
our whole company', man^ by man', ventured into the same 
opening; and', descending one after another', we at last saw 
ourselves all together in the most magnificent part of the 
cavem\" 

SECTION IV. 

The graUo ofAntiparo8, amiintud. 

^'^^UR candles being now all lighted up', and the whole 
KJ place completely illuminated', never could the eye be 
presented "mth a more glittering' or a more magnificent 8cene\ 
The whole roof hung with sobd icides\ transparent as glass', 
yet solid as marble\ The eye could scarcely reoc^the lofhr 
and noble ceiling^ ; the sides were regularly formed withspanr ; 
and the whole presented the idea of a magnificent theat^, 
illuminated with an immense profusion of lights\ 

ft The floor consisted of solid marble^ ; and', in several 
places', magnificent columns'. tlirones\ altars\ and other 
objects^", appeared', as if nature nad designed to mock the curi- 
osities of art\ Our voices', upon speakine\ or flanpne'^ were 
redoubled to an astonishing loudness^ ; and upon the firing' of 
a gun', the noise and reverberations', were ahnost deafening*. 
3 In the ixudst of this grand amphitheatre', rose a concretion 
of about fifteen feet hign'.thaf, m some measure', resembled 
an dttor^ ; front) wluch , takiog the hinf , we caused mass to be 
celebrated there\ The beautifhl columns that shot up round 
the altar', appearedlike candlesticks'^ ; and many other natural 
otjects', represented the customary ornaments of this rite"* ** 
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4 <* Below even (his spacious grotto'', tiiere seemed another 
cavern^; down which I ventured inth my former maxhier^, 
and descended about fifty paces by means of a rope\ i at last 
arrived at a small spot of level grounds where the bottom 
appeared different from that of the amphitheatre''^ being com- 
posed of soft day', yielding to the pressure^ and mto which 1 
thrust a stick to the depth of six feet\ In this', however', as 
above", numbers of the most beautiful crystals were formed' t 
one of which', in particular', resembled a tablc\ 

5 Uponoure^ss from thisamazing cavern', We perceived 
a Greek inscription upon a rock at the mouth', but so obIit« 
erated by time , that we could not read it di6tinctlt\ It seem- 
ed te import that one Antipater', in the time ofAJexander', 
had come hither^ ; but whether he penetrated into the depths 
of the cavern", he does not think fit to inform usV*— This 
account of so beautiful and striking a scene^ may serve to 
give us some idea of the subterraneous wonders or natare\ 

GOLDSMITH. 

SECTION V. 

Ecaikqaakt at Catanea, 

ONE of the earth(|[nakes most particularly described in his* 
tory, is that which happened in the year 169^^; tiie dam- 
ages of which% were chiefly felt in Sidljr, but its motion was 
perceived in Germany^ France', and £ngland\ It extended 
to a circumference of two thousand six hundred leagues^ ; 
chiefly affecting the sea coasts', and great rivers^; more per- 
c^eivable also upon the mountains", than inthevaUeys\ 

2 Its motions were so rapid", that persons who lay at their 
length", were tossed from side^ to side", as upon a rolling bil 
low\ The walls were dashed from their foundations^ ; and no 
fewer than^to^/lmr cities', with an incredible number of vil- 
lages", were eitner destroyed" or greatiy damaged\ The city 
of Catanea", in particular^, was utterly overthrown\ A travel- 
ler who was on his way tnither', perceived", at the distance o 
some miles', a black cloud",like nighf , hanging over the place\ 

3 The sea", all of a sudden", began to roar^ ; mount ^tna", 
to send forth great spires of name"; and soon after a shock 
ensued", with a noise as if all the artillery in the toarid had 
been at once discharged\ Our traveller being obliged to 
alight instantiy", felt himself raised a foot from the ground^ 
and turning ms eyes to the city", he with amazement saw 
nothing but a thick cloud of dust in the aur\ 

4 The birds flew about astonished^ ; the sun was darkened^ ; 
the beasts ran howling from the hills^ ; and although the shock 
did not continue above three minutes", yet near ntneteeu 
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thousand of the inhabitants of Sicily^, perished in' the ru- 
ins\ C/itanea'', ti> which cihr the descrioer was traveUini^y 
seemed the principal scene or nim^ ; its place only was to oe 
found", and not a footstep of its former magnificence^ was to 
be seen remaining\ goldsmith. 

SECTION VI. 

Creation. 

IN the progress of the Divine .works^ and govemmenf, 
there amved a period^ in which (hia earth'', was to be 
called into existence\ When the si^^nal moment", predes- 
tined from all etpmlty", was come^. the Deity arose in his 
might" 4 and', with a word", created the world\--What an 
illustrious moment was that", when", from non-existence", 
there sprang at once into being", this mighty globe", on which 
so many mmions of creatures now dwell^ ! 

£ No preparatory measures", were required\ No long 
circuit or means", was employed\ " He spake"; and it was 
done^ : he commanded" ; and it stood fast\ The earth was 
at first without form", and void^ ; and darkness was on the 
face of the deep\'' The Almighty surveyed the dark abyss" ; 
and fixed bounds to the several divisions of nature\ He 
said"^** Let there be light" ; and there was lightV 

S Then appeared the sea", and the dry land\ The moun- 
tai5» rose" , and the rivers flowed\ The 8un\ and moon", 
began their course in the skies\ Herbs^ and plants" clothed 
the ground\ The air\ the earth\ and the waters", were 
stored with their respective mhabitants\ At last", man was 
made after the image of God\ 

4 He appeared", walking with countenance erect" , and re- 
(reived his Creator^s benediction", as the lord of this new worid^. 
The Almiehty beheld his work when it was finished" , and 
pronounced it eooD\ Superior beings saw", with wonder", this 
new accession to exi8tence\ << The morning stars sang to- 
gether" , and all the sons of God", shouted for joy\''— blaik« 

SECTION vn. 

Chanty. 

CHARFry Is the same with benevolence" or love^ ; and 19 
(he term uni^rmly employed in the New Testament", to 
denote aU the good afilactions which we ou^ht to bear towards 
one another\ It consists not in speculative ideas of genera) 
benevolence", floating in the head', and leaving the heart", as 
speculations too often do", untouched^ and cotd". Neither i^ 
it confined to that indolent good nature", which makes us re&t 
satisfiMl with bdng free from inveterate malice", or ill-will t<j 
, (Uc> 
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our fdlow-creatures'y without prompting us to be of service 
to any\ , • . 

2 True charitf^, is an aetwe principle\ It is not properly 
a single virtue^ ; out a disposition residing in the hearf, as a 
fountain whence all the vutues of beniniitv\ candour^, for- 
hearance^ generosit7\ compassion^ and liberality, flow^, as 
. 80 many native streams\ From general good-will to air, it 
extends its influence particularly to those with whom we 
stand in nearest connexion'', and who are directly within the 
sphere of our good offices\ 

S From the country* or conmiunity to which we belong", 
U descends to the smaller assocaatiOD5 of neighbourhood^^ re- 
lations\ and friends^ ; and spreads itself over the whole curcle 
of social and domestic life\ I mean not that it imports a 
promiscuous undistinguished affection''; which gives every man 
an equal title to our love^ Charity, if we should endeavour 
to carry it so far^, would be rendered an impracticable vir- 
tue^; and would resolve itself into mere words^^ without 
affecting the heart\ 

4 True charity attempts not to shut our eyes to the dis- 
tinction between good^ and bad men''; nor to warm our 
hearts equally to t£ose who befriend^ and those who injure 
ii8\ It reservAfi our esteem for good men% and our compla- 
cency for our friends\ Towards our enemies', it inspires for- 

fiveness\ humanity, and a solicitude for their welfare\ It 
reathes umversal candour' and liberality of sent]ment\ It 
forms gentleness oftemper', and dictates affability of manners'. 

5 It prompts corresponding sympathies with them who 
rejoice', and mem who weep\ it teaches us to slighf and de- 
spise no man\ Charity is tke comforter of the 8ffiicted\ the 
protector of the oppressed\ the reconciler of differences', the 
mterc^sor for ofienders\ It is fidthfuhiess in the friend\ pub- 
tic spirit in the magistrate^ equity and patience in the juage\ 
moderation in the sov^rdnx', and loyaJfy in the 8ubiect\ 

6 In parents', it is care^and attention"^ ; in children', it is 
reverenoef and submis8ion\ In a word', it is the ^ouf^of social 
life\ It is the sun that enlivens^ and cheers' the abodes ot 
men\ It is *^ like the dew of HermonT," says the Psahnisf , 
** and the dew that dess^oded on the mountains of Zion', 
where the Lord commanded the biesdngfi even life for ever 
more\'' blair. 

BEcrriON vin 

Proeperiijf is redoubUato mgood man. 

NONE but the teroperate\ the regular\ and tiie virtuous', 
know how to enjoy pro8perity\ They bring to its com- 
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forts the manly relish of a sound' tincorrufitednnnd^. They 
sti^ at the proper point ,befbre enjoyment degenerates into 
^gusf, and pleasure is converted into pain\ l^ey are 
strangers to those complaints which flow from 8pleen\ caprice'* 
andlQl the fantastical distresses of a vitiated inind\ While 
riotous indulgence', enervates both the body'' and tfaemind'y 
punty^ and virtue', neighten all the powers or human friution\ 

2 Feeble are all pleasures in which the heart has no share'' 
The selfish gratifications of the bad', are both narrow b their 
drcle', and short in their duration\ But prosperity is re- 
4oi]d)]ed to a good msof , by his generous use of it\ It is re* 
fiectedbackuponhim from every one whom he makes happy% 
In the intercourse of domestic afiection^ in the attachment of 
friends^ the gratitude of dejpendants\ the esteem'^and good- 
will of aB who know him', lie sees blessings multiplied on 
cverTMde\ 

S iVhen the ear heard me', then it blessed me^ ; and when 
the eye saw me'^ it gave witness to me'^ : because I delivered 
the iH>or that cned\4he fatherless', and hun that had none to 
help him\ The Ueasms of hun thatwas ready to perish came 
upon me', and I caused ttie widow's heart to aing with joy\ I 
was eyes to the blind', and feet was I to the lame^ : I was a 
fe&er to the po<H^ ; and the cause which Iknew nof , 1 search- 
ed out\" 

4 Thus', while the rigfUeoui mao flourishes fike a tree 
planted by the rivers of wateK, he briogs forth also imJruU 
m its season^ : and that fruit he brings tbrth', not for himself 
alone^ He fiourififtie«', not like atree in some solitarydeserf , 
which scatters its blossoms to ^e wind, pnd communicates 
neither frmt^ noi shaded to any Kving thin^ : but fike a tree in 
the midst of an inhabited coimtry, winch to some afifords 
friendhr shelter', to others frvdV ; which is not only admired 
by all ior its beauty ; but blessed by the inwdUr for the shadi^f 
and by the hungry for the sustenance it hath given\ 

' BLAIE. 

SECTION EL 
Oil ike hemOie^ qfthe Psalms^ 

GRE AnnBSS lionfers no exemption from the cares^ and 
borrows of life^jhs short of them', fre<)uently bears a 
melancholy proportion to its ex8i]tation\ This the monarch 
of Israel experienced\ He sought m pietf. that peace which 
he could not find in empire^ ; and alleviated the disquietudes 

of jjtele', witii the exercises of <<etxrfioft\ His mv^^ 
PsahnsVconveythoBceomfcrts to a«fc«»', which they aflorae« 

tohmedf^. f 
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2 Co.mposed upon particular occasions' . yet desif^ned foi 
general u«e^; delivered out as services for Isradites under the 
Jjomh', yet no less adapted to the circumstances of Christians un- 
der the Gospet ; they present religion to us in the most enga- 
^ng dress^; communicating ^n<M« wmchphilosophy could never 
investigate'', in a style which porfry can never equal^; while 
history is made the vehicle of prophecy^, and creation lends all 
its charms to paint the glories oi redemption\ 

3 Calculated alike to profit and to please", they inform the 
understzinding\ elevate the affections , and entertain the im- 
agination\ indited under the influence of him'', to whom all 
hearts are known"^, and all events foreknown', they suit man- 
kind in all situations^ ; grateful as the manna whidi descended 
from ahove'', and conformed itself to every palate^. 

4 The fairest productions of Auman wit", after a few peru- 
sals", like gathered flowers^ wither in our hands'', and lose their 
fragrancy"^ : but these unfading plants of paradise", become", aa 
we are accustomed to tliem"^ still more*^ and more" beautiful^ ; 
their bloom appears to be daily heightened^ ; fresh odoiurs are 
emitted", and new sweets extracted from them\ He who has 
once tasted their excellences", will desire to taste them again'' ; 
and he who tastes them oftenest", "will relish them best\ 

5 And now", could the author natter himself, that any one 
would take half the pleasure in reading his work", which ke 
has taken in miting it", he would not fear the loss of hiala- 
bour\ The employment detached him from the bustle" and 
hurry of life"", the din of politics", and the noise of folly\ Vani- 
ty^ and vexation", flew away for a season" ; care'' ana disqvue- 
tude" came not near hb) dwelUng\ He arose", fresh as tlie 
morning", to hid taak^ ; the silence of the nishf , invited faina. 
to puTbue it^ : and he can truly say", that food^ and rest", wer& 
not preferred before it\ 

6 Every psalm improved infinitely upon his acouaintance 
with if, and no one gave him imeasiness but the lasr : for thenr 
he grieved that his work was done\ Happier hours than, 
those which have been spent in these meditations on the songsi 
of Sion". he never expectsto see in this worid\ Very pleas^ 
antly did they pass"" ; tnev moved smoothly^ and swiftly along^ £ 
forwhen thuscngaged", he counted no time\ They are gone* 5 
but they have left a reli3h^ and a fragrance upon the mind" 
and the remembrance of them is sweet\ uo&irs» 

SECTION X. 
C^arflder o/'Alfeed,A:ui^ of England. 

THE merit of this prince", both in private^ and public life* 
may/, with advantage", be set in opposition to that of aoj 
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monardi^ or citizen^, which the annals of any age\ or any 
nationT, can present to us^. He seems', indeed", to be the 
complete model of that perfect character', which', under the 
denomination of a sa^e"" or wise man'', the philosophers have 
been fond of delineating', rather as a hction of their imagina- 
tion'', than in hopes of ever seeing it reduced to practice^ : so 
happily were all his virtues tempered together ; so justly 
were they blended ; and so powerfully did each prevent the 
other from exceeding its proper bounds\ 

£ He knew how to conciliate the most enterprising spirif* 
with the coolest moderation^ ; the most obstinate persever- 
ance', with the easiest flexibility'' ; the most severe justice 
with the greatest lenity^ ; the greatest rigour in conmiand\ 
with the greatest affability of deportmenr ; the highest capa- 
city^ and inclination for science', wit*i the most stiining tal* 
ents for action\ 

SNature also', as if desirous that so bright aproduction of her 
skiD^should be set m the fairest lighf, had bestowed on him 
all bodily accomplishments^; vigour of limbs^ dignity of ahape^ 
and air', and a pleasant^ engaging', and open countenance^. 
By living in that barbarous age', he Was deprived of histori- 
ans worthy to trtinsmit his fame to posterity* ; and we wish 
to see him delineated in more lively colours^ and with more 
particular strokes', that we might at least perceive some of 
those small specks'" and blemishes', from which', as a man', it 
is impossible he could be entirely exempted\ humr 

SECTION XI. 

Character o/" Queen Elizabeth. 

THERE are few personages in history ', who have been 
more exposed to the calumny of enemics\ and the adula- 
tion of friends', than queen Elizabeth'' ; and yet there scarcely 
18 any', whose reputation has been more certainly determined 
by the unanimous consent of posterity\ The unusual length 
of her administration^ and the strong features of her charac- 
' ir^, were able to overcome all prejudices'' ; and', obliging her 
detractors to abate much of their invectives\andher admirers* 



a judgment with regard t 
2 Her vigour^her constancy', her magnanimity% her pen- 
etration', vigilance^ and address', are aUow€d to merit the high- 
est praises^ ; and appear notto have been surpassed by any per* 
son who ever filled a throne^ ; a conduct less rigorous', less ao- 
penou8\ more 8incere\ more indulgent to her people', would 
have been requisite to form a verfed character\ By the forcm 
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of her mhuf , flhe ccmtrolled all her more actiTe\ andstronger 
qusJities^ , and prevented them from runnmg into excess^. 

9 Her neroism was exempted from all temeritjp ; her fru- 
gaMty^, from avarice^ ; her mend^p\ -from partiality^ ; her 
enterprise^, from turbulency^ and a vain ambltion\ She guar- 
ded not herself, with equal care^, or equal success^, horn, leas 
infirmities^ ; the rivalship of beautj\ the desire of admiratioQ\ 
the jealousy of love^, and the sallies of anger\ 

4 Her singular talents for governmenf, were founded 
equally on her temper^ and on her capacity\ Endowed with 
a great command over herself, she soon obtsdned an uncon- 
trolled ascendency over the people\ Few sovereigns of £ng« 
land succeeded to the throne in more difficult circumstanced ; 
and none ever conducted the government with so uniform 
saccess^ and fe]icity\ 

5 Though unacquainted ^vith the practice of toleration^ 
the true secret for mana^g religious factions^, she preserved 
her people'', by her supenor prucfence'', from those confusions 
in which theological controversy had involved all the neigti- 
bourins nations^ ; and though her enemies were the most 
powertul princes of £\irope , the most active\ the most en- 
terprisdng^ the least scrupulous^ she was able"", by her vigour^, 
to make deep hnpressions on their state"^ ; her own greatness 
meanwhile remahiing untouched' andunimpaired\ 

6 The wise ministers'" and brave men' who flourished dur- 
inc her reign'', share the praise of her success"" ; buf , instead 
of lessening the applause 4ue to her', they make great addi- 
tion to it\ They owed', aU of them', their advancement to 
her choice^; they were supported by her constancy; and', 
with all their ability', they were never able to acqiure an undue 
ascendency over her\ 

• 7 In her family^ in her court\ in her kingdom^, she remain- 
ed equally mi8tress\ The force of the tender pasdons'vras 
great over her', but the force of her mind was still superior^ : 
and the combat which her victory visibly cost her', serves 
only to display the firmness of her resolution', and tbe XoM* 
mess of her amDitious sentiments\ 

8 The £aime of this princess', though it has surmounted the 
prejudices both offacfion^ and of bigotry', yet lies still expo- 
sea to another preju^ce', which is more durable', because 
more natura^ ; and which', according to the different views in 
which we survey her', is capable either of exalting beyond 
measure', or diminishmg the lustre of her character\ This 
prejiimce is founded on the consideration of her 6ex\ 

9 When we contemi4al)e her as a woman', we are apt to 
be struek with the highest admiratioB of her quaMes^and 
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extensive capacity^ ; but we are also apt to require some 
more sJoftness of (iispbsition\ some greater lemty of temper^ 
Sjwne of those amiaole weaknesses'Tby which her sex is dis- 
tingu]shed\ But the true method ofesthnatingher merif , 
s', to lay aside all these considerations', and to consider her 
merely as a rational being', placed in aumority, and intrusted 
with the government of mankind\ humc. 

SECTION XII. 

The slavery of vice* 

THE slavery produced by vice', appears in the depend 
ence under which it brings the sinner', to circumstances 
of external fortune^. One of the favourite characters of lib* 
erty', is the independence it bestows\ He who is truly* a 
freeman<, is above all servile compliances', and abject subjec- 
tion\ He is able to rest upon himseir ; and while he regards 
his superiors with proper deference',- neither debases liimself 
by crmging to them', nor is tempted to purchase their favour 
by dishonourable means\ But the sinner has forfeited every 
privilege of this nature^. 

2 BGs passions^ and habits', render him an absolute depend- 
ant on the world', and the world's favour^ ; on the uncertain 

foods of fortune', and the fickle humours of men\ For it is 
y these he 8ubsists\ and among these his ha]^iness is 
soughf, according as his passions determine him to pursue 
plea8ures\ riches', or preferments''. Having no fund within 
himself whence to draw enjoymenf , his only resource is in 
things without\ His hopes'' and fears' all hang upon the 
worIa\ He partakes in all its vicissitudes' ; and is shaken by 
every wind of fortune\ This is to be', in the strictest sense', . 
a slave to the world^. 

3 Religion^ and virtue', on the other hand', confer on the 
mind principles of noble independence'^. " The upright man> 
Is satisfied trom himself^." He despises not tiie advantages 
of fortune', but he centres not liis happiness in them''. With 
a moderate share of them', he can be contented'* ; and con- 
tentmenf , is felicity\ Happy in his own integrity^ conscious 
of the esteem of good men\ reposing firm tnist in tlie provi- 
dence^ and the promises of God', he is exempted from ser- 
vile dependence on other things\ 

4 He can wrap himself up in a good conscience', and look 
forward', without terror', to the change of the wodd\ Let 
all things fluctuate around him as they please', he believes 
thaf , by the Divine ordination', they shall be made to work 
together in the issue for hisgood^: and therefore', havmf 
much to hope from God\ and little to fear from the worJa , 

H8 . (n«) 
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he can be easy in everV state\ One who possesses wittno 
himself such an establisnment of mind", is truly free\ 

5 But ^all I call that pan free'', who has nothing that is hni 
own', no property assured' ; whose very heart is not his oW , 
but rendered the appendage of external thitigs', and the 
sport of fortuned ? Is that man free', let his outwaSd condition 
be ever so splendid', whom his imperious passions', detaip at 
their call', whom they send forth at their pleasure', to dnm^e 
and toiK, and to beg his only enjoyment from the casualties 
ofthev^ld'P 

6 Is he free', who must flatter and lie to compass his ends' ; 
who must bear with this man's caprice', and that man's 
seem' ; must profess friendship where he hates', and lespect 
where he contemns' ; who is not at liberty to appear in his 
own colours', nor to speak his own sentiments' ; who dares 
not be honesf , lest he should be poor^ ! 

7 Beliere if, no chains bind so hard\ no fetters are so 
heavy', as those which fasteA the corrupted heart to this 
treacherous world^;. no dependence is more contemptible 
Ihan that under which the voluptuous^ the covetous\ or the 
ambitious man', lies to the means of pleasure% gauf, or pow- 
cr\ Yet tWs is the boasted liberty', which vice promis^, a» 
the recompense of setting us free &om the ssdutary restrauit» 
ofvirtue\ blair. 

SECTION XnL 

The man o/inUgrify. 

IT will not take much ^me to delineate the character of 
the man of integri^, as by its nature, it is a plain one, and 
easily understood. He is one who makes it his constant nrie- 
to follow the road of duty, accordinj^ as the word of Qod, and 
the voice of his conscience, point it out to him. He is not 
guided merely by affections, which may sometimes give tfaa- 
colour of virtue to a loose and unstable character. 

£ The upright man is guided by k fixed prindple of minc^ 
which determines him to esteem nothing but what is honoura- 
ble ; and to abhor whatever is base or unworthy, in moral con- 
duct Hence we find him ever the same ; at all times, the trus- 
ty friend, the affectionate relation, the consdentious man of 
business, the pious worshipper, the public sphited dtizen. ^ 

S He assumes no borrowed appearance. He seeks no* 
mask to Qover him ; for he acts no studied part ; but be i» 
indeed what he appears to be. full of truth, candour and bu- 
mani^. In all his pursuits, he knows no path but the fiiir 
and mrect one ; and would much rather fail of suceess, than 
ttain it by reproachful means. 

(18c 
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4 He never shows us a smiling conntenanoe, while he 
Enciditates evil against us in lus heart He never praises us 
amonj; our friends ; and then joins in traducin^us among our 
enemies. We shau never find one part of his character at 
yaiianoe with another. Inhis manners, he is simple md unaf- 
fected ; in all his proceedings, open and consistent— blaie. 

SECTION XIV. 

CknUeness, 

I BEGIN with distinguishing true jf^entleness from pjutKwe 
tameness of spirit, and from unlimited compliance with the 
manners of others. That passive tameness, M^hich submits, 
without opposition, to every encroachment of the violent ana 
assunung, forms no part of christian duty; but, on the con- 
trary, is destructive of general happiness and order. That 
unlimited complaisance, which, on every occasion, falls in 
With the opimons and manners of others, is so &t from 
bemg a virtue, that it is itself a vice, and the parent of many 
vices. 

5 It overthrows all steadiness of principle ; and produces 
that sinful conformity with the world, which taints tne ^hole 
character. In the present corrupted state of human man- 
ners, always to assent^ and to comply, is the very worst max- 
im we can adopt It is impossible to support the purity and 
dignity of christian morals, without opposing the world on 
various occasions, even though we should stand alone. 

3 That eentleness therefore which belong to virtue, is to be 
carefully distinguished from the mean spirit of cowards, and 
the fawning assent of sycophants. It renounces no just right 
from fiear. It sives up no important truth from flattery. It 
is indeed not only consistent with a firm mind, but it necessarily 
requires a manly spirit, and a fixed principle, in order to give 
it anv real value, upon this solid ground only, the polish of 
jgentieness can with advantage be superinduced. 

4 It stands opposed, not to the most determined reprd for 
virtue and truth, but to harshness and severity, to pride and 
arrogance, to violence and oppression. It is properly, that 
part of the great virtue of chanty, which makes us itewilling 
to give pain to any of our brethien. Compassion prompts ui 
to relieve their wants. Forbearance prevents us from retalia- 
ting thdr injuries. Meekness restrains our smgry pasaons ; 
^candour, our severe judgments. 

5 Gentleness corrects whatever (is offensive m oor man* 
, ners ; and bv a constant trun of humane attentions, studies 

to alleviate me burden of common misery. Its office, tbere; 
foie, is extenave. It b not, like some other virtues, called 
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forth only on peculiar emergencies; but it is continually in 
action, wnen we are engaged in intercourse with men. It 
ought to form our address, to regulate our speech, and to dif- 
fuse itself oyer our whole behaviour. 

6 We must not, however, confound this gentle '^iimdom 
which is from above," with that artificial courtesy, thatstudied 
smoothness of manners, which is learned in the school of tiie 
world. Such accomplishments, tlie most frivolousand empty 
may possess. Too often they are employed by the artful, as 
a snare ; too often affected by the ha2rd and unfeeling, as a 
cover to the baseness of their minds. We cannot, at the same 
time, avoid observing the homage, wiiich^ even in such instan- 
ces, the world is constrained to pay to vutue. 

7 In order to render society agreeable, it is found necessary 
to assume somewhat, that may at least carry its appearance. 
Virtue is the universal charm. Even its shadow is courted, 
when the substance is wanting. The imitation of its form 
has been reduced into an art ; and in the odmmerce of life, 
the first study of all who would either gain' the esteem, or 
win the hearts of others, is to learn the speech, and to adopt 
the manners, of candour, gentleness, and humaiu^. 

8 But that gentleness which is the chaf;acteristic of a good 
man, has, like every other virtue, its seat in the heart ; and, 
let me add, nothing except what flows from the heart, can 
render even externa! manners truly pleasing. For no assum- 
ed behaviour can at all times hide the real cnaracter. In that 
unaffected civility which springs from a gentle mind, there is 
a charm infinitely more powerful, than in all the studied man- 
ners of the most finished courtier. 

9 IVue gentleness is founded on a sense of what we owe 
to HIM who made us, and to the common nature of wluch we 
all share. It arises from refiections on our own failings and 
wants ; and from just views of the condition, and the dut^f 
man. It is native feeling, heightened and improved by pnn- 
ciple. It is the heart which easily relents ; which feels for 
every thing that is human 9 and is backward and slow to inflict 
the least wound. 

10 It is affable in its dress, and mild in its demeanour ; ever 
ready to oblige, and willing to be obUged by others ; breath- 
ing habitual kindness towards friends, courtesy to strangers, 
lonjg-suffering to enemies. It exercises authority with raiode- 
ration ; admmisters reproof with tenderness ; confers favours 
with ease aiid modesty. It is imassiuning in opinion, and 
temperate in zeal. It 9ontends not eagerly about trifles ; slow 
to contaradict, and still slower to blame ; butprosipt to aHay 
didsention, and restore peace. ^^ byUoo^f 
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11 It ndtherintenneddles unnecessarily with the affiurs^ nor 
pries uupiifikhrelyinto the secrets of others. It delights aooye 
all tlungs.to aUeviate distress; and, if it cannot dryup the 
falling tear, to sooth at least the ^eving heart Where it 
has not the power of being useful, it is never burdensome. It 
seeks to please, ratiier man to shine and dazzle ; and con- 
ceals with care that superiority, either of talents or of rank, 
wliich is oppressive to those wlio are beneath it 

Vi In a word, it is that spirit, and that tenor of manners, 
which the gospel of Christ enjoins, when it commands us, 
"to bear one another's burdens ; to rejoice with those who 
rejoice, and to weep with those who weep ; to please cveiy 
one his neighbour for his good ; to be kind and tender-heart- 
ed ; to be pitiful and courteous ; to support the weak, and to • 
be patient towards all men." blaie. 

CHAPTER VI. 
PATHETIC PI^PES. 
^ SECTION!. 

Trial and exeeukon of (he Eaai. of Stkaffoed, who fiH a 
sacrifice to (he violence of the timts^ in ^ reign of 
Chables ihfi First. 

THE earl of Strafford defended hunself asainst the accusa- 
tions of the house of Commons^, wilh all the presence of 
mind\ judgmentVand saeacity^^ that couldf be expected from 
innocence^ and ability\ His children were placed besidehim^ 
as he was thus defending his life', and the cause of his royal 
ina«rter\ After he had", in a long and eloquent speech', de- 
livered without premeditation', confuted all the accusations of 
his enemies', he thus drew to a conclusion\ 

^ <*Buf, my lords', I have troubled you too long^: longer 
than I should have done', but for the sake of these dear 
pledges', which a saint in heaven has left me\" — ^Upon this 
ne pausad^ ; dropped a tear^ ; looked upon his children', and pro- 
ceeded\ — ^ What I forfeit for mjrself, is a trifle^: that my indis- 
.cretions should reach my posterity', wounds me to the heart\ 

3 Pardon my infirmity^. — Something I should have added', 
but I am not able^ ; and therefore I let it pass\ And now', my 
lords', for myseir. I have long been taughf , that the afflio- 
tioiis of this life', are overpaid by that eternal weight of glorv', 
which awaitB4he mnocent\ And fio', my lords', even so',wuh 
theutmost tranquiSity', I submh; myself to your jud^enf, 
whether that judnnent be life' or cea^^ : not my will', but 
t^ne', OGod', be done'!" 

4 His eloquenee^ aad inaocence^ induced those judg^ to 
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^, Tvho ivere the most zealous to condemn him\ The 
; himself went to the house of lords^, and spoke for some 
i in his defence^ : but the spirit of vengeance', which had 
1 chained for eleven years', was now roused^ ; and nothing 
his blood could give the people satisfaction\ He was 
lemned by both houses of^ parliament ; and nothing re- 
ned but for the king to give his consent to the bill of at- 
der\ 

But in the present commotions', the consent of the king', 
lid very easily be dispensed with^ ; and imminent danger 
ht attend his refusm^. Charles^, however^, who loved 
ifford tenderly, hesitated', and seemed reluctant^ ^ trying 
J expedient to put off so dreadful an office', as that oi 
ing the warrant for his execution\ While he continued 
lis aeitation of mind\ and state of suspense', his doubts 
e at mst silenced by an act of great magnanimity in ths 
lemned lord\ 

He received a letter from that unfortunate nobleman'^ 
ring that his life might be made a sacrifice to obtaUi re- 
filiation between the king' and his people^ : adding', that 
^as prepared to die^ ; and that to a willing mind , there 
d be no injury\ " Tlus instance of noble generosity', was 
ill repaid by his master', who compUed with his reauest\ 
consent!^ to sign the fatal bill by cqmmission' , and Straf- 
: was beheaded on Tower-hill' , behaving with all that 
iposed dignity of resolution', whicli was expected from his 
*acter\ golds3iith. 

SECTION II. 

An eminent instance oftnieforiiiude. 
LL who have been distinguished as servants of God', or 
l>euefactor8 of men^ ; all who', in perilous situations', have 
;d their part with such honour as to render their names 
;trious through succeeding ages', have been eminent for for 
le of mind\ Of this we have one conspicuous example 
le apostle PauK, whom it will be instructive for us to view 
remarkable occurrence of his life\ 
After having long acted as the apostle of the Gentiles' 
nussion called him to go to Jerusalem', where he kne^ 
: he was to encounter the utmost violence of his ene- 
s\ Just before he set sail', he caued together the eklers 
is favourite church at Ephesus', and', in a patheticspeech', 
ch does great honour to his character, gave them nis last 
well\ Deeplyaffected by their knowledge of the certain 
gers to which he was exposing himself, all the assemUy 
e fiUed with distress', and melted into tears).. . 

( 32 «) zed by Google 
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3 The circumstances were such^as might have conveyed 
dejection even into a resolute mind^ ; and vrouldhave totally 
overwhelmed the feeble\ " They all wept sore's and fell on 
Paul's neck', and kissed him^; sorrowing most of all for the 
words which he spoke% that they should see his face no 
more\" — ^What were then the sentiments^ what was the lan- 
guage', of this great'and good man^ ? Hear the words which 
spoke nis firmiand undaunted mind\ 

4 "Behold^, I go bound in the spirif, to Jerusalem', not 
knowing the things that shall befall me there' ; save that the 
Holy Spirit witnesseth in every city', saymg', that bonds^ 
and afflictions' abide me\ But none 6f these things, move 
me^ ; neither count I my life dear to ipyselP, so that 1 might 
finish my course with joy', and the ministrjr which I have 
received of the Lord Jesus^, to testify the gospel of the grace 

^fGod\" 

5 There was uttered the voice\ theVe breathed the spirit', 
<)f a brave'and virtuous inkn\ Such a man knows not what 
it IS to shiink from dauj^eK, when conscience points out his 
f ath\ In that path he is determined to walls', let the conse- 
quences be wl^at they mayV This was the magnanimous 
behaviour of that great apostle', when he had persecution^ and 
-distress' full in view\ 

6 Attend now to the sentiments of the same excellentman', 
Vhen the time of his last suffering approached' ; and remark 
<themajesty\ and the ease', with wl^cb he looked on death\ 
-** I am now ready to be offered', and the time of my depart- 
oire is at hand\ 1 have fought tlie good fidit^. I have finish- 
ed my course^. I have kept the faith\ Henceforth there is 
Jaid up forme a crown of nghteousness\" 

7 How many years of life does such a dying moment over- 
balance^! Who would not choose', in this manner', to go off 
the stage^, with such a song of triumph in his mouth', rather 
than prolong his existence through a wretched old age', stain 
ed with sin' and shame"* ? blair. 

SECTION HI. 

2%e good mrni^s comfort in qfflidioru 

THE religion of Christ not only arms us vrith fortitude 
against the approach of evir ; buf , supposing evils to 
fell upon us with their heaviest pressure', it ligntens the load 
by many consolations to which others are stranger8\ .While 
bad men trace', in the calamities with which they are visited' 
the hjind of an offended sovereign'. Christians are tftMgbt to 
view them as the well^mtended chastisements of a merciful 
Father' 
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2 Tfa^y hear amidst theln^ that still voice which a good 
cobscieiice brings to their ear^ : ^ Fear not; for I anlwith mee^ : 
be not dismayed', for 1 am thy God\" They apply to them- 
selves the comfortable i>romJse3 with wnich the gospel 
aboimds\ They discover in these the happy issue decreed 
to thdr troubles , and wadt with patience till Providence shall 
have accomplished its great^and good designs\ 

d In the mean time , Devotion opens to them its blesised 
and holy sanctuary^ : that sanctuary in which the wounded 
heart is healed', and the weary mmd is at rest^ ; where the 
cares of the worid are forgotten^ where its tumults are hush- 
ed', and its miseries disappear^ ; where greater objects open 
to our ^ew than any which the world presents^ ; where a 
more serene sky snines', and a sweeter and calmer light 
beams on the afflicted heart\ 

4 In those moments of devotion^ 
out his wants^ and sorrows' 
that he is not left solitary' 
God is with him^ ; Christ'^ and the Holy Spirif are vnth Mm"^ ; 
and though he should be bereaved of every friend on earth' \ 
he can look up in heaven to a Friend that wiU never desei t 
him\ BLAIR. 

SECTION IV. 

77he dose of life. 
XMTSEN we contemplate the close of life' ; the termination t 
TT of man's designs^ and hopes'; the silence that novt 
rdgns among those who', alittie while ago', were so busy\ or 
so gay'; 'who can avoid being touched with sensations at 
once awfuK and tender^ ? What heart but then warms with 
the glow of humanity^ ? In whose eye does not the tear gath« 
er^, on revolving the fate of passing' and short-lived man^? 

2 Behold the poor man who lays down at last the burden 
of fns wearisome life\ No more shall he groan under the 
load of poverty' and toU\ No more shall he hear the insolent 
calls of the master^ from whom he received his scanty wages^ 
No more shall he be raised frt>m needful slumber on his oed 
of straw, nor be hurried away from his homely meaK, to 
undergo the repeated labours cm the day^. 

3 While his humble grave is prc»ann|p, and a few poor and 
decayed naghbours are canying aim thither^^ it b good for 
^ to think', that this man toa was our brother^ ; that for him 

^£^^ destitute wile% luid the needy duldren', now 
^®?P »J<^^f,negIectedash6wa8bytheworld',hepoa«e88ed% 
peroaps^, both a sound understancUng', and a worthy hearts ; 
•nd M now earned by angels to rest to Abraham's boaom^ 
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4 At no great distance from him% the ^rare is opened to 
remye the nch'and proud nian\ FoK. as it Is said wi^ em- 
phasis in the parable^ ^ the rich man aiso died", and was bu- 
ried\" He also died\ His riches prevented not his shanng 
the same fate with the poor man^ ; perhaps^ through luxury^ 
they accelerated his dobn)\ Then", iadeea , " the mourners 
go about the streets^ :" and^, while, m all the pomp and mag- 
nificence of wo^, his nmerai is preparing", his neirs'', impatient 
to examine his wilK. are looking on one another with jeal- 
ous eyes", and already be^ning to dispute about the oivis^ 
ion of his substance\ 

5 One day", we see carried along", the coffin of the smilmg 
infanf ; the flower Just nipped as it began to blossom in the 
parent's vieW : and the next day", we behold the youne man\ 
or young woman", of blooming form' and promising nop€»", 
laid in an untimely graved While the funeral is attended by 
a numerous"unconcemed company^, who are discoursing to 
one another about the news of the day\ or the ordinary ajGnirs 
of life^, let our thoughts rather follow to the house of mourn^ 
ing",and represent to themselves what is'passing there\. 

6 There we should see a disconsolate ramily", sitting in n- 
lent grief, thinking of the sad breach that is made in their lit- 
tle socie^^ ; and with tears in their eyes", looking to the cham- 
ber that IS now left vacant", and to ^y&iy memorial that pre- 
sents itself of their departed friend\ By such attention to 
the woes of others", the selUsh hardness of our hearts will be 
gradually softened", and melted down into humamty^. 

7 Another day", we follow to the grave", one who", in old- 
age >, and after along career of life", has^ tuU maturity^sunk 
at last into rest\ As we are going along t4> the mansion of the 

, dead", it is natural for us to tnink\ and to discourse", of all the 
changes wMch such a person has seen during the course of 
his life\ He has passed', it is likely", throu|^ varieties of fov- 
tune\ He has experienced prosperity, and adver8ity\ He' 
has seen families^ and kindreds" rise and &B^. He has secAi. 
peace^ and war" succeeding in their tums^ ; the &ceof hiscoun** 
try undergouigmany alterations" ; and the very oty in which 
he dwelt", risii^, in a manner", new around him\ 

8 After all he has beheld", his eyes are now cIosed> for 
ever\ He was becomWkg a stranger in the midst ofa.new 
succession of men\ A race who knew him nbt'jjiad arisen^ 
to illl the earth\^^Thus passes the world away\ Throughout 
all ranks^ and condhtions", '' one generation passeth"^ ami an^ 
other generation cometh^ ;" and this great inn is by turns cvae 
uated and replenished", by troops of succeecUng pilgrisnf'' 

9 O vajn"and inconstant world^ I O flectinr'ana traii««*^ 
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fatal to his life. Judah» therefore, who had particularly 
urged the necessity of Bemamin's accompainringhis brothers, 
and had solemnly pledged himself to their father for his safe 
return, craved, upon this occasion, an audience of the gover- 
nor ; and gave him a full account of the circumstances of 
Jacob's family. 

7 Nothing can be more interesting and pathetic than this 
discourse of Judah. Little knowing to whom he spoke, he 
paints in all the colours of simple and natural eloquence, the 
distressed situation of the aged patnarch, hastening to the 
close of life ; long aflOicted for the loss of a favourite son, whom 
he supposed to nave been torn in pieces by a beast of prey ; 
labouring now under anxious concern about lus youngest 
son, the child of his old age, who alone was left ahve of his 
mother, and whom nothing but the calamities of severe fam- 
ine could have moved a tender father to send from home, and 
expose to the dangers of a foreign land. 

8 « If we bring nim not back with us, we shall bring down 
the gray hadrs of thy servant, our father, with sorrow to tht 

Save. 1 pray thee therefore let thy servant abide, instead of 
e young man, a bondman to our lord. For bow shall I go 
up to my i^ther, and Benjamin not with me P lest I see the 
evil that shall come on my father." 

9 Upon this relation, Joseph could no longer restrain him. 
self. The tender ideas of his father, and his father's house, 
of his andent home, his country, and his kindred, of the dis- 
tress of his family, and his own exaltation, all rushed too 
strongly upon his mind to bear any farther concealment 
** He cned, CaubC every man to go out from me : and he wept 
aloud." 

10 The tears which he shed were not the tears of grief. 
They were the burst of aflFection. They were the effusions 
of a neart overflowing with all the tender sensibilities of na- 
ture. Formeriy he had been moved in the same manner, 
when he first saw hk brethren before him. ''His bowels 
Teamed upon them ; he sought for a place where to weep. 
He went into his chamber; and then washed his face and 
returned to them." 

11 At that period, his generous plans were not completed. 
But now, when there was no farther occasion for constraining 
himself, he ^ve free vent to the strong emotions of his heart 
The first minister to the king of Egypt was not ashamed to 
■how, that he felt as a man and a brother. ^' He wept aloud ; 
and the Egyptians, and the house of Pharaoh heard him." 

12 The first words which his swelling heart allowed him 
o pronounce, are the most suital>ltf toeuch an affecting situa 

(28e> 
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tion that were ever uttered;-^"! am Joseph ; doth my fath- 
er yet live 5^— What could he, what ought he, in that mtmas- 
sioned moment, to have said more? This is the voice oi na- 
ture herself, speaking her own language ; and it penetrates ' 
the heart : no pomp of expression ; no parade of kindness ; 
but strong affection hastening to utter what it strongly felt 

13 **Jfis brethren could not answer hi^ ; for they were 
troubled at Ms presence." Their silence is as expres^ve of 
those emotions of repentance and shame, which, on this ama- 
zing discovery, iUlea their breasts, and stopped their utter- 
ance, as the few words which Joseph speaks, are express- 
ive of the generous agitations wluch struggled for vent within 
him. 

14 I^o psdnter could seize a more striking moment for dis- 
playing the characteristical features of the hmr an heart, than 
what is here presented. Never was there a situation of more 
tender and virtuous joy, on the one hand ; nor, on the other, 
of more overwhelmmg confusion^and conscious guilt Iq the 
simple narration of the sacred historian, it is set before us 
with greater energy and higher effect, than if it had been 
'mrougnt up with all thtB colouring of the most admired mod- 
3m eloquences. blaik. 

SECTION VII. 

ALTAMONT. 

ThtfoUowing acctmrU of an aJMingjmournM mf, is rtkUed 
hf Dr. Young, toko was present ci the mdanchdy scene. ■ 

THE sad evemng before the death of the noble youth, 
whose last hours suggested the most solemn and awful 
reflections, I was with him. No one was present, but his 
phyudan, and an intimate whom he loved, and whom he 
had ruined. At my coming in, he said, '^ You and the phy- 
fddan, are come too late. I have neither life nor hope, xou 
both aim at miracles. You would ndse the dead ! ^ 

% Heaven, I ^ald, was merciful — ^ Or," exclaimed he,— ^ I 
cotdd not have been thus guiltjr. What has it not done to 
bless uidto save me!— I have been too strong fo? Omnipo- 
tence ! I have plucked down rmn." ^I sa£a, the blessed 

Itedeemer,— ^Hold! hold! you wound roe!— That is the 
rock on which I split : — 1 denial his name !" 

3 Refusing to bear any thing from me^ or take any thing 
from the plnrsidan, he lay silenl^ asiar as sudden darts of pain 
would penmt, till the dock struck : Then with vehemence be 
»xdaiiped, ^Oh! ti^e! time! it is fit thou shoaldst thus 
atrike thy murderer to the heart ! — ^How art thou fled tor 
ever !-^A .month! Oh, for a single week! I ask not for 
12 C290 
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years ! though an age were too little for the much I haye to 

4 On my Baying, we could not do too much: that heaven 

was a blessed place *^ So ikiuch the worse. — 'Tis lost ! 'tis 

lost ! — Heaven is to me the severest part of hell ! " Soon alten 
I proposed prayer, — " Pray you that can, I never prayed. I 
cannot pray — nor need L Is not heaven on my sioe already ? 
It closes with my conscience. Its severest strokes but second 
my own." 

5 Observing that his friend was much touched at this, even 
to tears— {who could forbear? I could not}— with a most 
affectionate look, he said, '^Keep those tears for th^elf. I 
have undone thee. — ^Dost thou weep for me ? That is cnieL 

^ What can pain me more ?" 

6 Here his friend, too much affected, would have left him. — 
** No. stay — ^thou still mayst hope ; th^efore hear me. How 
madly have I talked I How madly hast lliou listened and be 
fievea ! but look on my present state, as a full answer to thee, 
and to myself. This oody is all weakness and pain ; but my 
soul, as if stung up by torment to j^eater strength and spirit, 
is full powerful to reason ; full tm^htf to suffer. And that 
which thus triumphs within thejaws of immortality, is, doubt- 
less, immortal — ^And, as for a I)eity,'nothing less than an Al- 
mighty could inflict what I feel.'* 

7 I was about to congratulate this passive, involuntary con 
fesson on his asserting the two prime articles of bis creed, ex 

• torted by the rack ofnature, wnen he thus, very passionately 
exclaimed: — ^^<No, no! let me speak on. I have not Ions to 
speak.— My much injured Mend ! my soul, as my body, ues 
n ruins ; in scattered fragnlents of broken thought 

8 Remorse for the past, throws my thought on the future 
Worse dread of the future, strikes it back on the past I turn, 
and turn, and find no ray. Didst thou feel half the mountain 
diat is on me, thou wouldst struggle with the martyr for his 
stake ; and bless Heaven for the fl^es !~thatis not an ever- 
lasting flame ; that is not an unquenchable fire.** 

9 How were we struck ! yet soon after, still more. With 
what an eye of distraction, what a face of despair, he cried 
out! "My principles have poisoned my friend ; my extrava 
gancehas beggared my boy ! my imkindness has muitlered 
my wife ! — ^Andis there another hell ? Oh ! thou blasphemed, 
y«t indulgent LORD GOD t Hell itself is a refuge, if it bide 
me firom Ihy frown ! ** 

^la Soon dter. his understandmg failed. Hb terrified ima • 
nation uttered horrors not to be repeated, or ever fbrgotten 
a ere the sun (whicht^I hope, has seen few like himfaroMy 
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the gay, young, noble, ingenious, accomplisUeo, and most 
wretched Altamont, expired ' 

1 1 If this is a man of pieasufe, what is a man of pdn ? How 

3 nick, how total, is the transit of such persons! In what a 
ismal ^loom they^ set for ever t How short, alas ! the day of 
their rejoicing ! — ^For a moment, they glitter — ^they dazzle! In 
a moment, where are they ? Oblivion covers their memories^ 
Ah ! would it did ! Infamy snatches them from oblivion. In 
the long living annals of infamy, their triumphs are recorded. 
l^ Thysufferings, poor Altamont! still bleed in the bosom 
of the heart-stricken friend — for Altamont had a friend. He 
might have had many. His transient morning might have 
been the dawn of aui mimortal day. His name mignt have 
been gloriously enrolled in the records of eternity. His mem- 
ory might have left a sweet fragrance behind it, grateful to the 
surviving friend, salutary to the succeedmg generation. 

IS VTith what capacity was he endowed : with what advan* 
tages, for being greatiy good ! But with the talents of an 
an^el, a man may b^ a fool. If he judges amiss in the supreme 
point, judging right in all else, but aggravates his foUy ; to It 
shows him wrong, though blessed wim the best capacity of 
being right ' dr-tounq. 

CHAPTER VII. 
DIALOGUES. 
SECTION I. 

DEM OCRITUS AND HERAClITUS.* 

Hie vic€3 andfiUies ofsnen shoidd excUe C9mpa9sum ndher 

than ridicule. 
rk^^^'f... T FIND it impossible to reconcile myself to a 
Demomtus. J| nieliuicholy iphUo8ophy\ 

HeraMus. And 1 am equally unable to improve of thatVain 
philosophy^ whilh teaches men to despise^ and ridicule one 
anothei^. To a wise and feeling mind% the worid appears In 
a wretched' and pidnful lieht\ 

Dem. Thou art too much affected with the state of things' , 
and this is a source of misery to thee\ 

Her. And I think thou art too Uttie moved hj it\ Thy 
mh*th^ and ridicule", bespeak thebuffoon% rather than the phi- 
losopher". Does it not excite thy compassion to see manKuid 
so frail', so blind', so far departed from the rules of virtue' ? 

Dem. I »m espcited to laughter% when I see so much im 
pertinence'^ and foUy. 

* D«iQocritus and Hemelttu^were two ancient philotoplMn, tib» Ml*r 
of whom laughed, ud the latter wept, at the enrort and fclfiet of maaUMt* 
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Her. And yel^ after all", they', who arc the objects of thy 
ridicule', include', not on!y mankind in general', but the per- 
sons with whom thou livest\ thy friends^ thy family^ nay 
even thyseir. 

JDem. I care very little for all the silly persons I meet 
with' ; and tiiink I am justifiable in diverting myself with thdr 
folly\ 

Her. If they are weak^ and foolish', it marks neither wis- 
dom' nor humanity^ to insult^ rather than pity them^. But is 
it certain', that thou art not as extravagant as they are ? 

Dem. 1 presume that I am nor ; since', in every poinf, my 
sentiments are the very reverse of thdrs.^ 

Her. There are follies of different kind8\ By constantly 
amusing thyself with the errors^ and misconduct of otherar, 
thou mayst render thyself equally ridiculous' and cu]pable\ 

Dcm. Thou art at liberty to mdulge such sentiments^; an^ 
to weep over me too , if tnou hast any tears to spare'. Foi 
my part',! cannot refrain from pleasing myself with the levi 
ties'and ill conduct of the world about me\ Are not all mer 
f oolish't or irregular in their lives' ? 

Her. Alas' ! there is but too much reason tp believe they 
are so^ : and on tliis ground'^ I pity and deplore their condi 
tion\ We agree in this point • tliat men do not conduct 
themselves according to reasonable' and just principles^ : but 
I', who do not suffer myself to act as they do', must yet regard 
the dictates of my understanding^ and feelings', which compel 
me to love them^ ; and that love fills me witn compasaon for 
their mistakes^ and irre^larities\ Canst thou condemn me 
for pitying my own species', my brethren^, peraons bom in the 
same condition of lite', and destined to tne same hopes and 
privileges' ? If thou sliouldst enter a hospital', where sick and 
wounded persons reside', would their wounds^ and distresses^ 
cxctc thy mirth' ? And yef, the evils of the body', bear no 
comparison with those of the mind\ Thou woulast certain- 
ly blush at thy barbarity', if thou hadst been so unfer'" 

to laugh at or despise a i * . • . . ^ _i- _ i^ 



^ . -i poor miserable being's who had lost 
one ofhis legs' : and yet thou art so destitute of humanily^. as 
to ridicule those', who appear to be deprived of the noble 
powers of the understandmg', by the little regard which they 
pay to its dictates\ 

2>em. He who has lost a leg^, is to be pitied', because the 
lass is not to be unputed to himself^ : but he who fleets the 
dictates of reason^ and conscience', voluntarily deprives him 
selfof their aid\ The loss originates in his own fo!ly\ 

Her. Ah ! so much the more is he to be pitied'! Afurioua 
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maniac^, who should pluck out his own eyes', would desenr« 
more compassion than an ordinary blind man\ 

Deau C;ome% let us accommodate the buaaness\ There if 
something to be said on each side of the que8tion\ There is 
every where reason for lauehing^, and reason for weeping\ 
^e world is ridiculous^^ ana I laugh at if : it is deplorable^, 
and thou lamentest over it\ Eveiy person views it in his own 
way", and according to his own temper\ One point is vav- 
questionable^ that mankind are preposterous^ to tbink right*^ 
and to act weir , we must think^ and act" differently firom them\ 
To submit to the authority^ and follow the example of the 
greater part of men% would render us foolish^ and miserable\ 

Her* All this W, indeed^ true^ ; but then^, thou hast no real 
love^ or feeling for thy species\ The calamities of mankind' ' 
excite thy mirth^: and this proves that thou hast no regard 
for men', nor anv true respect for the virtues which they nave 
unhappily abanaoned\ Fenelon^ ArMishop (f OmJln'cnf. 

• SECTION n, 

DIONTSIUS, PTTHIAS, AlTD DAMON% 

CTenutne virtue commands respect^ etfenfram (ht had. 
fvv^^^v. A MAZING^! What do I see'^ ? Itis Pythias iust 
^^•^y"***- iL arrived\—Iti8 indeed Pyfiu^ 
it possible.^ He is come to die% and to redeem his fnend*^ ! 

jPyihias. Yesf", it is Pytluas\ I left the place of my con- 
finement', with no other views', than to pay to heaven th« 
vowr I had made' ; to settle my £imi]y concerns according 
to the rules of justice' ; and to bid adieu to my children', Uu% 
I might die tranquil' and satisfied^. 

Dio. But why dost thou return^ ? Hast thou no fear of death'? 
Is it not the character of a madman', to seek it thus voluntarily'? 

Py. I return to suffer', thoiigh I have not deserved deatu\ 
Every principle of honour"" andgoodness', forbids me to allow 
my friend to die for me\ i 

IHo. Dost thou', then', love him better than thyself ? ! 

Py. No^ ; I love him as myself \ But I am persuaded that 
I ought to suffer death', rather than my friend^ ; since it was 
-Pythias whom thou hadst decreed to die\ Jt were not just 
that Damon shouldsuffer^,to deliver me from the death wmcli 
was designed', not for him', but for me only\ 

Dio. But thou supposesf , that it is as unjust to inflict death 
upon thee', as upon tny fnend\ 

JF^. Very true^ ; we are both perfectly innocenr ; and it ia i 
equally unjust to make either of us suffer\ I 

Dio. Why dost thou then asserf , that it were kyuftke to . 
put him to death', instead of thee^ ? ^^ 

(«c> .J^ 
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Pv. It 18 iinjust^, in the same degree", to inflict death ehh^r 
onltanon^ or on myself; but P^hias were highly culpable 
tolet Damon suffer that death'', which the tyrant had prepared 
for Pythias only\ 

Dio, Dost thou then return hither^, on the day appointed'', with 
no other vie^v", than tosave the lifeof afriend', by losingthyown? 

Py> I return^ in regard to thee", to suffer an actor injustice 
whicii it is common for tyrants to inflict^ ; and", with respect 
to Damon", to perform my duty", by rescuing him from ^e 
danger he incurred by his eenerosity to me\ 

Bio, And now', Damon , let me address myself to thee\ 
Didst thou not really fear", that Pythias would never return^; 
»nd tliat thou wouldstbe put to death on his account'? 
' Da. I was but too well assured", that Pythias woidd punc- 
tually return^ ; and that he would be more solicitous tc keep 
iiis promise", than to preserve bis life\ Would to heavenr, 
that his relations^ and friends" had forcibly detained him^! He 
would then have lived for the comfort" and benefit of good 
raen^ ; and I should have the satisfaction of dying for him^ ! 

Dio. Whar! Does life displease thee" ? 

Da. Yes^ ; it displeases me when I see^ and feel" the power 
ofatyrant\ * 

Dio» it is wellM Thou shalt see him no more\ I will order 
thee to be put to death immediately\ 

Pv* Pardon the feelings of a man who sympathizes with 
his dyinff friend\ But remember it was Pytnias who was 
devoted ny thee to destruction^. I come to submit to it", that 
I may redeem my friend\ Do not refuse me this consolation 
in my la3thour\ 

Dto. I cannot endure men", who despise death", and set my 
power at defiance^. 

Da. Thou canst not", then", endure virtue\ 

Dio. No^ : I cannot endure that pruud\ disdainful virtue", 
which contemns life^; which dreads no punishment"; ana 
which is insensible to the charms of riches and pleasure\ 

Da. Thouseesf , however", that it is a virtue", which is not 
insensible to the dictates of honour\ justice", and friendship^. 

Dio. Guards", take Pythias to execution\ We shall 3ee 
whether Damon will continue to despise my authorihr\ 

Da. Pythias", by returping to submit himself to thy plea- 
sure", lias merited his life^, and deserved thy favour^ ; but I 
have excited thy indication", by resigning myself to thy pow- 
er", in order to save him"" ; be satisfied", then , with this sacri- 
fice", and put me to death\ 

.^•JP^l**": Dionysius"! remember", it was Pythias alone 
wTio offended thee^ ; Damon could not> 
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Dio. Alas' ! whM do I see^ and hear^ i where am T ? How 
miserable^; and how worthy to be soM I have hitherto known 
nothing of true virtue^ I have spent my. life in darkness' and 
error\ AH my power"^ and honours', are insufficient to pro- 
duce love\ 1 cannot boast of having acquired a single friend' 
in the course of a reign of thirty year8\ And yet these two 
persons', in a private condition", love one another tenderly\ 
unreservedly confide in each other\ are mutually happy", and 
ready to die for each other^s preservation\ 

Py. Howcouldst thou", who hast never loved any person', 
expect to have friends^? If thou hadst loved^ and respected 
men", thou wouldst have secured their love' and reFpect\ Thou 
hast feared mankind^ ; and they fear thee^ ; they detest thee\ 

JDio. Damon', Pythias'^ condescend to admit me as a 
third friend', in a connexion so pcrfect\ 1 give you your 
lives' , and I will load you with nches\ 

Da. We have no aesu*e to be enriched by thee^ ; and", in 
regard to thy friwidship', we cannot accept* or enjoy if. till 
thou become good' and just\ Without these qualities', tnou 
canst be connected with none but trembling slaves', ana base 
flatterers^. To be loved^ and esteemed' by men of free^ and 
generous minds', thou must be virtuous^ affectionate^ disin- 
terested', beneficent^ ; and know how to live in a sort of equali- 
ty with those who share' and deserve thy friendship\ 

Fendon ^chSishop ofCatnbray, 

SECTION III. 

LOCKE AND BATLE. 

ChrUUaniiy defmded against the cavUa ofjscepticiam. 
« , '\riE,S'y we botii were philosophers^ ; but my philoso- 
jiayit. Xphy was the deepest, Youaogmatized^;ldoubted\ 

Lodie. Do you make doubting a proof of depth in philoso- 
phy" ? It may be a good beginning of if ; but it is a bad end'. 

Sat^, N<y : — the more profound our searches are into-the 
nature of tilings', the more uncertainty we shall find^ ; and 
the most subtle minds", see objections^ and difilculties' in every 
system", which are overlooked'' or undiscoverable' by ordi- 
nanr Junder8tandinsB\ 

Locke. It would be better then to be no philosopher', and to 
continue in the vulgar herd of mankind", that one may have the 
convenience of thinking that one knows something.^ I i9nd 
that the eyes which nature has given me", see many things 
very dearfy.tibiough some are out of tiieir reach", ordiscerned 
but dimly^. What opinion ought I to have of a physician", who 
shouki offer me an eye- water, the use of which wouM at first 
•0 sharpen my sights as to carry it farther than ordinary vis* 
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ion'; hut woilld in the end put them our ? Your philosophy 
is to the eyes of the mind'', ivhat I have supposed the doctor^ 
ROitrum to be to tiiose of the body\ It actually brought ;^our 
own exceUent understanding^, wnich was by nature ouick- 
sighted', and rendered more so by art^ and a subtilty (h logic 
peculiar to yourself— it brought', I say', your very acute un- 
derstanding to see nothing dearly''; and enveloped all the 
great truths of reas(^^ and reb'gion^ in mists of doubt\ 

BayU. I own it did^ ;— but your comparison is not just\ I 
did not see well''^ before I usea my philosophic eye-water^ : I 
only supposed I saw well^; but I was in an error', with all the 
vest o/ mankind\ The blindness was real', the perceptions 
were imwnary\ I cured myself first of those false imagina- 
tions', lUDQ then I laudably eno^voured to cure other men\ 

Lodie^ A great cure indeed^ ! — and do not you tMnkihaf , 
in return for the sendee you did them', they ought to erect 
you a statue' ? 

BayU. Tes^ v it is good for human nature to know its own 
weakness\ When we arrogantly presume on a strength we 
liave notf^ we are always in great danger of hurting ourselves', 
or at least of deserving ridicule^ and contempf, by vadn' ana 
idleeffort!s\ 

Lock€, I agre^with you'; that human natun! should know 
lis own weaknessJJ but it should also feel its strength', and try 
to improve it^ This was my employment as a pnilosopher'' 
I endeavoured to discover the reaipowers of the mind";^ to see 
what It could do', and what it could not^ ; to restrain it from 
effbrts beyond its ability' ; but to teach it how to advance as 
iar as the faculties given to it by nature', with the utmost ex- 
ertion and most proper culture of them', woidd allow it to go\ 
fn the vast ocean of philosophy', I had the Ime^ and the plum- 
mef always ux my hands\ Many of its depths', I found 
myself unable to fathom^ ; buf, by caution in soundings and 
the careful observations 1 made in the course of my voyace% 
I found out some truths', of so much use to mankind, that 
^ey acknowled^ me to nave been their benefactor\ 

JBayU. Tiieingnorance makes them think so\ Some other 
philosopher will come hereafter', and show those truths to be 
f{^Behoods\ He will pretend to discover other truths of equal 
importance. A later sage will arise', perhaps among men 
now barbarous'^ and unlearned', whose sa^cious discoveries', 
will discredit the opinions of nis admired predece8sor\ In 
^^osophy', as in nature', all changes its form', and one thing 
•wte by the destruction of another^ 
, '*^*f- Opinions taken up without a patient investi^on' 
^^enOing on terms not accurately defined and pnnciples 
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begged without proor,like theories to explain the pheDOoiena 
of nature^ btult on suppositions^ instead of experimentBT, must 
perpetually change^and destroy one another\ Butsome opin- 
ions there are''^ even in matters not obvious to the c<Hnmon 
sense of mankuid'", which the mind has received on such ra- 
tional grounds of assent^, that thev are as immoveable as ^e 
pillars of heaVen^; or'^to speak pnilosophicaUy^) as the great 
mws of Nature', by wiuch', under God , the universe is sua- 
tained\ Can you seriously think', thaf , because the hypoth- 
esis of your countryman', Descartes', which was nothing but 
an ingenious', well-unagined romance', Jias been lately explo- 
ded', the system of Newton', which is buflt on experiments^ 
and geometry', the two most certain methods of mscovcrin^ 
truth', will ever feiil'; or thaf , because the whims of fanatics^ 
and the divinity of the schoolmen', cannot now be supported', 
the doctrines of that religion', which I', the declared enemy of 
all enthu8ia3m^and false reasoning', firmly believed^ and main- 
tained', will ever be shaken' ? *. . 

BayU. If you had asked Descartes', while he was in the 
height^of his vogue', whether his system would ever be 
confuted by any other philosophers , as that of Aristotle 
had been by 'Ms', what, answer do you suppose he would 
have returned?? 

Locke, Come\ come\ you yourself know the difference be- 
tween the foundations on which the credit of those systems' 
and Ihat of Newton is placed\ Your scepticism. is more 
affected' than real^. You found it a shorter way to a great re- 
putation', (the only wish of your hearf ,) to objecf . thmi to de- 
lend^ ; to pull down', than to set up\ And your talente were 
admirable for that kind of work\ Then your huddling to- 
gether', in a Critical Dictionary^, a pleasant tale' or obscene 
|est\ and a grave argument against the Christian re}^on\ a 
'witty confutation of some absurd author\ and an artful sopliism 
to impeach some respectable truth', wa^^ particularly com- 
modious to all our young smarts and smatter^rs in frer-think- 
ing\ But. what riaischiefnave you notdonie to human sodety^ ? 
You hajre endeavoured', and with some degree of success', to 
shake tiiosfi foundations', Qn..whidi the whole moral world', 
and thft great febric of social happiness', entirely re$t\ How 
4'ould youT, as a philosopher^, in the sober hours of reiScction' 
Knswer for this to your conscience', even suppo^if%^Tbu had 
<{oubts of the truth of a system', , whirh gives t<) "^^ue its 
sweetest hopes^ to impenitent vice its ^eatest fe^i^^and to 
true penitence its best consolations^ ; which re$traifi^«^^ the 
least approacl^es to gui!t^, and yet makes those a}lo#a0c«^ for 
the inlnnities pf our natut^', which tiie Stoic pride dettfcd to 
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if, but which its real imperfectioii', and the goodpess of its 
infinitely benevolent Creator', so evidently require'^" 

B^U, Themindisfree^; and it loves to exert its free<t^>m\ 
Any restraint upon if, is a violence done to its nature^^ and a 
tyranny, against which it has a right to rebeh 

fjoekt. The mind', though free', has a governor within itr 
self, which may and ought to limit the exercise of its freedom^ . 
That governor is reaaon\ 

Bmde, Yes^ :— but reason", Bke other governors', lias a 
policy more dependent upon uncertain capnce',than upon any 
nxed Irw8\ And if that reason', which rules taj mmd^ or 
yours', has happened 16 set up a favourite notion^, it not only 
submits implicitly to if, but de»res that the same respect 
should be padd to it by all the rest of mank]nd\ Now I hold 
thcit any man may lawfully oppose this desire In aoothei^. and 
that if ne is Tnse, he will use nb utmost endeavours to check 
It in himself^. 

hockf. Is there not also a weakness of a contrary nature to 
this you are now ridiculing' ? Do we not often take a pleasure 
in showing our own power', and gratifying our own prided, by 
degrading the notions set up by other men', and generaHy 
respected'? 

Bayle. I believe ive do^; and by this means it often bap- 
pens', thaf , if one man builds and consecrates a temple to fol- 
ly', another pulls it down\ ■' 

Locke. Do you think it benefidal to human soeiefy', to 
have all temples pulled down^ ? 

Bayle. I cannot say that I do\ 

Lolxe. Yet I find not in your writings any mark of distinc- 
tion', to .'jhow us which you mean to save*. 

-Bayle. A true philosopher', like an impartial historian 
must be of no &ect\ 

Locke^ h there no medium between the blind zeal of a 
sectary', and a total indifference to all religion'? 

Bayle, With regard to morality', 1 was not indlffierene. 

L(>eke, How could you then be indifi*erent with regiurd to 
the sanctions religion gives to nwrality^ ? How could you pub- 
lish what tends so directiy and apparentiy to weaken in man- 
kind the belief of those sanctions'" ? Vf^ not this sacrificing 
tile great interests of vutiie to the littie motives of vamty ? 

BayU, A man may act in^screetlyj but he cannot do 
wrono', by declaring fhaf, which', on a full discuttioo of the 
question', he sinceTely thinks to be true\ 
* '^^^^^ cnthusiasf, who advances doctrines praudicial 
to society^ or opposes any that arc useful to if, has tbestrwYgth 
of opinion\ and im heat of a disturbed imagUAtion'.to pltad 
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in alleYiatiah of Ms fkulr. But your eool heid^ and sound 
judgment) can have no such excuseX I know very well there 
are passages m all your works', and those not few^, when you 
talk like a rigid moralist\ I have also heard that your diarac- 
ter was irrejproachably good\ But when'', in themostlaboured 
jiarts of, your writings , you sap the surest foundations of all 
moral duties'', what avails it that in others', or in the conduct 
of your life", you appeared to respect them''? How many, 
who havc.stronger passions than you had", and are desirous to 
get rid of tiie curb that restrains them", will lay hold of your 
scepticism", to set themselves loose from all obfigations of vir- 
tue^ ! What a misfortune is it to have made such a Ae of sudi 
talents^ I It would have been better for you^ and for mankind", 
if you had been one of the dullest of Dutch theologians", or 
the most credulous monk in a Portuguese convent\ The 
liches of the mind", like those of fortune", may be employed 
so perversely", as to become a nuisance" and pesr, instead of 
an omamenr and support to society". 

Bayle. You are veiy severe upon me\—- But do you count 
it no merit", no service to mankind", to deliver thein from the 
frauds^ and fetters of priestcraft", from the deliriums of fanati-^ 
cism", and from the terrors^ and follies of superstition"? Con- 
sider how much mischief these have done tothe worldM 
£ven in the last age", what massacres^ what civil wars\ what 
convulsions of government, what confusion in society", did 
they produce^! Nay", in that we both lived in", though much 
niore enlightened thaathe former", did I not see them occa- 
sion a violent persecudon in my own eountnr"? and can you 
blame me for striking at the root of these evils" ? 

Locke. The root of these evils", you well know", was false 
religion^ : but you struck at the true' . Heavgn^ and helKare not 
more (Merenf , than the system of faith I defended", and that 
jvhich produced the horrors of which you speak\ Why 
would you so fallaciously confound them together in some of 
your writings", that it reouires much more judgment% and a 
more diluent attention", tnan [ordinary readers have", to sepa- 
rate them agsun",and to make the proper distinctions^ ? 'Hiis", 
Indeed", is the great art of the most celebrated free-thmkers\ 
They recommend themselves to warm and ingenuous minds", 
by Uvely strokes of wif , and by arguments really strong", 
against superstitions enthusiasm",and priestcraft\ But, at the 
same time", they insidiously throw the colours of these upon 
the fiitr lace of true religioir , and dress her out in their garb", 
witha malignant intention to render her odious^ or despicable", 
to those who have not .penetrating enougb to discern, the 
Impious fraud\ S<uai»e of them may have thus deceiveo^ 
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thenMfet^y as weH 119 otbera\ Y<it it is certain^ no book that 
ever was written by the most acute of these gentlemen'', is so 
repugnant to |»Hestcraft\ to spiritual tyranny^^ to all absurd 
■uperstitions^ to all that can tend to disturb or injure soci^^, 
as thkt gospel they so much affect to de8pise\ 

Bm^ Manldnd are so matte'', that^, when they have been 
OTer-heated% they cannot be brought to apropei; temper again% 
till they have been Qver-coo]ed\ My scepticism mjght be ne* 
cessary to abate the fever' and phrenzy^ of false reugion.'' 

LoAfi* A wise prewription% indeed^ to bring on a paralyt- 
ica! state of the nundT, (for such a sceptidsm as yours is 3 
paisy, whidi deprives the mind of all vieour, and deadens it* 
natural and vital powers',) in order to ts£e off a fevei^^ which 
t^nperanoeV ana the ubIk of the evangelical doctrines'; would 
probabfycure^! 

BfNfk. I acknowledge that those medicines", have a greal 
power\ But few doctors apply them untainted with tHe mix- 
ture of some harsher drugs » or some unsafe and ridiculous 
nostrums of their own\ 

£ocfte» What you now say is too true\ — God has given us 
a most excellent phvsic for the soul'', in all its diseases^ ; but 
bad" and interested, physicians^ or ignorant^ and concdted 
quacks", administer it so ill to the rest of mankind", that much 
of the benefit of it is unhappily lost\ lord ltttleton. 

CHAPTER Vin. 

PUBLIC SPEECHES. 

SECTION 1. 

Cic£RO against Yerres. 

THE time is come". Fathers", when that whith has long 
been wished for", towards allaying the envy your order 
has been subject to\ and removuig theunputattons against tri- 
als", is effectually put in your power\ An opinion has longpre- 
vaited", not only nere at hom^", but likewise in foreign coun- 
iri^, both dangerous to you", and pernicious to the state", — 
that", in prosecutions", men of wealth are always safe", howev- 
.er eleariy convicte{l\ 

2 There is now to be brought upon his trial before you", to 
the confusion", I hope", of the propagators of tins slanderous 
imputation", one Whose life^ and actions"^ condemn him in the 
opinion of impartial persons"; but who", according to his own 
i«ckoniiig>,aQd declared dependence upon his ricl^,i8 already 
aeouitted' ; I mean Catus Verres\ I demand justice of you", 
ITatbers ,upon the robber <^thepublictreasury\ the opproMor 

(4d) 
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of Ask Minoi^ and Pampbyfia\ the invaderof ^6 rishts^ and 
priril^es of Romans', the scourge^and curse of Sic8y\ 

3 Ifthat sentence is passed i^on him which his crimes 
desenre', your authority % Fathers', will be venerable and sa- . 
cred in the eyes of the public^ : but if his great riches should 
bias you in his favour^, I shall still gain one point,— >to make 
it apparent to all the world', that what was wanting in this 
caser, was not a criminal"" nor a prosecutor^, but justice' and 
adequate punishment\ 

4 TO pass over the Shameful irregularities of his youtii', 
what does ius qusestorship', the first public employment he 
held', what does it exhibit", but one continued scene of villan* 
ies^ ? Cneius Carbo', plundered of the public money by his 
own treasurer\ a consul stripped' and betrayed^ an army de^ 
serted' and reduced to want\ a province robbed', the civu and 
religious r%htsof a people violated\ 

5 The employment he held in Asia Minor^ and Pamphy- 
lia'j what did it produce but the ruin of those countriea\^ m 
which houses^ cities\ and temples', were robbed by him\ 
What was his conduct in his prstorship here at home^ ? Let 
the plundered temples\ and pnbMc works neglected', that he 
might embezzle the money intended for carrying them on', 
bear witness\ How did he ^schar^ the office of a judge^ ? 
uet those who suffered by his injustice' answer\ 

6 But his prstorship in Sicily', crowns all his works of wick- 
edness', and finishes a lasting monument to his infam3r\ The 
mischiefs done by him in that unhappy country", during the 
three years of his iniquitous admini8tration',aresiich',thatmaBry 
years% under the wisest" and best of praetors', will not be suflS- 
cientto restore thtnss to the conation in which hefoundthem^: 
for it is notorious^jthaf^duringthetimeof his tyranny, the Si- 
cilians neither enjoyed the prbtecllon of their own original 
laws' ; of the regulations made for their beneM by the Roman 
senate', .upon tiieir coming under the protection of the com- 
monwealth' : nor of the natural and unalienable rightsof men\ ' 

7 His nod has decided all causes in Sidly for these threft 
years\ And his decisions have broken a]llaw% allprece* 
d^f , aH richt\ 'phe sums he has', by arbitrary taxes^ and 
unheard-ofimpositions^, extorted from the industrious poor^, 
are not to be computed\ 

8 The most {hithful allies of the commonwealth', have been 
treated as enemies\ Roman citizens have", like slaves', been 
pot to d^th witii tortures\ The most atrocious crinunak', 
for money, have been exempted from the deserved pmush* . 
ments'; and men of the most unexceptionable eharaetevs' 
condemned and banished unheard\ 

K3 (« ^ 
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9 Theharbdura^, thou|b sufficientiy forttfied^ahd the gates 
•f ttrone towns% have been opened to pirates^ and raTager9\ 
The soldiery^ and^sailors', belonging to a province under the 
protection of the commonwealth^, have been starved todeath^t 
whole fiee^j, to the great detriment of the province'', suffered 
to pen8h\ The ancient monuments of either Sicilian^ or Ro- 
man greatnessj, the statues of heroes^ and princes^ have 
been carried ofr ; and the temples stripped of their ima^e8\ 

10 Havmg^, by his iniquitous sentences'', filled the prisons 
with the most industrious'' and deserving of the people% be 
then proceeded to order numbers of Roman citizens to be 
strangled in the gaols^ : so that the exclamation^ <* I am a citi- 
zen of Rome' I" which has often% in the most disant regions', 
and among the most barbarous people", been a protection' 
was of no service to them^ ; but", on tne contrary", brought a 
speedier and a more severe punishment upon them\ 

111 ask now", Verres", ^at thou hast to advance against 
this charge^ ? Wilt thou pretend to deny if ? Wilt thou pre 
tend, that anything falser that even any thing aggravated", is 
alle^sd against thee" ? Had any prince^ or any state", com- . 
mittedthe same outrage against the privilege of Roman citi- 
Kens"^ should we not tnink we had sufficient ground for de- 
manoing satisfaction" ? 

i« What punishment ought", then", to be inflicted upon a 
tyrannical and wicked pnetor', who dared", at ho greater dis- 
tance than Sicily^, within si;htoftheItaliancoast"| to put to the 
infonious death of cruciiixion", that unfortunate ana innocent 
citizen", Publius 6av|us Cosanus^only for his having asserted 
his privilege of citizenship"^ and aeclared his intention of ap- 
pealing to the justice of his country", against the oruel op- 
pressor', who had unjustly confined him in prison at Syra- 
cuse", whence he had just made his escape^ ? 

13 The unhappy man", arrested as he was going to embark 
for his native country", is brought before the wicked pr®tor\ 
With eyes darling hsrv\ sind a countenance distorted with 
cruelty^, he orders the ndpless victim of his rage to be strip- 
ped', and rods to be brougnr : aecusine him", but without the 
least shadow of evidence^ or even of suspicion', of having 
oome to Sicily as a spy\ 

14 It was in vain that tiie unhappy man cnedoufy^' I api 
a Roman citizen^: I have served under LudusPretius", who 
m now at Panormus', and wiU attest my innocence\'* The 
Mood-thirsty pr»tor", deaftoallhe coula urge in his own de- 
fe"M*i®"dered ^Jie infamous punishment to' be inflicted''. 

l^jnitts^. Fathers", was an innocent Roman citizen publicly 
nMpea wilh scoui^ing^ , whilst the only words he uttered", 

(64) 
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amidst his cruel sufferings'', were% '* I am a Rcimaii citizen^!'* 
With these he hoped to de^nd himself lh>m violence" and in- 
famv^. But of so little service was this privilege tohim^ that', 
while he was thus asserting his citizenship'', the ordear was 
given for his execution^ — ^for his execution upon the cross^! 

16 O liberty'^ ! — O sound once delightful to every Roman , 
ear^! — O sacred privilege of Roman citizenship^ I— once sa- 
cred' ! — ^now trampled upon^ ! — ^But what then^ ! Is it come 
to tM^ ? Shall an mferior magistrate'', a governor^, who holds 
his whole power of the Roman people', in a Roman prov- 
ince",, within sight of Italy", bind\ scourge^ torture witn fire 
and red-hot plates of iron", and at last put to the infamous 
death of the cross", a Roman citizen-'? 

17 Shall neither, the cries of innocence expiring in agony', 
nor the tears of pitying spectators", nor the majesty of tne 
Roman commonwealth", nor the fear of the justice of his . 
country', restrain the licentious ahd wantpn cnielty of a 
monster", who", in confidence of his riches", strikes at the root 
of liberty", and sets mankind at defiance" ? 

18 1 conclude with expressing my hopes", that your wis- 
dom^ and justice", Fatherr, will not", by suffering the atro- 
cious and unexampled insolence of Cams Verres to escape 
due punishment", leave room to apprehend the danger of a 
total subversion of authority", and the. introduction, of gene- 
ral anarchy" andconfusion\ cicero's orations. 

SECTION 11. 

Speech of. An herbal to the Roman Senate, imploring Iheir 
protection against Jugurtha. 

FATHERS ! 

IT is known to you", that king Micipsa", my father", on his 
death-bed", left in charge to Ji^rtha", his adopteid sou", 
conjunctly with my unfortunate brother Hiempsal and my- 
selr, the cliildren of his own body', the adminbtrationof tne 
kingdom of Numidia", directing us to consider the senate^ and 
people of Rome" as proprietors of it\ He charged us to use 
our best endeavours to be serviceable to the Roman com 
monwealth^ ; assuring us^ that your protection would prove 
a defence agadnst allenepiea^ ; and wpuld be instead of ap> 
mies\ fortifications", and treasurea\ 

S Whilemy brother^ and I", w«re thinkinjg of nothing buthow 
to regulate oui^elvea according to the directiona of our de- 
ceased father"— Jugurtha' — ^the most infamous of mankiad" ! — 
breaking through all ties of gratitude^ and of comnion.hii 
mamty% and tramplmg on the authority of the Roman < 
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moniv(ealdi% proeiired tke murder of my unfortunatebrotlieK; 
and has driTen me frommy throne^ and native country^ though 
he knows I inherit', from mvfrandiather Massinissa', and my 
father Micipsa^, the friendsnip' and alliance of the Romans'. 
8 Forapnnceto be reduced^ by villanjT', to my distressful 
'circiunstances', is calamity enoij^n^ : but my misrortunes are 
heightened by the consideration' — ^uat I find myself obliged 
to solidt your assistance', Fathers', for the services done you 
by my aDcestor8N,not for any I have been able to render you 
in my own persoU/ . Jugurtna has putit out of my power to 
deserve any thing at your hands^ ; and has forced me to be 
burdensome', before 1 could be useful to you^. 

4 Ajid yef^ if I had no plea', but my undeserved misery^ — 
aonce |>owerfu] prince', the descendant of a race of illustrious 
monarchs', now, without any fault of my own', destitute of 
every support, and reduced to the necessitjr of begging for- 
eign assistance', against ap epemy who has seized my tlm>ne' 
and my kingdom' — ^If my unequalled distresses were all I 
had to pleacr— it would become the greatness of the Roman 
commonwealth', to protect the injureoT, and to check the tri- 
umph of daring wickedness^over helpless innocence^. 

5 Buf , to provoke your resentment to the utmosif, Jugur 
tha has driven me from the very donunions^, which the sen- 
ate^ and people of Rome', gave to my ancestors^ ; and', from 
which', nay grandfather\ and my father', underyour umbrage', 
expelled Syphax' and the Carthaeinians\ Thus', Fathers', 
your kindness to our family is defeated^ ; and Jugurtha', in 
mjuring me', throvrs contempt upon you\ 

6 O wretched prince^! Oh cruel reverse of fortune*^! Oh 
father Micmsa^! Is tins tlu consequence of thy generosity'; 
that he'^ whom thy eoodness raiscMl to an equality with tny 
own duhiren', shoiud be t&e murderer of thy children''? 
Mosf , then', the royal house of Numidia always be a sc^se 
of havoc and blood' ? 

7 WMe Carthage .remained', we suffered', as was to be 
expected', all sorts of hardships from their hostile attacks^; 
our enemy near^ ; our only poiverful ally', the Roman com- 
monvirealth', at a aistance\ When that scoui|;e qf Africa was 
no more', we congratulated ourselves on the prospect of oteb- 
lished peaceN But', instead of peace', behold the kingdom 
of Numidia drenchea with royal olood^ \ and the only survi* 
^f son of its late kiug^, flying from an adopted murdeieK, 
!™^*««king that safe^ in fordgn parts', which he eaBoot 

^^^S^dia his ovwi kingdom'. 
royal2i!?^rOfa' ! wffther ShaU 1 fly^ ? If I wtam to the 
royai palace of my ancestors', my faiber's thmeuiMiaed 
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by the murderer of my brother\ What can I there expect, 
but that Jugurtha shoiudhasteo to imbrue', inmy bloody those 
hands wh^ are now reeking wi^h my brolher^s*^ ? If I were 
to fly for refuge^ or for assstance' to an jr other court, from 
what prince can I hope for protection^ if the Roman com- 
monwealth ^veme up^? From my ovm family'^ or friends', 
I have no expecta1ions\ 

9 My royal father is no more\ He is bejrond the reach of 
▼iolence", and out of hearing of the complamts of his unhap> 

Ey 80n\ Were my brother alive', our mutual sympathy would 
esome alleviation\ But he is hurried out or hfe, in his 
early youth', by the very hand which should have been tihe 
last to injure any of the royal family of Numidia\ 

10 The bloody Jugurtha has butchered all whom he sus- 
pected to be in my intere8t\ Some have been destroyed by 
the lingering torment of the cross\ Others have been given 
a prey to wild beasts^; and their aneuish made the sport of 
men more cruel than wfld beasts\ If there be any yet alive', 
they are shut up in dungeons', there to drag out a life more in- 
tolerable than death itself \ 

11 Lookdown', illustrious senators of Rome'! from that 
height of power to which you are raised', on the unexampled 
distresses of a prince', who is', by the cruelty of a wicked in- 
truder', become an outcast from all mankind\ Let not the 
crafty insinuations of him who returns murder^ for adoption', 
prejudice your iudgmept'. Do not listen to the wretcn who 
nas butchered the son^ and relations of a king^, who gave him 
power to sit on the same throne with his own 8ons\ 

1£ I have been informed', that he labours by his emissaries 
to prevent your determining smy thing against him in his ab- 
sence' ; pretending that I ma^fy my distress', and might, 
for him', have staid in peace m my own kingdoffl\ But, if 
ever the time comes', when the due vengeance from above 
shall overtake him', he will then dissemble as I do\ Then 
he', who nov?', hardened in wickednes^f , triumphs over those 
whom his violence has laid loWj will', in bis turn', feel distress', 
and suffer for his impious ingratitude to my father', and his 
blood-thirsty cruelty to my brother\ 

19 Oh murdered\ butchered brothtr^ ! Oh dearest to my 
heart^ — now gone for ever from my sight"* ! — ^but why should 
I lament his death^ ? He is', indeed', deprived of the blessed 
light of Heaven^ of life\ ana kingdom^, at once', by the very 
person who ought to have been the first to hazard his own 
Rfe'yin defenceof any one of Midpsa's family\ But, asthinga 
BTfft my brother is not so much deprived of these comforts 
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as deSrered from terror^ from %iit% fiom ejdle', and the 
eqdiess train of miseries wiiich render life to ineaburdeQ\ 

14 He lies f idl low", ^ored with wounds^, and festering in his 
ownblood\ ButheKe8mpeace\ He feels none^of%llenu^eriea 
which rand my soul with a£ony^ and distraction'', while I am 
set up a spectade to all mankind:', of the uncertainty of humao 
affairs\ So far from having it in my power to punish his 
murderer^ I am not master of the means of securing my own i 
life\ So lar from being in a conttition to defend my kinedom 
from the violence of tnfe usurper', I am obliged to apply for 
foreign protection for my own per8on\ 

15 Fathers' ! Senators of Rome' * the arlntirs of nations' 1 
to you I fly for refuge from the murderous fury of Jugur- 
tha\ — By your affection for your children^ ; by your love for , 
your country'' ; by your own virtues^ ; by the majesty of the , 
Roman commonwealth^ ; by all that Is sacred\ and all that b ! 
dear to you^— deliver a wretched prince from undeserved' 
unprovoked injury^; and save the kingdom of Numidja% which 
is jrour own property', from being the prey of violence^ usur- 
pation', and cruelty\ saIiLUSt. 

SECTION in.- I 

Ti^AposTL£PAUL'snoUecIe/eiicek/oreFs8TUs^Ae&ipPA. 

AORfPPA said unto PanK, thou art penmtted to speak 
for thyself \— Then Paul stretched forth his hand% and | 
answered tor himseir. I think myself happy', king Agrip- 
pa', because I shall answer for myself this oay before thee, 
coaceming all the things whereof! am accused by the Jews^: 
especially^ as I know thee to be expert in all customs^ and 
auestioDfT'' which are among the Jews\ Yi herefore 1 beseech 
tnee to hear me patiently\ 

fL My manner of life from my youth', which was at the 
first among my own nation-at Jerusalem', know all the Jews', 
who knew me from the beginning'^ (if they would testify',) 
that after the straitest sect ofour religion', I lived a Phariaee\ 
And now I stand and am judged for the hope of the promise 

''"'"' "" ' ^' twelve 

i>come^: 

AV4 uua uvp^c a ooai^ , Aiiig JX|^n|/|M» , x oui aCCUSOd by 

ew8\ ♦ 

S Why should it be thought a tiling incredible with you', 
that God should ra^ the dead^ ? I verily thought wlthnmelf ', I 
. ^^^I ought to do many things contrary to the name of Jeaus 
of Nazareth^ : and this I did in Jerusalem\ Many of theaamts 
I shut up in prison', having reedved authon^ horn the 
cluef pnests^ : and when they were put to deaths 1 gave my » 

(lOrf) * 
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•voice against fliem\ And 1 often punished them in every 
s3m(igopie'', and compelled ^em to blaspheme'^ ; and being 
exceedin^if mad against them^, I persecuted them even unto 
strange cities\ 

4 Bat as I went to Damascus^ with authority^ and com* 
mission from the chief priests^, at mid-day^, O king^I I saw 
in the way a light from neaven", above the brightness of the 
sun', shinmg round about me', and them who journeyed with 
me\ And when we were all fallen to the earthy I beard a 
voice speaking to me and saying', in the Hebrew tongue^ 
Saul', Saul', Tniy )>ersecutest thou me^ ? It is hard for thee to 
kick against the prick8\ And I said', who art thOu\ Lord^ ? 
And he replied', 1 am Jesus whom thou per8ecutest\ 

5 But rise^i and stand upon thy feet^ : for I have appeared 
to thee fbr tlus purpose^, to make thee a minister^ ana a wk- 
ness' both of these things which thou hast seen', and of those 
things in which I will appear to thee^ ; deKvering thee from the 
people\ and from the Gientiles^, to whom I now send thee', 
to open their eyes', and to turn them from darkness^ to lighf , 
and from the powier of Satan^ to God^ ; that they may receive 
forgiveness or sins', and inheritance amongst tnem who are 
sanctified by faith that is in hie^. 

6 Whereupon^ O kmg Agrippa' 1 1 was not disobedient to 
the heavenly vision"" ; but showed first to them ofDamascusV 
and at Jerusalem^ and through all the coasts of Judea\ and 
then to the Gentiles', that they should repent% and turn to 
God', and do works meet for repentance\ For these causes', 
the Jews caught me in the temple' , and went about to kill 

^ me\ Having^, however', obtained help from God', I contin- 
ue to this day', witnessing both to snoaU^ and greaf, saying 
no other things than those which the prophets^ and Moses' 
declared showld come^: that Christ should si*Jer^; that he 
would be the first who should cise from the dead* ; and that 
he would show light to the people', and to the Gentile8\ 

7 And as he thus spoke for himself, Festus said', with a 
loud voice', "PauT, tnou art beside thyseir; much Jeamine 
hath made thee mad\" But he repliecr, 1 am not mad', most 
noble Festus' ; but speak the words of truth' and soberness'^ 
For the king knowetn these things', before whom I also speak 
freely\ I am persuaded that none of these tilings are hidden 

' ' " ' ' ^ "a comer'. IQng 

know that thou 
ippa said io'Paul^ "Ahnost thou per- 
suadest nie to be a Cnrdfian''.'* And Pari r^Hed', " I woiUd 
to Qod', that not only fiiou', but also all that hear me thl? 
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day', were l>otli ahnosf , and alto^etlier such as I am', except 
these bondsV* h acts xxvi. 

SECTION IV. 
Lord Mansfikld's speedi in ike H&uat ofPeers^ 1770, on tht 
bill for preoenting the delays of justice, by daiming the Privi- 
lege of Parliament, 

I MT LORDS, 

'VT^THEN I consider the importance of this bill to your 
T f lordships", I am not surpnsed it has taken up so much 
of your coasideratipn\ It is a bilF, indeed", of no common 
magultude'' ; it is no less than to take away from two thirds ot 
theiegislatire body of this great kingdom", certain privileges^ 
and immunities" of which they have beei^ long possessed^. 
Perhaps there is no situation the human mind can be placed 
in"^ that is so difficult^ and so trying", as when it is made a judge 
in its own cause\ 

S There is something implanted in the breast of man", so 
attached toself',so tenacious ofprivile^ once obtained", that 
in such a situation", either to discuss with impartia|yt7\ or de- 
cide with Justice", has ever been held the supanit oful human 
vi^ue^. The bill now in question", puts yoiB' lordships in this 
very predieamenr ; and Ihave no doubt the wisdom of your 
decision will convince the world', that where self-interest^ and 
justice", are in oppodte scales", the latter will ever preponder- 
ate with your lordahips\ 

3 Privileges have been granted to legislators in all ages", and 
in all countries*". Tiie practice is founded in ivisdom'^ ; , and", 
indeed", it is peculiarly essential to the constitution of this 
country", that the members of both houses should be free in 
then* persons", in cases of civil suits^ : for there may come a 
time when the safety^ and welfare" of this whole empire", 
may depend upon their attendance in parliament". I am far 
from advising any measure that would in future endanger the 
Btate^ : but the bul before youi*1ordships has", I am confident, 
no such tendency^ ; for it expressly secures the persons ol 
members of either house in all civil suitd\ 

4 This being the case", I confess", when I see mRny noble 
lOrds", for' whose judgment I have a very great respect^ stand- 
ing up to oppose a bin which is calculated merely to facililatt 

- ^^^ recovery of just^ and legal debts", I am astonished' and 
amaaed\ 

Tb<22h iSE^J*^** *^*** P*** Aposclc, even in Uie most peritoua cifcoiMtances 
fear of mSr'^?*?* and oppression, his mind was freehand niiaed abore every 
the uobleSL.YSftj?''*^ diginily w»d^ompo«ire does he defend UnsdA and 
generous foeK« lS f2P**"^J *"***'*' ^^ Otepjays the most conpaiihiMte and 
wWch he WMwubSfed ?*• ^*'* •**^8^" **> *« lubUtne rellgUm bjr 

CiSd) 
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TheyT,! doubt nof, oppose the bill upon public principles^: 
I would not wish to insinuate^, that private interest had the 
least weight in their deterniination\ , 

5 The bill has. been frequently proposed'', and as freauently 
has miscarried^ : but it was always lost in the lower house''. 
Little did I think', when it had passed the Commons', that it 
possibly could have met with such opposition here\ Shall i^ 
be said , that jou^ liiy lords^, the grand council of the nation^ 
' judicial^ and legislative oody of the realm% endeay- 



forcec 



our to evade', by privilege', those very laws wliich you en- 
5 on your feUow subjects' ?* Forbid it justice^ ! — ^I am sure', 
were the noble lords as well acquainted as I am', with but 
hadf the diificuMes^ and delays^ occasioned in the courts of 
justice', under pretence of privilege', they would nof , nay', 
they could not, oppose this bill\ 

6 I have waited with patience to hear what ai^uments 
might be urged against this biH^ ; but I have waited mvain^ : 



proposition 

neither be weakened by rarguminf , nor entangled with soph- 
istry\ Much', indeed , has been smd by some noble lords', 
on the wisdom of our ancestors', and now differentl^r they 
thoudit from us\ They not only decreed', that privilege 
should prevent all civil suits from proceeding during the sit- 
ting of parliamenf , but likewise granted protection to the 
very servants of member3\ I shafi say nothing on the wis- 
«lom of our ancestors^; it might perhaps appear invidious^: that 
is not necessary in th^ present case\ 

7 I shall only say', that the noble lords who flatter them- 
selves with the weight of that reflection', should remember', 
that as circumstances alter', things themselves should alter\ 
Formerly', it was not so fashionable either for masters^ or ser- 
vants' to run in debt^, as it is at presenf . Formerly', we were 
not that great copimerciai nation we are at present^,: nor 
formerly were merchants^ and manufacturers members of 
parliament as at present\ The case is now very different^ : 
both merdhiants^ and manufacturers' are', with greatpropriety', 
elected members of the lower house\ 

8 Commerce having thus got into the legislative bodiy of the 
kingdom', privilege must be done away\ We all know', that 
the veiy soul^ ana essence' of trade', are regular payments^; 
and sad experience teaches us', that tliere are bien', who will 
not make tneu-r^ular payments without ^e convulsive pow 
tr of the laws\ Tlie law then ought to be equally open to all 
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Ajnj exemption to particular meii\ or particularranks of meo' 
is^, m a free^ and commerciat country^, a solecisin of the 
grossest nature^. 

.9 But I will not trouble your lordships Wit^ arguments for 
thaf, which is sufficientiy evident without any^. i shall only 
say a few words to some noble lords', who foresee much in- 
convenience", from the persons of &eir servants being tiable to 
be arrested\ One noble lord observo.s', That the coachman 
of a peer may be arrested', while he is driving his master to 
the House', and thaf ,^ consequentiv', be will not be ^ble to 
attend his duty in parliament. ' If this were actually to hap- 
pen^, there are so.iitany methods by which the member might 
still get to the Ht>use', that I can harcUy think the noble lord is 
serious in lus objectiQn\ ' 

10 Another noble peer said", Thaf, by this bilK, one might 
lose his most valuable' and honest seryants\ This I hoJa to 
be a contradiction in terms^ : for he can neither be a valuable 
servanf , nor an honest man', who gets into debt, which he 
is neither able nor willing to pay', till compelled by the law''. 
If my scrvanf, by unforeseen accidents', has got mto debf , 
and 1 still wish to retain him', I certainly would pay the de- 
mand\ But upon no prindple of liberal legislation whatever", 
can my servant have a title to set Ms creditors at defiance', 
while', for forty shillings only', the honest tradesman may be 
torn from his lamily', and locked up in a gaoI\ It is mon- 
strous injustice^! I flatter myself, however', the determina- 
tion of this day", will entirely put an end to all these partial 
proceedings for the future', by passing into a law the bul now 
under your lordships' consideration^. 

Ill now come to speak upon whaf, 'indeed', I would have 



popularity^. If tiie noble lord means by popularity', that ap- 
plause bestowed by after-ages on good and virtuous actions', 
1 have long been struggling in that race'' : to what purpose ', 
all-trying time can alone determine\ 

12 But if the noble lord means that mushroom popularity', 
which is raised without merit\ and lost without a crime', ne 
is much mistaken in his opinion''. I defy tiie noble lord to 
p«^ out a single action ot my life", in which the popularitj 
of ttifi times ever had the smallest influence on my aet^rmi- 
nations\ I thank God, I have a more permanent and steady 
'' 1 «>rh"*^ conduct%^tiie dictates of my own breast\ 

1 31 nose who have foregone that pleasing ad visejr\ and d vf^p 
p tneir mind to be the slav,e of every popular impuisp *, t siu . 
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cerclT plty^ i I pity them still more', if theb ranlty teads them 
to mistake the" shouts of a mob' for the trumpet of fame^. — 
Experience might inform them'', that many', who have been 
saSuted with the hozzas of a crowd one daV, have received 
their execrations the next' ; and many, who^ oy the populanty 
of dkctir times', have been held up as spotless patrlotar, have', 
nevertheless^ appeared upon the historian's page', when truth 
has triimiphed over dehision', the assassins of Bberty\ 

14 Why then the noble lord can think I am ambitious of 

fresent popularity', that echo of foUy^and shadow of renown', 
am at a loas to aetermiQe\ Besdcfes^ I do not kn»w that the. 
bill now before your lordships', will be popular"^ : it depends 
much upon the caprice of the day\ It maj nol#be popular 
to compel people to pay their debts^ ; and', m that case , the 
present must be a very unpopular bill^. 

15 It may not be popular either to take away any of the 
privileges of parliament^ ; for I very well remembef, and 
many of vour lordships may rememl)!^^, tfaaf , not long ago', 
the popular cry was tor the extension of priviieee^ ; ana so 
far did they carry it at thaf time', that it was said', the privilege 
protected members even in criminal actions^ ; nay', such was 
the power of popidar prejudices over weak minas/ that the 
very decision of seme of &e courts', were tinctured with that 
doctrine\ It was undoubtedly an abominable doctrine\ 1 
thought so tnen', and I think so still^ : buf, nevertheless', it 
was a popular doctrine', and came inunediately from those 
who are called the friends of liberty^ ; how deservedly^, time 
v'ill show''. 

16 Truelibertyf, in my opinion', can only exist when justice 
is equally administered to all^ ; to the king'^ and to the beggar\ 
Where is the justice then', or where is the law', that protects 
a member of parliament, more than any other man', from the 
punishment due to his crimes^ ? The laws of this country allow 
of no place\ nor any' employment', to be a sanctuaiy for 
crimes'' ; and where I have tlie lionour to sit as judge', neither 
royal favour\nor popular applause', shall protect the guilty\ 

17 I have now only to beg pardon for having employed so 
much of your lordships' time^ ; and 1 am sorry a bilr, fraught 
with so many good consequences', has not met with an «Ser 
advocate^ : but I doubt not your lordships' determination will 
convince the world', that a hill', calculated to 9ontribute so 
much tq the equal distribution of justice as the'presenf , re- 
c|iiires with your lordships but veiy little support^/ 
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SECTION V. 

j9n address io young persons. 

IISTEND, in this address, to show yoa the importance of 
beginniDg early to give serioud attention to your condoct 
As soon as you are capable of reJBiection, you must perceive 
that there is a right and a wrong in human actions. You see^ 
that tho&e who are horn with the same advantages of fortune, 
are not all equally prosperous in the course of life. While 
some of them, by mse and steady conduct, attain distinction 
in the world, ana pass thdr days with comfort and honour ; 
others, of the same rank, by mean and vicious behaviour, for- 
feit the adrantages of their birth ; involve themselves in much 
misery ; and end in being a disgrace to their friends, and a 
burden on society. 

2 Early, then, inay you learn, that it is not on the external 
condition in which you find yourselves placed, but on the 
part which you are to act, that your welfare or unhappiness, 
your honour or infamy, depends. Now, when beginning to 
act that part, what can be of greater moment, than to rejgu- 
late your plan of conduct with the most serious attention^ 
before you have yet committed any fatal or irretrievable er- 
rors ? 

3 If, mstead of exerting reflection for this valuable pur- 
pose, you deliver jourselves upj at so critical a time, to aiotii 
and pleasures ; ii you refuse to listen to any counsellor but 
hiunour, or to attend to any pursuit except that of amuse- 
ment : if you allow yourselves to float loose and ^careless on 
the ticie of life, ready to receive any direction '.vhirh ♦he cur- 
rent of fashion may chance to give you ; w&fc't can you expect 
to follow from sucn beginnings ? 

4 While so many around you, are undergoing the sad con- 
sequences of a like indiiicretion, for wbatreason shall not those 
consequences extend to you? Shall ^Ou attain success with^ 
out that preparation, ana escape dangers vritbout that pre- 
caution, which are required of others? Shall happiness grow 
up to you, of ito own accord, and solicit your acceptance, 
when, to the rest of mankind, it is the fruit or long cultivation, 
and the acquisition of labour and care ? 

5 Deceive not yourselves with those arrogant hopes.— 
Whatever be your rank. Providence will not^ for your sake 
reverse its established order. The Author of youro^g hath 
enjoined you to "take heed to your ways; to pondor the 
paths of your feet ; to remember your Creator in the days of 
your youth." 

« He hath decreed, that they only " who seek after w»- 
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dom, sba]l iind it ; that fools shall be afflicted, because of 
tiieir trans^essions ; and that whoever refuseth instraction, 
shall destroy his own soul*" By listening to these admoni- 
tions, and tempering the vivacity of youth with a proper mix- 
ture of serious thought, you may ensure dbcerfulpess for the 
rest of life ; but by dehvering yourselves up at present to 
giddiness and levity, you lay tine foundation of lasting heavi- 
ness of heart. 

7 When you look forward to those plans of life, winch 
either your circumstances have suggested, or your friends 
have proposed, you will not hesitate to acknowledge, that in 
order, to pursue them with advantage, some previous disct^ 
pb'ne is reqmsite. Be assured, that whatever is to be ycjur 
profession, no education is more necessary to your success, 
than the acquirement of virtuous dispositions ind habitEU — 
This is the universal preptaratioQ for every character, and 
every station in life; 

8 Bad as the world is, respect is always paid to ^rtue. In 
the usual course of human affairs, it will be found, tfitat a 
plain understanding, joined with acknowledged worfii. con- 
tributes moi'e to prosperity, than the brightest parts without 
probity or honour. Wheuier science or business, or pub- 
lic life, be your aim, virtue still eftters, for a principal snarcL 
into all those great departments of society. It is connected 
with eminence, in every liberal art ; with reputation, in every 
branch of fair and usefm business ; with distinction, in every 
public station. 

9 The vigour which it gives the mind, and the weight which 
it adds to character ; the generous sentiments which it 
breathes ; the undaunted spirit which it inspires ; the -ardour 
of diligence which it quickens ; the freedom which if pro- 
cures from pernicious and dishonourable avocations ; are the 
foundations of all that i^ highly honourable, or greatiy suc- 
cessful among men. 

10 Whatever ornamental or engaging endowments you now 
possess, virtue is a necessary requisite, in order to their shining 
ivith proper lustre. Feeble are the attractions of the fairest 
form, if it be suspected that nolhine within, corresponds to 
the pleasing ajtpearance without Short are the triumphs of 
wit, when it is supposed to be the vehicle of notice. 

1 1 By whatever means you may at first attract the attention, 
you can hold the esteem, and secure the hea^ of others, only 
by amiable dispositions, and the accomphshnients of the mind. 
*rhese are the qualities whose influence will la.st, when the 
lustre of all that once sparkled and dazzled has^ passed away* 
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12 Let not then the seasoa of youtli be barren of improve- 
ments,' so essential to your future felicity and honour. Now 
is the seed-time of life ; and according to " wh^ tqu sow, 
you shall reap.^' Your character is now, und-- one As- 
sistance, of your own forming; your fate i?^ meas- 
ure, put into yoiir own hands. 

13 Your nature is as jet pliant and soft ve not 
established their dominion. Prejudices h •occu- 
pied your understanding. The world ibai ne to 
contract and debase your affections. All . ^ are 
more vigorous, disembarrassed, and free, t 1 be 
at any future period. 

14 Whatever impulse you now give to yc id 
passions, the direction is likely to continue. I\ * *e 
channel in which your life is to run ; nay, it nSi » 
its ever^ting issue. Consider, then, the em^ 

this important period, as the highest trust whit 
be committed to you ; as in a great measui'e, deci 
happiness in time, and in eternity. 

15 As in the succession of the seasons, each, by 
hie laws of nature, affects the productions of wni 
course ; so, in human life, every period of our age 
as it is well or ill spent, influences the happiness of 
is to follow. Virtuous youth, gradually brings ft 
complished and flourishing manhood ; and such i 
passes of itself, without uneasiness, into respectable i 
quil old age. 

16 But when nature is turned out of its regulf 
disorder takes place in the moral, JMst as in the • 
world. If the spring put fortli no blossonis, in sum 
will be no beauty, and in autumn, no fruit : so, if 
trifled away witliout improvement, manhood will pi 
contemptible, and old age miserable. If the be^ 
life have been " vanity,'^ its latter *nd can scarce 
other than " vexation of spirit." 

17 I shall finish this address, with calling your af 
that dependence on the blessing of Heaven, which,' 
your endeavours after improvement, you ought con 
preserve. It is too common with the young, ^ven ' 
resolve to tread thje path of virtue and honour, to si 
presumptuous confiaence in tiiemselves. 

18 Trusting to their own abilities for carrying 
cessfuliy through life, they are careless of applyii 
?u ®^?*''iving Any assistance from what they are ap 
the gloomy discipline of religion. Alas ! how liti 
know the dangers which await them.? Neitherhum: . 
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nor human virtue, unsupported by religion, la equal to the 
tryinjg situations which often occur in life. 

19 By the shock of temptation, how frequently have the 
inost virtuous intentions been overthrown ? Under the press- 
ure of disaster, how often has the greatest constancy sunk ? 
** Every good, and every perfect gift, is from above.'* Wis- 
dom and virtue, as well as *' riches and honour, come from 
Ood." Destitute of his favour, you are in np better situation, 
with all your boasted abilities, than orphans left to wander in 
a trackless desert, without ajfiy guide to conduct them, or 
any shelter to cover them from me gathering storm. 
\' 20 Correct, then, this iU-founded arrogance. Expect 
not, that yt>ur happiness can be independent of Him who 
\ made you. ' By faitn and repentance, apply to,.the Redeemer 
of the world. By piety and prayer, seek the protection of 
\ the God of heaven.y 

^1 Itconcyude^ with the solemn words, in which a great 

f prince delivered his dying charge to his son : words, which 

every youngs person ought to consider a^ addressed to himself, 

! and to engrave deeply on his heart: "Solomon^ my s'/n, 

' know thou the God of thy fathers: and serve him vntlia 

\ perfect heart, and mth a willing mind. For the Lord scarch- 

1 vXh all hearts, and understandeth all the imaginations of tlie 

I ,». thoughts. If thou seek him, he will be found of thee ; but if 

,^ thou iorsake him, he will cast thee off for ever." blair. 

, .^ «*IirTJE» fx. 

PtaMiscuevs piius 

! SUCTION]. 

*. fsrikqnak^ «| O^lakria, t« tke yew If 8<. 

i AM account of tliis dreadful earthquake^ is ^iven by the 
A J^ celebrated father Kircher\ It happened whilst he was on 
* his journey to visit Mount JEtna", and tne rest of the wonders 
' that lietowai-ds the South of Italy^. Kircher is considered' 
j by scliolars', as one of the greatest prodigies of learning^. 
M •* Having hired a boat', in company with four more", (two fri- 
, ars of the order of St. Francis', and two seculars',) wclaunch- 
/ cd from the harbour of Messina, in Sicily' , and arrived', the 
same day', at the promontory of Pelorus\ Our destination 
was for the city of Euphaemia% in Calabria' , where we had 
some business to tranoicf , and where we designed to tarry 
t for some time"^. 

I S "However'jProvidence seemed willing to cross our design^; 
I for we >vere obliged \o continue three days s^t Pclorus', 
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on account of the weather'^ ; and though we often put out to 
sea', yet we were as often driven bacfc\ At length , Tvearied 
with the delays we resolved to prosecute our voyage^ : and', 
although the sea seemed more thaf/i usually agitated^ we 
ventured forward'^ 

3 "The'gulfofCharybdis^ which we approached", seemed 
whirled round in such a manner', as to form a vast hollow', 
verging to a point in the centre\ proceeding onward^, and 
turning my eyes to JEtna', I saw it cast forth lai^ volumes 
of smoke', of mountainous sizes', which entirely covered the 
island', and blotted out the very shores from my view\ This ^, 
together with the dreadful noise\ and the Sulphurous stench 
which was strongly perceived', filled me with apprehensions', 
that some more dreadful calamity was impendihg\ 

4 "The sea itself seemed to wear a very unusual appear- 
ance^ : they who have seen a lake in a violent shower of rain^, 
covered all over with bubbles', will conceive some idea of its 
agitations\ My surprise was still increased', by the calmness 
and serenity of the weather^ ; not a breeze\ not a cfoud', which 
might be supposed to put all nature thus into motion^. 1 
therefore warned my companions', that an earthquake was ap- 
proaching^ ; and', after some time', making for the shore with 
all possible diligence', we landed at Tropeea', happy and thank- 
ful for having escaped the threatening dangers of file sea\ 

5 " But our triumphs at land were of short duration^; for 
we had scai'cely arrived at the Jesuits' College', in, that dty', 
when our ears were stunned with a horrid sound', resembling 
that of an infinite number of chariots', driven fiercely for- 
ward^ ; the wheels rattling', and the thongs cracking\ Soon 
after this", a most dreadful earthquake ensued"^ ; me whole 
tract upon wlfich we stood seemed to vibrate', as if we were 
in the scale of a balance that conlinn ^A wavering'^. This mo- 
tion', however", soon crew more violent ; and being no longer 
able to keep my legs'. I was thrown prostrate upon the grounds 
In the mean time , me universal ruin round me', redoubled 
my amazement\ 

6 " The crash of falling house8\ the tottering of to were% and 
. ^.A— «p ♦! — j-^ — f -II — ^-,A-tu..i,_j A. — : — terror" 

^ ta 
! should 
fiy^. 1 reqomme-nded myself to God', as'my last great refuge^ 

7 "At mat hour", O now vain was every sublunary happi- 
ness^ ! Wealth', honour^ empire\ wisdom', all mere uscSess 
sounds', and as empty as the bubbles of the deep^ ! Just standine 
<*"J'^^H"'e8hoId ofetemity',ftothing butGod wasmy pleasure^ 
ana me nearer I approached', I only loved him the mon\ 
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8 ^ After Bome tune^, howevei^, finding that I remained un- 

; hurt", anudst the genera) concussion^ 1 resolved to ventore for 
safety'' % and running as £ast as I could% I reached the shore% 
but almost terrified out of my reason\ ( did not search long 
here^, till I found the boat m which 1 had huided'^^ and my 
companions also', whose terrors were even greater than m]ne\ 
Our meeting was not of that kind", where ev«ry one is desi- 
rous of telling his own happy escape)^ it was all silence", and a 
.'gloomy dread of, impenoing terrors^. 

9 ^ Leaving tliis seat of desolation", we prosecuted our 
voyage along the coast^ ; and the next day came to Rochetta% 
where we landed", although the earth still continued in vio- 
lent agitations^. But we had scarcely arrived at our inn", when 
we were once more obliged to return to the boar ; and', in 
about half an hour', we saw the greater part of the town\ and 
the inn at which we had put up", dashed to the ground', bu- 
rying the inhabitants beneath the ruin6\ 

10 "In this manner", proceeding onward in our little ves- 
sel", finding no safety at land", and yef , from the smallness of 
our boaf, having; but a ver^r dangerous continuance at sea", 
we at lei^th landed at Lonizium ,a castle midwa^r between 
Tropsa and Euphsemia", the city to which", as I said before", 
we were bound\ Here", wherever I turned my eyes", noth 
ing but scenes, of ruin^ and horror^ appeared^ ; towns^ and cas- 
tles' levelled to the ground^ ; Stromboli",, though at sixty mile? 
distance", belching' forth flames in an unusual manner', and 
with a noise which I could distinctly hear\ 

1 1 ** But my attention was quickly turned from more re- . 
mote', to contiguous danger\ The rumbling sound of an 
approaching earthquake', which we by this time Were grown 
acquainted with", alarmed us for the consequences^ ; it every 
moment seemed to grow louder", and to approach nearer^ 
The place on which we stood now began to shake most 
dreadfully^ : so that being unable to stand", my companions 
and I caught hold of whatever shrub grew next to us"^ and 
supported ourselves in that manner\ 

la ** After some time", thb violent paroxysm ceasing^, we 
again stood up', in order to prosecute our voyage to Euphae- 
mia', which lay tvithin sight\ In the mean time', while we 
were preparing for this purpose', I turned my eyes towards 
the city, out could see only a frightful dark cloud , that seem . 
ed to rest upon the place\ This the more surprised us', as 
the weather was so very 8erene\ 

13 ** We waited', therefore', till tiie cloud had passed a way ^ 
then turning to look for the city, it was totally sunk\ Won - 
derful to tell' ! nothing but a dismal and putrid lake' was 
^ (2ia) 
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seen where it 6to6d\ We Jooked about to find gome one 
that could tell us of its sad catastrophe", but could see no per- 
8on\ All^was become a melancholy solitude^; a scene oi 
hideous desolation^. 

14 "Thus proceeding pensively along^ in quest of some 
human being that could give us a little information", we at 
length saw a boy sitting by the shore", and appearing stuyVi 
fied with terror\ Of mm , therefore", we inquired concern 
ing the fate of the city^ ; *but he could not be prevailed on l< 
give us an ans\ver\ 

15 " We entreated him", with every expression of tender- 
ness^ and pfty" to tell us^ ; but his senses were quite wTapt up 
in the contemplation cif the danger he had escaped\ We of- 
fered him some vidiials", but he seemed to loath the sight' 
We still persisted in our offices of kindness^ ; but he orA\ 
pointed to the place of the city', like one out of his senses', 
and then", runnmg up into the woods", was never heard oi 
after\ Such was the fate of the city of Euphaemia^. 

16 " As we continued our melancholy course along ibt 
shore", the whole coast", for tlie space of two himdred miles . 
presented nothing but the remains of cities^ and men'scatter- 
ed", without a habitation^ over the fields^. Proceeding thus 
along", we at length ended our distressful voyage by arriving, 
at mples", after iiaving escaped a thousand dangers both at 
sea" and land\" gojld smith. 

SECTION II. 
Letter from Piimr to Gem inius. 
|0 we not sometimes observe a sort of i^eople', who', 
" tiiough they are themselves under the abject donainion 
of every vice", show a kind of malicious resentment against the 
errors of others", and are most severe upon those whomtiiey 
most resemble" ? yef , surely a lenity of disposition", even in 
persons vvho have the least occasion for clemency themselvss', 
IS of all virtues the most becoming\ 

2 The highest of all characters", in my estimaition", is his', 
who is as ready to pardon the errors of mankind'', as if he were 
every day guilty or some himself" ; and", at the same time", as 
cautious of committing a fault", as if he never forgave one\ 
It is a rule then which we should", upon all occasions", both 
private^ and pubKc", most religiously observe'-, "to be inexo- 
rable to our own failings", whfle we treat those of the rest of 
the world with tenderness^; not excepting even such as for- 
give none but themselves\'' 

. ^ ^. s*^a|l', perhaps", be asked", who it is that has given occa- 
won to theae r€flections\ Know then that a certain person 
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lately' — hnt of that whenwemeef — ^though\upon second 
thoughts', not even thexf ; lesf , wtiUst I condemn and expose * 
liis conducf , I shall act counter to that maxim I particamrly 
recommend^. Whoever^, therefore^ and whatever he is*, shall 
remain in silence^ : for though there may be some use', per- 
haps', rn setting a mark upon the man', for the sake of exam- 
ple', there wDl be more', however', in sparing him', forth^ 
sake of humanity\ Farewell\ melmoth's plint. 

SECTION 111. 

Letter fiom Flint <o Marcellinus on the death of an amior 

hie young woman, 

I WRITE this under the utmost oppression of sorrow'' : the 
youngest daughter of my friend Fundanus', is dead"" ! 
JVever surely was there a more agi-eeable', and more amiable 
young person', or one whoibetter deserved to have enjoyed a 
long', I had almost said', an immortal life^! She had all the 
wisdom of age^ and discretion of a mati'on', joined with youth- 
ful sweetness' and virgin modesty\ 

2 With what an engaging fondness did she behave to her 
father^! How kindly ana respectfully receive his friends^ ! How 
affectionately treat all those who', in their resi)ective offices', 
had the care' and education of hej^ 1 She employed much of 
her time in reading', in which she discovered great strength of 
judgmenf^; she indulged hertelf in few diversions', and those 
with much caution\ With what forbearance^ with what pa- 
tience'*, with what courage', did she endure her last illness^ ! 

S Shecompliejd with all the directions of her physicians^ ; 
.^he encouraeedher sistei-', and herfeither^ ; and', when all her 
strength of body was exhausted', supported herself by the 
single vigour of her mind\ ThatT, indeed', continued', even 
to her last moments', unbroken by the pain of along illness', 
or the terrors of approaching death^; and it is a reflection 
which makes the loss of her so much the more to b% jament^ 
ed\ A loss infinitely severe^ ! and more severe by the par-? 
ticular conjuncture in which it happened^ ! 

4 She was contracted to a toost worthy youth"" ; the wed- 
ding day was fixed', and we were all invited\ — How sad a 
change tvota the highest joy', to ^e deepest sorrow"" ! How 
shall 1 express the wound that pierced my hearf, when! 



^ ^ - . .jewels', 

riage^ to be employea in myrrh^ and spiccs^'for her funeral* I 

5 He is a man of great learning' ana good sense^, who has 

applied liimself, from liis earliest youth', to the noblo&t ar^ 
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most elevated studies^ : but all the maxbns of fortitude which 
he has received from boQks\ or advanced hunself', he now 
absolutely rejects^ ; and every other virtue of liis heart gives 
place to all a parent's tenderne33\ We shall excuse^, we dial i 
even approve his sorrow", when we consider what he naslost'^^ 
He has tost a daughter who resembled him in his manner^, aa 
well as his person^ ; and exactly copied out all her father^. 

6 If his friendMarcellinus shall think proper to write t^ 
him"', upon the subject of so reasonable a grief, let meiexniDij 
him not to use the rougher arguments of consolation^ and 
such as seem to carry a sort ofreproof mththem^ ; but thos 
of kind and sympathizing humamty\ 

7 Time will render him more open to the dictates of rea 
son^ : for as a fresh wound shrinks hack frona the band of th^ 
surgeon^ but by degrees submits to, and even requires th^ 
means of its cure'' ; so a mind', under the &rst impressions o 
a misfortune", shuns and rejects all arguments of consolation' 
but at length'', if applied with tenderness", calmly and willingly 
acquiesces in them\ Farewell\ Melmoth's PLiHT. 

SECTION IV. 
On discretion, 

1HAVE often thoughts, if the minds of men were laid open', 
we should see but litue difference between that of a wisei 
man'', and that of a fool\ There are infinite reveries% num- 
berless extravagances\and a succession of vanities', which pass 
through both\ The great difference is", that the first knows 
how to pick and cull his thoughts for conversation', by sup- 
pressing some", and communicating others^ ; whereas the ota- 
er lets tnem all indifferently fly out *m words\ Th» sort ot 
discretion", however', haf no place in private conversation 
between intimate friends\ On such occasions", the wisest men 
very often talk like the weakest^ ; for? indeed, talking ivith a 
friend", is nothing else than UdnJcing cdoud^. 

2 Tully has therefore very justly exposed a prccepf , delfv- 
cred by some ancient writers", That a man should live witli 
his enemy in such a manner", as might leave bun room to be 
come his friend" ; and with his friend", in such a manner^, that" 
if he became his enemy", it should not be in his power to huft 
l]im\ The first part of this rule", which regards our behav- 
. iour towards an enemy', is indeed very reasonable", as well as 
very prudential^ ; but the latter part of it", which regatrds our 
behaTiour towards a* friend", savours more of eunnmg^ than ol 
discretion" : and would cut a man off from the greatest pleas- 
ures of life', which are the freedoms of conversation with a bo- 
«om fnend\ Besides that", when a friend is turned into an 
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enemy^, the world is just enoujgh to accuse the perfidiousl 
of the friend , rather than the indiscretioD of the person i 
confided in him\ '{ 

3 Discretion does not only show itself in words^, but III 
the circumstances of action^ ; and is like an under-s^ed 
Providence', to guide and direct us in the ordinary conol 
of fife\ There are many more shining qualities in the miii 
man% but there is none so useful as discretion\ It is l| 
indeed^ which grres a yalue to all the rest^ ; which sets th 
at work in their proper times^ and placeaf' ; and turns tl| 
to the advantage of the person who is possessed of the 
Without if, learning is pedantry', and wit impertinence^ ; vir 
itself looks like weakness^ ; the l^st ^ts only qualify a mar 
be more sprightly in erroiV, and active to his own prejudi< 

4 Discretion does not omy make a man the master of 
own parts^, but of other menV. The discreet man finds i 
the talents of those he converses with' , and knows how 
apply them to proper uses\ Accordingly', if we look ii 
particular conunumties^ and divisions of men', we may < 
serve', that it is the discreet man% not the witty', nor the lea 
ed% nor the brave\ who guides the conversation', and ^^ 
measures to societY\ ' A man with great talents', but void 
discretion', is like Polyphemus in thelable^ strong'and blin 
endued with an irresistible force', which', for want of sigl 
isofnouse tohim\ 

5 Though a man has all other perfections', ^et if he vm 
discretion', he will be of no great consequence in the wori< 
on the contrary', if he has this single talent in perfection', a 
but a common share of others', he may do what he pleases 
his particular station of life^. 

6 At the same time that I think discretion the most use 
talent a man can be master or, I look upon cunning to be t 
accomplishment of little^ mean', ungenerous minds\ Disa 
tion points out the noblest ends to us' , and pursues 4ie m< 
proper and laudable methods of attaining them^ : cunning I 
onhr private selfish aims^ , and sticks at nothbg which m 
make them suoceed\ 

7 Discretion has large and extended views^ ; and', Hk* 
well-formed eye', commands a whole horizon"^ : cunmng ii 
kind of short-sightedness', that discovers Ihe minutest ot$e< 
which are near at hand', but is not able to discern thlng» a 
distance\ Discretion', iJie more it is^^Hsovered', gives a gre; 
er authority to the nerson who possesses W : eunning^, wh 
it is once detected', loses its force', and makes a man incai 
ble of bringing about even those events which he might ha 
iioatf, liaff he passed only for a plain man\ 
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8 Discretion Is the perfection of reason', and a gulds to us 
in all the duties of life^ : cunning is a kind of instincf , that only 
looks out after our immediate interesf and welfare\ Discre- 
tion is only found' in men of strong sense' and good under- 
standings' : cunning is often to be met with in brutes them- 
seh'es^ ; and ia persons who are but the fewest remoTosfrom 
tiiem\ In shorf, cunning is only the mimic of discretion'^; 
and it may pass upon weaK men', in the same manner as vi- 
racity is often mistaken for wif, and gravity', for wisd«m\ 

9 The cast of mind which is natural to a discreet man', 
makes him look fonvard into futurity, and considerwhat will 
be his condition millions of ages hence', as well as what it is at 
present\ He know^s that tlie misery^ or happiness' which is 
reserved for him in another world', loses nothing of its reality 
by being placed at so great a distance from him\ The ob- 
jects do not appear little to him because they are remote'. 
Fie considers, that those pleasures^ and pains' which lie hid in 
eternity', approach nearer to him every momenf ; and will be 
present with him' in their full weight^ and measure^, as much 
as those pains^ and pleasures' which he feels at this very in- 
stant\ For this reason', he is careful to secure to himseit 
that which is the proper happiness of his natjure', and the ul- 
timate design of his being\ 

10 He carries his thoughts to the end of every action', and 
considers the most distanf ,a«{ well as the mostunmediate ef- 
fects of it\ He supersedes every little prospect of gam^ and 
advantage' which offers itself here', if he does not find it con- 
sistent with his views of an hereafter'. In a word', his hopes 
ave full of immortality^ ; his schemes are larse^ and glorious'; 
and his conduct suitable to one who knows Bis true mteresf , 
and how to pursue it by proper methods\ addison. 

SECTION V. 

On the government of our Oumghis. 

AJMtJLTITUDE of cases occur, in which we are no less 
accountable for what we think, than for what we do. As, 
first, when the introduction of any train of thought de- 
pends upon ourselves, and is our voluntaty act, by turning 
our attention tx)wards such objects, awakenuig such passions, 
or engaging in such employments, as we knoW must give a 
pecuhar determination to our tlioughts. Next, when thoughts, 
iiy whatever accident they iiiay have been onginally suggest- 
*"»^J1^ indulged with delioeration and complacency. 

? i J^ ^® *J^<i has been passive in their reception, 
and, therefore fr^e from blame ; yet, if it be active in their 
continuance, the^guUt become* its own. They may have 

(SSd) 
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intruded at first, like unbidden quests ; but if, when entered, 
they are made welcome, and kmdly entertained, the ease it 
thesan^e as if they had been invited from the beginning. 

3 If we are thus accountable to God for thoughts either 
voluntarily introduced, or deliberately indulged^weare no 
less so, in the last place,* for those whicn find admittancft into 
oui' hearts from supine negligence, from total relaxation of 
attention, from allowing our imagination to rove with entire 
license, " like the eyes of the fool, towards the ends of the 
earth." 

4 Our minds are, in this case, thrown open to folly and van- 
ity. They are prostituted to every evil thing which pleases 
to take possession. The consequences must all be charged to 
our account ; and in vain we plead excuse.from human infir- 
mity. Hence it appears, that the great object at v^kh we 
are to aim in governing our thoughts, is, to take the most ef- 
fectual measures for preventing the introduction of such as 
are sinful;' and for hastening their expulsioFLif they shall 
have introduced themselves withoutconsentof the will. 

5 But when we descend into our breasts, and examine how 
far we have studied to keep this object in view, w^ho can tell, 
" how oft he hath ofiended ?" In no article of rehgion or 
morals are men moreculpably remiss, than in the unrestrained 
indulgence they give to fancy : and that too, for the most pail, 
without remorse. Since tne time that reason began to ex- 
ert her powers, thought^ during our waking hours, has been 
active in every breast, without a moment's suspension or pause. 

6 The current of ideas has been always flowing. The 
wheels of the spiritual engine have circulated with jjerpetual 
motion. Let me ask, what has been the fruit of this incessant 
activity, with the greater part of mankind ? Of the innumera- 
ble hours that have been employed in thought, how few are 
marked with any permanent^ or useful effect? How many 
have eilher passed away in idle dreams ; or have been aban- 
doned to anxious discontented musings, to unsocial and ma- 
lignant passions, or to irregular and criminal desires ? 

7 Had I power to lay opentiiat storehouse of iniquity wiiich 
the hearts of too many conceal j cotlld I draw out and read 
to them a list of all the imaginations they have devised, and 
all the passions they have indulged in secret ; what a picture 
of men should I present to themselves ! What crimes would 
they appear to have perpetrated in secrecy, which to their 
most intimate companions they durst not reveal ! 

8 Even when men imagine their thoughts to be innocently 
employed, they too commonly suff*er them to run out into ex- 
traxftgant imaginations, and cliimerical plans of what^ey 
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would vrish to attain, or choose tcf be, if they could jframeth 
course of thlnes according^to their desire. Though such em 
plo3rments of laucy come not under the same description with 
those which are plainly criminal, yet wholly unhlamaUe the; 
seldom are. Besides the waste of time wmch they occasion, 
and the misapplication which they indicate of those intellect 
tual powers that were ^ven to us for much nobler purposes, 
such romantic speculations lead us always into the neighbour- 
hood of forbidden regions. 

9 They place us on dangerous ground. They are, for the 
most pait, connected with some one bad passion ; and they 
always nourish a giddy and frivolous turn of thought They 
unlit the mind for applying with vigour to rational pursuits, 
or for acquiescing in sol>er plans of conduct. From tnat ideal 
world in which it allows itself to dwell, it returns to the com- 
merce of men, unbent and relaxed, sickly and tainted, averse 
to dischaipng the duties, and sometimes disqualified even 
for relishing me pleasures of ordinary life.' 
SECTION VI. 
On ike evils which Jbwjrtm unrestrained possums, 

WHEN man revolted from his Maker', his passions rebel- 
led agadnst himseir; and', from being originally the 
ministers of reason^ have become the tyrants of the soul\ — 
Hence', in treating of this sul^ect", two things may be as- 
sumed as orinciples'': first', that through the present weakness 
of the understanding', our passions are often directed towards 
improper objects'"; and nexf, that even when their direction 
isjust% and mdr objects are innocenf, they pei-petually tend 
to run into excess^ ; they always hurry us towards their erat- 
ification'', witii a blind and dangerous impetuosity^. On these 
two points^, then', turns the whole government of our pas- 
sions^ ; firsf , to ascertain the proper objects of their pursuit ; 
and nexf , to restrain them in that pursuif , when they would 
carry us beyond the bounds of^eason\ 

d If there is any passion which intrudes itself unseasonably 
Into our mind% which darkens and troubles our judemenf , or 
habitually discomposes our temper'^ which unfits us for 
properly discharging the duties', or disqualifies us for cheer- 
fully enjoying the comforts of life", we may certainly con- 
clude it to have gained a dangerous a8cendant\ The great 
object which we ought to propose to ourselves', is', to acquire 
a Arm and steadfast mind , wnich the infatuation of passion 
shall not seduce', nor its violence shake^ ; which', resting on 
fixed jprinciples', shall', in the midst of contending emotions', 
remain free', and mai^r of itselT • able to listen cabniy to 
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the voice of conscience', and prepared to obey tts dictate 
without hesitation^. 

3 To obtain', if possible', such coftnmand of passion', is one 
of the highest attainments of the rational nature^. Argu- 
ments to show its importance', crowd upon us from every 
cjuarter\ If there be any fertile source oi mischief to human 
life', it is', beyond doubf , the misrule of passion\ It w this 
which poisons the enjoyment of individuals^ overturns tbo 
order of society', and strews the path of life with so many 
miseries'', as to render it indeed the vale of tear8\ 

4 All tfibse great scenes of public calamity'^ which we be- 
hold with astonishment^ and horror', have originated from the 
source of violent passiona\ These have overspread the earth 
with bloodshed\ These have pointed the assassin's dagger', 
and filled the poisoned bowl\ These', in every age', have 
furnished too copious materials for the orator's patlietic dec- 
lamation', and for the poet's tragical song\ When from pub- 
lic life we descend to private conducf , though passion ope- 
rates not there in so wide and destructive a sphere', we shall ' 
find its influence to be no Ijbss baneful\ 

5 I need not mention the black and fierce pascions'. such as 
envy\ je^Iousy\ and revenge', whose efifects are obviously 
noxious', and whose agitations are immediate misery^'; but take 
aoy of the licentious and sensusil kind\ Suppose it to have 
unlimited scope''; trace it throughout its course', and we 
shall find that gradually', as it rises', it taints the soundness^ 
and troubles the peace', of his mind over whom it reigns^ ; 
thaf , in its progress', it engages him iif pursuits which are 
marked either with danger' or with shame*^ ; thaf, in the end', 
it wastes his fortune'', destroys his healfh\ or debases his char- 
acter' ; and aggravates all the miseries in which it has ini^>Ived 
him', ^vith the concluding pangs of bitter remorseN Through 
all the stages of this fatal course', how many have heretofore 
run^ ? What multitudes do we daily behola pursuing if , witli 
blind and headlong steps^ ? bi^ib. 

SECTION vn. ♦ 

On the proper slate of our temper, tnlhresped to one anoOur, 

IT is evidenf , in the general', that if we consult either pub- 
lic welfare^ or private happiness'. Christian charity eugntto 
regulate our disposition in mutual intercour8e\ tfut as this 
great principle adnuts of several diversified appearances', let 
us consider some of the chief forms under which it odgnt to 
show itself in the usual tenour of life\ 

2 Whaf, firsf, presents itself to be recommended', Isj 
peaceable temper' ; a disposition averse to give ofienoe^t^^ 
M 3 . ( 29 d ) 
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esiroys df cuMyattng harmonr'y and amicable intercourae 
1 society\ This siqpposes yieloing^ and condescending man- 
ers\ unwillingness to contend with others about taifies^, and', 
1 contests tiiat are unavoidable^, proper moderation of spirit\ 

3 Such a temper is the first prindple of seIf-enJoyment\ 
tis the basis of allordeK and happiness among mankina\ The 
•ositiTe^ and contentious\ the rude\ and ouarrelsome^are the 
ane of 80ciety\ They seem desisned to nlast the small share 
f comforf t which nature has hare allotted to man\ But they 
annot disturb the peace of others'^ more than they break their 
• wn\ The hurricane races first in thdr own bosom^, before it 
} let forth upon the worm^. In the tempests winch they raised 
bey are always tost^ y and frequently it is their lotto perish\ 

4 A peaceable ten^per must be supported by a candid one'', 
>r a disposition to view the conduct of others with fairness^ 
:nd impartialitT\ This stands opposed to a jeaJous^ and sua- 
acious temper^ which ascribes every action to the worst mo- 
tve^ and throws a black shade over every character\ If we 
vould be happy in ourselves^ or in our connexions with 
>thers^, let us guard against thjis malignant spirit^. Let us 
tudy thatdiarky ^'wEich thinketh noevil'^r that temper 
vhich', without degenerating into credulity, will dispose us to 
»e jusf ; and whidi can allow us to observe an errors without 
mputing it as a crime\ Thus we shall be kept free from that 
continual irritation^ which una^ary injuries raise in a sus- 
picious breast^ , and shall walk among men as our brethren^ 
lot as our enemies^. 

5 But to be peaceable^ and to be candid^ is not aD that is 
equired of a good man\ He must cultivate a ldnd\ gener- 
)us% and sympathizing temper^, which feels for Stress', 
vherever it is beheld^ ; whicn enters into tiie concerns of hi^ 
riends with ardour^ , and to all with whom he has inter* 
iourse', is gentie\ obli^g^ and humane\ How amiable 
ippears such a disposition'', when contrasted witii a malicious^ 
)r envious temper^, which ^vraps itself up in its own narrow 
nterest\ looks with an evil eye on the success of others', and', 
^ith an unnatural satisfaction'', feeds on their disappointments' 
)r miseries^ ! How littie does he know of the true happiness 
)f Ufe^, who is a stranger to that intercourse of good offices^ 
uid kind affections', which', by a ^leasing charni'', attaches 
nen to one angther', and circulates joy from he.art^ to heart' ! 

6 We are not to imagine', that a benevolent temper finds 
ao exereise'', unless wten opportunities offer of performing 
ictions of high generosity^, or of extensive utili^^. These 
2iay8eldomoccur\ The condition of the createrpartof man* 
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kind^, in a cood measure", ))reclude8 thein\ Buf. in the ordi- 
nary round of human affairs", many occasions aaily present 
themsekes", of mitlsating the vexations which others suffer^ ; 
of soothing uieir minds''; of ^ding their interesf jof promo- 
ting their cheerfulness" or ease\ Such occasions may relate 
to Uie smaller incidents of life^. 

7 But let us remember", that of small incidents the system 
of human life is chiefl y composed^ The attentions which re- 
spect these", when suggested by real benignity of temper", are 
often more material to the happiness of those around us^, than 
actions which carry the appearance of greater dignity" and 
splendour^. No wise^ or g9od man", ou^ht to a&ount any 
rules of behaviour as below nls regard", which tend to cement 
the great brotherhood of mankind in comfortable union^. 
Particularly amidst that familiar intercourse which belongs to 
domestic life^, all the vlitues of temper find an ample range^. 

8 It is very unfortunate"^ that within that circle", men too 
often tliink themselves at liberty to give unrestrained vent to 
the caprice of passion" and humour\ Whereas there", on the 
contrary", more than any where else", it concerns tnem to 
attend to the government of their heart^ ; to check what is 
violent in their tempers", and to soften what is harsh in thdr 
manners\ For there the temper is formed\ There", the real 
character displays itself^. Tne forms of the world", disguise 
men when abroad". But within his own family", every man 
is known to be what he truly is\ 

9 In all our intercourse then with others^, particulariy in 
that which is closest"and most intimate", let us cultivate a 
peaceable% a candid^ a gentle", and friendly temper\ This 
13 the temper to whichf, by repeated injunctions', our holy 
reli|;ion seeks to form us''. This was the temper of Christ\ 
This is the temper of 9eaven\ 

SECTION VIII. 
Excellence of the holy Scriptures. 

IS it bigotry to believe the sublime truths of the GospeL 
with full assurance of faith ? I glory in such bigotry. 1 
would not part with It for a thousand worlds. I congratulate 
the man who is possessed of it ; for amidst all the vicissi- 
tudes and calamities of the present state, that man enjoys an 
inexhaustible fund of consolation, of which it is not m the 
power of fortune to deprive him. 

S There is not a book on earth, so favourable to all the kind, 
and all the sublime affections ; or so unfriendly to hatred anct 
persecution, to tyranny, to injtistice, and every-sort of jwalcvo- 
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Icnccy 89 the €rospeL It breathes nothing throughout, but 
men^y beneroknce, and peace. 

3 Jroetry is sublime, when it awakens tn the mind any great 
and good aflSiCtion, as piety, or patriotism. This is one of the 
noblest effects of the art Tb^ Psalms are remarkable^ be- 
yond all other writings, for their power of inspiring devout 
emotions. But it is not in this respect only, that they are 
sublime. Of the ctivine nature, they contain tne most magnifi- 
cent descriptions, that tlie soul of man can comprehend. 
The hundred and fourth Psalm, in particular, dismays the 
power and goodness of Providence, in creating ana preserv- 
mg the world, and the various tribes of animals m it with such 
majestic brevitjr and beauty, as it is in rain to look for in any 
hUman con^position. 

4 Such of the doctrines of the Gospel as are level to human 
capacity, appear to be agreeable to the purest truth, and the 
soundest morality. All the. genius and learning of the hea- 
then trorld ; all the penetration of Pythagoras, Socrates, and 
Aristotle, had never been able to produce such a system of 
moral duty, and so rational an account of Providence and of 
man, as are to be found in tlie New Testament Compared, 
indeed, with this, all other mora! and theological wisdom 

LoBCS, discountenanced, and like folly shows. beattib 

SECTION IX. 

lUJUdiii^ occasioned by a remew o/^ blessings pronounced 
by Christ on kis disciples, in his sermon on the numnL 

~T"HAT abundant reason have we to thank God', that this 
large and instructive discourse of our blessed Redeem- 
ci^, is so particularly recorded by the sacred historian\ Iiet 
every one that" hath ears to hear'," attend to \X> : for surely 
no man ever spoke as our Lord did on this occasion\ Let 
us fix our minds in a posture of humble attention", that we 
may ** receive the law from his mouth\" 

£ He opened it witli blessings', repeated and most import* 
ant ble8sings\ But on whom are they pronounced v and 
whom are we taught to think the happiest of mankind^ ? The 
iheek' and the humble^ ; the penitent^ and the merciful^ ; tlie 
pesttrful' and the pure^ ; those that huneer" and thirst after 
righteowness^ ; those that labour', but faint not under peise- 
ctttion^ ! Lord' ! )u)w difierent are thy maxims from those of 
the dbikireR of ibis world^ ! 

. . ^ They call the proud happy^ ; and adm^ the gay^ the rich\ 
toe powerful', and the victoriou8\ But let a vaSa world take 
J?.^"fj trifles', and dress up the foolish creatures that 
piursue theia\ ^^y ^^ ^^^j, ^^^^ j„ ^\y^^ happiness', which 

(33d) ^^ 
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the Sod of God came to recommend' and to procHre^ ! May 
we obtain mercy of the Liord'' ; may we be owned as his chil- 
dren^ ; enjoy his presence^ ; and mherit his kksdom^ ! With 
these enjoyments^ and these hopes^ we will cheenully wet* 
come the lowest', or the most paihf m circumstances^. 

4 Let us be animated to cuitiYate those amiable vi^es^ 
which are here recommended to us^ ; this humility^ and meek- 
ness^ ; this penitent sense of sin^ ; this ardebt desire after right- 
eousness^ ; this compassion' nnd purihr^ ; this peaceMneas' 
and fortitude of sour ; and', in a word , this umversal good- 
ness which becomes US', as we sustain the diaracter of" the 
salt of the earth'," and « tfee light of the worldV 

5 Is there not reason to lament', that we answer the char- 
acter no better' ? Is there not reason to exdadm with a good 
man in former times', " Blessed Lord' ! either these are not 
thy words', or we are not Christians^ !" Oh', season our hearts 
more effectually with thy grace^ ! Pour forth that divine oil 
on our lamps' ! Then shall the flame bri^hten^ ; then shall the 
ancient honours of thy relieion be revived^ ; and multitudes 
be awakened^ and animatea, by the lustre of if , ^ to glorify 
our Father in heavcnV dopdridge. 

SECTION X. 

iSchemes of life often iUusory. 

OMAR, the son of Hassan, had passed seventy-five yean 
in honour" and f)rosperity . Tne favour of three succes- 
sive califs had filled his house with gold and silver ; and when- 
ever he appeared, the benedictions of the people proclaimed 
his passage. 

2 Terrestrial happiness is of short continuance. Thebriglit- 
ness of the flame is wasting its fuel ; the fragrant flower is 
passing away in its own odours. The vigour of Omar began 
to fail ; the curls of beauty fell from his nead ; strength de- 
parted from his hands ; and a^lity from his feet He gave 
back to the calif the keys of trusL and the seals of s^crecv : 
and sought no other pleasure for tne remains of life, than the 
converse of the wise, and the gratitude of the ^ood. 

S The powers of his mind were yet unimpau'ed. His eham- 
l>er was filled by visitants, eager to catch the dictates of ex- 
perience, and officious to pay the tribute of admiration. 
Caled, the son of the viceroy of Egypt, entered every day 
early, and retired late. He was beautiful and eloquent: 
Omar admired his wit, and loved his dodlity. *'TeIl me," . 
said Caled, ^ thou to whose voice nations have listened, and 
whose wisdom is known to the extremities of Asia, tell m» 
how I may resemble Omar the prudent. The arts p:^ which 
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thdtl hft^ garned power and preserviki It are to thee no H>n 
gerjieeessary or useful; iniDartto nietlie Secret of thy con- 
duct, and teach me the plan upon which thy wisdom has 
bpHt thy fiortune." 

4 " iT oung man,*' said Omar, " it Is of little use to form 
pkois of life. Wften I took mjj first survey of the world, in 
iny twentieth year, having considered the various conditions 
of mankind, m the hour of solitude I said thus to myself, 
leaning acainst a cedar, which spread its branches over my 
head, " &venty years are allowed to man ; I have yet fifty 
remaining. 

• 5 " Ten years 1 will allot to thQ, attainment of knowledge, 
^nd ten I will pass in foreign countries ; I shall be learned, 
and therefore snail be honoured ; every city will shout at my 
arrival, and every student vnW solicit my friendship. Twen- 
^ years thus passed, will store my mind with images, which 
I shall be busy, through the rest of my life, in combining and 
comparing. I shall revel in Inexhaustible accumulations of 
inteliectuiu riches ; 1 shall find new pleasures for every mo- 
ment ; soul shall never moi'e be weary of my self. ' 

6 *' I will not, however, deviate too far from the beaten track 
of life ; but will try what can be found in female delicacy. I 
win marry a wife beautiful as the Houries,. and wise as Zo- 
beide : with her 1 will live twenty years within the suburbs 
of Bagdat, in every pleasure tiiat w^ealth can purchase, and 
fancy can invent. 

7 •* I will then retire to a rural dwelling , pass my days in ob- 
seuriQr and contemplation , and lie silently down on the bed 
of death. Through my life it shall be my settled resolution, 
that I will never depend upon the smile of princes ; that I will 
never stapd exposed to the artifices of courts ; I will never 
pant for public bonours, iior disturb mj quiet with the affairs 
of state.*' Such was my scheme of life, which I impressed 
indeliblv upon my memory. 

8 "The first part of my ensuing time was to be spent in 
search of knowledge, and! know not how 1 was diverted from 
my design. 1 hadf na visible impediments without nor any 
ungov^nable passions within. I regarded knowledge as the 
highest honour, and the most engaging pleasure ; yet day 
stole upon day, and month glided after month, tiU I found 
that seven years of the first ten had vanished, and left noth- 
ing behind them. 

9 |<I now postponed my purpose of travelling; for why 
«ioiUd I Ko abroad, while so much remained to be learned at 
P^"*®j j[»»amured myse^lf for four years, a^hd studied the 
laws 01 w% empire. Th» fame of my skill reached the Mses : 

(34 J) '' 
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I was found able to speak upon douhtAil qucsUons ; and was 
commanded to stand at the footstool ofthe cafif. X was 
heard with attention ; I was consulted with confidence ; and 
tlie love Of praise fastened on my heart." 

10 ''I still wished to see distant countries ;listcnedwiU| F&p- 
ture to the relations of travellers ; and reserved some tiitte to 
ask my dismission, that I might feast my soul with novelty: 
but my presence was always necessary ; and the stream iof 
husmess nurried me along. Sometimes I was afraid l^t I 
should be charged ivith ingratitude : but 1 still proposed ta 
travel, and therefore would not confine myself by marriage. 

11 "In my ^fiftieth year, I began to suspect tiiat the tim« of 
(ravelling was past ; and thouffht it best to lay h^d on the 
leJlcity yet in my power, and indulge myself in domestic 
pleasures. But at fifty no man easily finds a Woman beauti- 
ful as the Houries, and wise as Zobeide. I inquired and re* 

jected, consulted and deliberated, till the sixty-second year 
'made^me <'\shamcd of wishing to marry. I had now iioming 
left but retirement ; and for retirement I never found a timci 
till disease forced me from public employment 

12 " Such was my scheme, and suqh has been' its conse* 
quence. With an insatiable thirst for knovHedge, I triflM 
away the years of improvement ; with a restless desire of se^- 
inj; different countries, I have always resided in the same 
city ; with the highest expectation of connubial felicity, I have 
live.d unmarried ; arid^h unalterable resolutions of contemv 
plative, retirement, I am going to die within the walls ^fBa^ 

dat." DZt. JOH5^S0N. 

SECTIO]>f XI. 
The pleasures ofvirtuoTis sensibilUy. 

THE good effects of true sensibility, on general vutae^hnd 
happiness^, admit of no dispute\ Let us coneaMiei! its 
effect on the happiness of him who possesses it^; and the Va- 
rious pleasures to which it gives him access\ If he id master 
of ricnes^ or influence^ it affords him the means of increasing 
his own enjc^menf, by ralievingthewants^ or increasing the 
comforts of others\ If he commands not these adirantaees'y^ 
yet all the comforts which he sees in the possession of t^ 
deserving, become in some sort hi*', by Ids rejoicing in ibie 
good which they enjoys. 

2> Even the face of natuie', yieljds a satis%tion to him', 
which the insensible can never know\ The profusion of gooJ^ 
ness", which he beholds poiirea lorth on theuniversc^,^au»J|? 
hisheartwiththethought^,thatinnumerablemultitudesafp<<''*^ 
him', arc ble^f and happy\ When he sees.the Ia6our» »" 
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appearing to prosper^ and views a country flourishing in 
wealth^ and industry^; when he beholds the spring coming 
forth in its beauty\ and reviving the decayed face of nature^ 
or in autunm", be'bolds the fields loacjed with plenty\ and the 
year crowned with all its fruits^ : he lifts his afiections with 
gratitude to the great Father of all^, and rejoices in the general 
felicity' and joy \ 

SI It may indeed be objected^, that the same sensibility lays 
open the heart to be pierced with many wounds', from the 
distresses which abound in the world^ ; exposes us to frequent 
suffering from the participation ^yhich it communicates of the 
sorrows', as well as of the joys of friendships. But let it be 
considered^ that the tender melancholy of sympathy', is ac- 
companied with a sensation'^, which tney who feel it would 
not exchange for the gratifications of the se1fish\ When the 
heart is stronglj^ moved by any of the kind affections', even 
when it pours itself forth in virtuous sorrow', a secret at- 
tractive charm mingles with the painfkl mnotion^ ; there is a 
joy in the midst of griefs. 

4 Let it be &rthcr considered', that the griefs which sensi- 
bility introduces', are counterbalanced by pleasures which flow 
from the same source\ Sensibility heightens in general the 
human powers', and is connected with acuteness in all our 
feelings\ If it makes us more alive to some painful sensations', 
\n returh'^renders thepleasins ones more ^ivid'and animated^ 

5 The selfish man', languishes in his narrow circle of pleas 
ures\ They are confined to what affects his own interest^ 
He is obliged to repeat the same gratifications', till they be 
come insipid\ But the man of virtuous sensibilitv', moves ir 
a wider sphere of felicity\ His powers arc much more fre 
ouently called forth into occupations of pleasing activity\ — 
Niunberless occasions open to him of indulging his favourite 
tasted, ny conveying satisfaction to others^. Often it is in his 
potver', m one way or other', to sooth the afflicted heatf, to 
carry some consolation into the house of wo\ 

6 In the seenes of ordinary life\ in the domestic^ and social 
intercourses of men', the cordiality of his affections cheers' and 
gladdens h]m\ Every appeamnce\ every description of in- 
nocent happiness', is enjoyed by him.^ Every native ex- 
pression ofkindDesss and affection among others', is felt by 
njopl', even though he be not the object ont\ In a circle of 
Ariends enjo3ring one another', he is as happy as the happiest\ 

J. Jn a word', he lives in a different sort of worid', from that 
which the selfish man inhabits\ Repossesses a new sense that 
-nabetehim to behold objectswhich tlie selfish cannot see\ At 

t' same time', his enjoyments ire not of that kind whiih 
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remain merely on the surface of the mind'. They pgnetrate 
the hiearl\ They enlarge' and elevate\ they refine' ana enno- 
ble it\ To %]l the pleasmg emotions of afifectioif , they add the . 
dignified consciousness of virtue\ 

8 Children of men' ! men formed by nature to liye^and to 
' feel as brethren' 1 how long will ye continue to estrange your- ^ 
selves from one another by competitions^ and jealo)jaies', ■ \ 
when in cordial union ye mi^ht be so much more blesr? Hpw 
long will ye seek your happiness in selfish gratifications alone 
neglecting those purer^ and better sources of joy', which flow 
from the affections' and the heart^ ? SI.AIA* 

SECTION XIL 
On the true honour of man, 

THE proper honour of man arises not from some of those 
splendid actions and abilities, which excite high admira- 
tion. Courage and prowess, military renown, signal victories 
and conquests, may render the naihe of a man famous^ with- 
out rendering his cnaracter truly honourable. To many brave 
men, to many heroes renowned in story, we look up with 
wonder. Their exploits ara recorded. Their praisres arc 
sung. They stand, as on an eminence, above the rest of man- 
kind. Their eminence^ neveilheless, may not be of that sort, 
before which we bow with inward esteem and respect. Some- 
thing more is wanted for that purpose, tiian the conquering 
arm, and the intrepid mind. 

£ The laurels of the wan'ior must at all times be dyed in 
blood, and bedewed with the tears of the widow and the or- 
phan. But if they have been stained by rapine and inhumani- 
ty ; if sordid avarice has marked his character ; ov^w and 
gross sensuality has degraded his life ; the great hero sinks into 
a l!ttie man. What, at a distance, or on a superficial Viei^, ^ve 
admired, becomes mean, perhaps odious, when we examine 
it more closely. It is like the Colossal statue, whose immense 
size struck the spectator afar olTwith astonishment ; but when 
nearly viewed, it appears ^I'Proportioned, unshapely, aisd 
rude. . *■?;, 

3 Observations of tlie same kind may be applied to all the 
reputation derived from civil accomplishments ; from the re*, 
fined politics of the statesman, or tfie literary efforts of gen- 
ius and erudition. Thp^^ bestow, and within certaii^ bouoda 
ought to bestow, eminence and distinction on znen. Tfaer 
discover talents muth Sn themselves are shining ; and whieti 
become highly ^4^ua^)le, when employed in adVandpg tho 
good of raankmd. ftence, they frequently give rise to wme. 
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But a distiDction^is to be made between fame and true honour. 

4 THe statesman, the orator, or the poet, may befamow: ; 
while yet the man mmself is far from oeing honoured. Wc 
«nvy bis abilities. We wish to rival them. But we woidd 
&ot choose to be classed ^vith him who possesses themu In- 
stances of this sort are too ofte»i found in every record of an- . 
dent or modem history. 

$ From all this it follows, that in order to discern where man's 
tonie honour lies, we must look, not to an^ adventitious cir- 
cumstances of fortune ; not to any single sparkling ouality ; 
but to the whole of what forms a man ; what entitles nim, as 
such, to rank high 'among that class of beings to which he 
belongs ; in a word, we must look to the mind and the soul. 

6 A mind superior to fear^ to selfish interest and cwnrotion ; 
a mind governed by the pnnciples of uniform rectitude and 
fntegrity ; the same in prosperity and adversity ; which no 
bribe can seduce, nor terror overawe ; neither by pleasure 
melted into effeminacy, nor by dbtress sunk, into dejection : 
such is the mind which forx^s the di&dnction and eminence 
of man. 

7 One who, in nf> situation of life, is either ashamed or afraid 
of discharging his duty, and acting his proper part with firm- 
iiess and constancy ; true to the God wnom he worships, 
and true to the faith in which he professes to believe ; full of af- 
fection to his brethren of mankind; faithful to his frienda, gen- 
erous to his encemies, warm with compassion to the unfoilU' 
nate ; self-denying to little private interests and pleasures, but 
zealous for public interest and happiness; magnammous, 
without being proud ; bumble, without being mean ; just, 
without being harsh ; simple in his manners, but man(y in 
,hf8 feelings ; on whose word we can entirely rely ; whose 
countenance never deceives us ; whose professions of kiLd- 
nesd are the effusions of his heart : one, m fine, whom^ inde- 
pendently of any views of advantage, we should choose for a 
superiehr, could trust in as a friend, and could love as a brothci 
— this is the man, whom, ift our heart, above all others, wb 
do, we mubt honoun rulir. 

SECTION XllL 
S^ ivfiigkncR of devotion on Vie happmus of Itfe. 

'IMJHATEVER promotes and strengthens vulue, what- 
y T ever oilms aaid regulates the temper, is a source of hap - 
P«J«s8|^DeVotion produces these efibcts in a remarkable de- 
^kAnV?K ^'.^?^P^*?® of«iirit,mildness,andbeni|5pity ; 
xvftaK.nsih^ PBinfuI^ m^ cnocishea the pleaaing emoSons ; 
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and, by these means, carries on tiie Hfe of a |>ious man. 10 
Bmootn and placid f^npur. 

d Besides exerting this habitual influence on the mind, i 
votion opens a field of enjoyments, to which the vicious i 
entire strangers ; eftjoyments the more va]uable,as they pe 
iariy belodg to retirement, when the world. leaves us; 
to adversity, when it becomes our foe. These are the ti( 
seasons, for which every wise man would most wi^ to prl_ 
vide some hidden store of comfort 4 

3 For let him be placed in the most favourable sStuatid 
which the human state admits, the world can neither ailwai 
amuse him, nor always shield him from distress. There wi 
be many hours of vacuity, and many of dejection, in his lift 
If he be a stranger to €rod, and to devotion, how dreary will tb 
gloom of solitude oflen prove ! With what oppressive wei^h 
will nekness, disappointment, or old age, fall upon his spirits 

4 But for those pensive periods, tlie pious man has a relic 
prepared. From toe tiresome repetition of the common van 
jties of Ufe, or froid the painful corrosion of its cares and sor 
TOW& devotion transports bun into a new region ; and sur 
rounas him there wiui such objects, as are the most fitted t( 
cheer the dejection, to calm the tumults, and to heal tht 
wounds of his heart. 

5 If the world has been empty and delusive, it gladden 
him with the prospect of a higher and better order of things 
about to arise. If men have been ungrateful and base, itdis 
plays before him the faithfulness of that Supreme Being 
who, though every other friend fail, will never forsake him. 

6 Let us consuft qur experience, and we shall find, that th( 
two greatest sources of inward Joy, are, the exercise oflov( 
directed towards a deserving object, and the exercise of hop< 
terminating on some high and assured happiness. Both the9< 
are supplied by devotion ; and therefore we have no reasoi 
to be surprised, it on some occasions, it fills the hearts of goo< 
men with a satisfaction not to be expressed. 

7 The refined pleasures of a pious mind are, in many res 
pect^ superior to the coarse gratifications' of sense. Thei 
are piea^ures which belong to the highest powers a^d best af 
fections of the soul ; whereas the gratifications of sense reside 
in the lowest region of our nature. To the lattef, the sou 
stoops below its native dienity. The former, raise it abov< 
itselr, The latter, leave always a comfortiess, often a morti 
fying, remembrance behind them. The former, are reviiQwec 
with applause and delight 

8 The pleasures of sense resemble a ibaming torrent 
which, after a disordorly couraei speedily rumout, ao41a«^^ 
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an empty and offensive channel. But the pleasures of devo- 
tion reseriible the equa'ble current of a pure river, which en- 
Nvens the fields through which it passe^ and diffuses verdure 
and fertility along Its banks. 

9 To thee, O Devotion ! we owe the highest improvement 
bf otir nature, and much of the enjoyment of our hfe. Thou 
art the support of our virtue, and the rest of our souls, in this 
turbulent world. Thou composest the thoughts. Thou cairn- 
estthepass^ions. Thou exaltest the heart Thy communica- 
tions, and thine only, are imparted to the low, no less than to 
the hl|h ; to the poor, as well as to the rich. 
. 10 jm Aty presence, worldly distinctions cease ; and under 
thy mflcfeoce; worldlv sorrows are forgotten. Thou art the 
baJtn of the woundea mind. Thy sanctuary is ever open to 
the miiserable ; inaccessible only to the unrighteous and 
impure. Thou beginnest on earth the temper of heaven. — 
In th^e, the hosts of angels and blessed spirits eternally re- 
joice. BLAIB. 

SECTION XIV. 
Th€ planel<xry and ierreainal worlds con^arativdy conMered, 

TO US', ivho dwell on its surface', the earth is by far the 
most extensive orb th^t our eyes can any where behold^ ; 
It is also clothed with verdure^ distinguished by trees', and 
adorned with a variety of beautiful decorations'"; whereas', 
to a Spectator placed on one of the planets', it wears a uniform 
aspect^ ; looks all luminous' ; and no larger than a spot\ To be- 
ings who d^efl at s^Il greater distances', it entirely disappears^. 

S Thati'ifbich we call alternately the mormng^ and the 
evening star', (as in one part of the orbit she rides foremost in 
the procession of night, m the other ushers in and anticipates 
the dawtr',) is a planetary world\ This plan^f, and the four 
Others that so wonderfully vary tlieir mystic dance', are in 
themsdves dark bodies', and smne only by reflection^ ; have 
fieldsV andseas',and skies of their own^; are furnished with all 
accommodations for animal sub8istence',and are supposed to be 
the abodes of intellectual life^ : all which', together with our 
earthly habitation', are dependent on that grand dispenser of 
Divine munificence', the sun^ , receive their light from the 
distribution of his rays', and derive their comfort from his 
benign agehcy\ 

3 The sun', which seems to perform its daily stages through 
the sky, is', in this respecf, fixed', and immoveabV: it is the 
g«at asie of heaven', about which the globe wi inhabits and 
<**^ J^®""* spacious orbs', wheel their stated courses\ The 
eunr, inough aeemlngty smaller than the dial it iUumin- 
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ates^. Is more than a miiHon times larger than this whole earth^^ 
on which so many lofty mountains nse^, and such vast oceans 
roll\ A line extending from side to side through the centre of 
that resplendent orb^, would measure more than eight hundred 
thousand miles'" : a girdle formed to go round its circumference^ 
would rec^uire a length of millions^. Were its solid contents 
to he .^.stimated^, the account would overwhelm ourunder^ 
standing^, and be almost beyond the power of language to ex^ 
press\ Are we startled at these reports of philosophy^ ! 

4 Are we ready to cry out m a transport of surprise' 
** How miglity is the Being who kindled so prodi^ous afiro^ i 
and keeps alive', from age to age', so enormous a mass oi 
flame'!" let us attend our philosophical guides', and we shall 
be brought acquainted with speculations more enlarged' and 
more inflaming\ 

5 This sun', with aU its attendant planets', is but a very little 
part of the grand machineof the universe^ : every star', though 
m appearance no bigger than the diamond that flitters upon a 
lady's ring', is really a vast globe', like the sun m size', and in 
glbry^ ; no less spacious^ no less luminous', than the radiant 
source of day^. So that every star', is not barely a world' 
but the centre of a magnificent system"^; has a retinue ol 
worlds', irradiated by its beams', and revolving round its at 
tractive influence', aU wluch are lost to our sight in unmeas- 
ujpable wilds of ether\ 

16 That the stars appear like ^o, many dimimitive\ and 
scarceljr distinguishable points', is owing to their immense'and 
inconceivable aistance\ Immense^and inconceivable indee<! 
it is', »nce a balF, shot from tiie loaded cannon', and flyins 
with unabated rafnditv', must travel', at this impetuous rate 
almost seren hundred thousand years', before it could read 
the nearest of these twinkling luminarie8\ 

7 While', beholding this vast expanse'. I learn iSoij own ex* 
treme meanness', I would also discover the abject littleness o 
all terrestrial things\ What is the earthC, witii all her osten 
tatious. scenes', compared with this astoniahmg eAind forni 
ture of Ae skies^ ? Whaf, but a dim speck', hardly perceiva 
ble in the map of the universe^ ? 

8 It is observed by a very judicious writer', that if the sui 
himself, which enliglitens this part of the creation', were ex 
tinguished', and all the host of planetary worlds', which mov< 
about him', were atmihilated', they would not be missed by ar 
eye that can t^ein the whole compass of nature', any mor< 
than a grain of%nd upon the sea-shore\ The bulk of whid 
they consist^ and the space which they occupy', are so exceed 
ingiy tittle in comparison of the whole', that their lois wouk 
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ely leave a blank in the imn.ensity of Gocl's worka\ 
ff then', not our globe only', but this wiiole system', be 
ery diminutive', what is a kingdom', or a country^? 
t are a few lordshipss or the so much admired patrimo- 
3f those who are styled wealthy^ ? When I measure them 
my own little pittance', they swell into proud and bloa- 
limensions^ : but when I take tiie universe for my stand- 
hoiv stanty is their size^ ! how contemptible their figure^ f 
y shrink into pompous nothingsS addisOn. 

SECTIOIS XV. 

hepwDtr qfcusUym^ and the uses to uihick tt may he applied. 
H£ll£ is not a common sajring, wluch has a better turn 

of ftcinse in it, than t^hat we often hear in the mouths of 
illgar, ^at ** Custom is a second nature.'* It is indeed aUle 
>rm the man anew ; and give him inclinations and capa- 
is altogether difierent from those he was bom ivith. 
A. person who is addicted to play or gaming, though he took 
[ittle delight in it at first, by decrees contects so strong an 
nation towards it, and gives himself up so entirely to it, 
it seems the only end of his beb^. The love of a rctir- 
»r busy life will grow upon a man msensibly. as he b coa- 
jant in the one or the other, till he is utterly unqualified 
relishing that to which he ha^hecn for sometime disused. 

Nay, a man may smoke, of drink, or take snuff, till he is 
ble to pass away his time without it ; not to mention how 
delight in any particul^ study, art, or science, rises and 
rovies, m proportion to the application which we bestow 
n it ^hus, lyhat was at first an exercise, becomes at 
^ an entertainment Our employments are changed in- 
diversions. The n^ind grows fond of tliose actions it is 
istomed to ; and is drawn with reluctancy from those 
IS in which it has been used^o walk. 

If we attentively consider tm» property of human nature. 
Lay rostnict us in very fiiie moralities. In the first place, I 
lid hatip no man^discouraged with that kind of life, or se- 
of Action, in whiph the choice of others, or his own neces- 
ts, may have engaged him. It may perhaps be very dlsa- 
3able to him. at first ;.but use and application, will certainly 
ler it not only less painful, but pleasing and satisfactory. 

In the second place. I would recommend to every one, 
admlirabTe preeept which Pythagoras is said to have given 
■Ss disciple^ and which that philosopher must have drawn 
n the observation I have enlarged upoir; " Pitch upon 
' <i*>5*e of Bfe which is the most excellent and custom 
i^nderrtthemostdeUghtful." n..e..vGoogle 
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6 Men, wi)ose circmustances will permit ^thern to choose 
thdr own way of life, are inexcusabte if they do oot pursue 
that which their judgment tells them is the most laudable.-^- 
The voice of reason is more to be regarded, than the bent.of 
any presenj: inclination : since, by the rule above mentioned, 
inclination will at length come over to reason, though we can 
never force reason to comply with inclination* 

7 In the third place, th>6 observation may teach the most 
sensual and irreligious man, to overlook those hardships s^nd 
difficulties, which are apt to discourage him from the prose- 
cution of a virtuous life. •* The ^ods," said Hesiod, " have 
placed labour before virtue; the way to her is at first rough 
and difficult, but grows more smooth and easy the farther we 
advance in it." The man who proceeds in it with steadiness 
and resolution, will, in a little time, find that '* her ways arc 
ways of pleasantness, and that all her path» are peace." j 

8 To enforce this consid^eration, w^e may further observe, 
that the practice of rehgion will not only he attended with 
that pleasure Which naturally accompanies those actions to 
whicn we are habituated, but with those supernumerary joys 
of heart, that rise from the consciousness of such a pleasure ; 
from the salisfaction of acting up to the dictates of reason ; 
and from the prospect of a happy immortality. 

9 In the fourth place, we may learn from this oheervation 
which we have made on the mind of man, to take)>articular 
care, when we are once settled in a regular course ot life, how 
we too frequently indulge ourselves in even the mosi innocent 
diversions and entertainments ; since the mind ma) inseii9i-/ 
bly £all off from the relish of virtuous actions, and by de- 
grees, exchange that pleasure which it takes in the perform- 
ance of its duty, for delights of a much inferior and an un- 
profitable nature. 

10 Thelast use which I shall make of thisreiriM^bleproi^ 
erty in hiiman nature, of being delighted with tlise actions to «. ^ 
which it is accustomed; is, to show how absolutely necessary ; 
it is for us to gain habits of virtue in this life, if we would en|oy 

the pleasures of the next. The state of bksft we call heaven, ! 
will not be capable of affecting those minds wych are not 
thus qualified tor it : we must^ m this world, gain a refish for 
truth and virtue, if we would be able to taste Uiat knowledge 
and perfection, which are to make us happy in t&e next The 
seeds of those spiritual joys and Eaptures> wluch are to rise 
up and flounsh m the soul to all eterni^, must be planted in 
it dudngthiaita present state of {>robation. In «jhort. heaven 
is not to be looked upon only as ^ reward, but as the tiatu- | 
raleffeotef^ireligbusUfe. addiso*** , 
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SECTION XVI. 

Tht pUtuures^resvliingJrom u proper use ofcurfacuUies. 

HAPPY that man', who", unembarrassed by vulgar cares', 
master of himself^, liis time\ and fortune', spends his * 
ume in making Mmself wiser"; and his fortune", in making 
others' (and therefore hinoself ) happier^ : who", as the \v\\v 
;ind understanding', are the two ennobling faculties of tlie soul', 
thinks fadraself not complete', till his understanding is beautLfiecl 
with the yaiuable furniture of knowledger", as well as his will 
enriched with every virtue'' ; who has furnished himself with 
all the advantages to relish solitude', and enliven conversa- 
tion^ ; who'^ when serious', is not sullen^ ; and when cheerfyl'. 
not indiscreetly gay); whose ambition is', not to be admired 
for a false glare of greatness', but to be beloved for the gentle 
and sober lustre of his wisdom' and goodness^. 

S The greatest minister of state', has not more business to 
do', in a public capacity', than he% and indeed every other 
man', may find in the retired and still scenes of life\ Even 
in his private walks', every thing that is visible', convinces 
him there is present a Being invisible\ Aided ny natural 
philosophy", he reads plain', legiBle traces of the Divinity", in 
♦n-ery tning he meets^: he sees the Deity in every tree", af 
well as Moses did in the burning bush^ though not m so glar 
ing a manner^ : and when he sees him", he adores him witlj 
Mie tribute of a grateful heart\ sjeed. 

SECTION XVIL 
Description ofcandowr, 

TRUE candour is altogether different from that guarded" 
. ino&nsive language' , and that studied openness of be- 
haviour'^ wbicii we so irequently meet with among men of 
the world\. SmAing", very often'. Is the a8pect\ and smooth 
are the w^Mi^f those', who", inwardly", are the most ready 
to think emm others\ That candour which is a Christian 
virtue", con^sts', not in fairness of speech", but in lurness of 
he^rt\ 

S It may want the blandishment of external courtesy", but 
supplies its place with a humane and generous liberality of 
sentiment\ Its manners arc unaffected', and its professMns 
cordial\ Exempf , on jpne hand', from the dark jealou^ of 
a suspicious mina", it is no less removed", on the other*, fromr 
that ew credulity whidiis imposed on by every speciouspre- 
tence\ It is perfectly consistent with extensive knowwdge 
of the worid", and with due ^tention to our own 8afety\ 

9 In mat various intercogi^", which we are obliged ta cairy 
on with persons of efery different character", suspicicm", 
• CO ■ " " 
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to a certain degree', is a necessary guapd\ It is only when it 
exceeds the bounds of prudent caution', that it degenerates 
into vipe^. There is a proper mean between undistinguished 
credulity\ and universal jealousy', wiiich a sound understand- 
ing discerns', and which the nuui of candour studies to pre* 
scrve\ 

4 He makes sdlowance for the mixture of evit^thsood', 
which is to be found in every human character^. He ex- 
pect none to be faultless' , and he is unwilling to believe that 
there is amy without some commendable qualities\ In the 
midst of many defects', he can discover a virtue^. Under 
the influence of personal resentment', he can be just to the 
merit of an enpjny\ 

5 He never lends an open ear to those defamatory reports'^ 
and dark suggestions', which', among the tribes of the censo- 
rious', circulate with so hiucn rapidity', aftd meet with so 
reAdy acceptance\ He is not hasty to judge^ ; and he-requbres 
full evidence before he will condemn\ 

6 As lone as an action can be ascribed to difEerent mo« 
tives', he holds it as no mark of sagacity to impute it always to 
the worst\ Where there is just ground for doubf , he keeps 
his judgment undecided^ ; and', during the period of sus- 
pense', leans to the most charitable construction which an 
action can bear\ When he must condemif , he condemns 
with regret^ ; and wi^out those aggnavations which the se- 
verity of others adds to tliecrime\ He listens calmly to the ' 
apology of the offender', and readily admits every extenua- 
Ijting circumstance', whicn equity can suggest^. 

7^ How much solver he may blame the principles of any 
sed^or party', he never confounds', under one general censure', 
all who belong to that party or sec^. He charges them not 
with such consequences of their tenets', as they refuse' and 
disavow\ From one wron^ opinion', he does«t infer the 
subversion of all sound prinaples' ; nor fromonebad action', 
conclude that all regard to conscience is overthrown\ 

8 When he ** beholds the mote in his brother's eyeV he 
remembers ^ the beam in his own\'' He commiserates hu- 
man fraitty' , and judges of others according to the prindples', 
by which ne would think it reasonable that they should judge 
or him\ Li a word', he views men^ and actions' in the clear 
sunshine of charity^ and good nature' ; and not in that dark 
and sullen shade which jealousy^ and party-spirif throw owet 
all characters\ ^. 2 blair. 

(9e) 
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SECTION xvni. 

}n tke tmptrfedwn of that happiness which rests sddy <m 
wortdbf pUasures, 

rHE Tanity of human pleasures, is a topic which might be 
embellished with the pomp of much description. But 

shall studiously a\oid ex?^ggeration, and only point out a 
hreefold vanity in human life, which every impartial ohjser- v 
er cannot but admit; disappointment in pursmt, dissatisfac- 
ion in enjovment, uncertainty in possession: 

St First, disappointment in pursuit When we look around 
IS on the world, we *».very where behold a busy multitude, 
ntent on the prosecution of various desienn, Which their 
rants or desires have sugjjgested. We behold them employ- 
ig every method which ingenuity can devise ; some the pa- 
ienod of industry, some the boldness of enterprise, others tho 
lexterity of stratagem, in order to compass their ends. 

3 Of this iocessacnt stir and activity^ what is the fruit ? in 
omparison of the crowd who have toiled in vain, how small 
} the number of the successful ? Or rather, where is the man 
vho will declare, that in every point he has completed hia 
)lan, and attained his utmost wish?" 

4 No extent of human abilities has been able to discover a 
»ath whicli, in %ny line of life, leads unerringly to success. 
'The race is not always to the swift, nor the battle to the 
tronr, nr r riches to men of understanding." We may form 
lur plans with the most profound sagacity, and with the most 
'igilant caution may guard ^gainst dangers on every side^ ' 
)ut some unforeseen occurrence comes across, which liaffles 
>ur wisdom, and lays our labours in the dust 

5 Were such di^ppointments confined to those who as- 
)ire at engrossing the higher departmbents of life, the misfor- 
une wouldj9eless. The humiliation of the mighty, anidthe 
all of ambition from its towering height, little concern the 
lulk of mankind. The^^ are objects on which, as on distant 
neteors, they gaze fixim a&r. Without drawing personal in 
itruction from events so much above them. 

6 But, alas ! when we descend into the regions of private 
ife,we find disappointment and blasted hope equally preva- 
ent there. Neither the moderation of our views, nor the 
justice of our pretensions^ can ensure success. But <^ time 
md chance happen to all." Against the stream of events, both 
^® worthy ana the undeseQrmg are obliged to struggle ; and 
^^f^^^.yequently overborne alike by the current 

7 iSesid^ disappoininent in pursuit, dissatisfactioii in 
enjoyment IS a farther vanity, to which the human state is 
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subject This isihe severest of all mortiiicatioiis ; afler bavlng 
been successful in the pursuit, to be baffled in the enjoyment 
itself ^ Yet tliis is found to be an evil still more general than 
tlie former. Some may be so fortunate as to attain what 
they have pursued ; but none are rendered completely happy 
by what they have attained. 

8 Disappointed hope is misery ; and yet successful hope m 
only imperfect bliss. Look through all the ranks of man- 
kind. Examine the condition of those viho appear most 
prosperous ; and you will nnd that they are never just what 
they desire to be. If retired, they languish for action ; if bu- 
sy, they complain of fatigue. If in middle life^ they are im- 
patient for distinction ; if in hi^h stations, they sigh after free- 
dom and ease. Something is still wanting to that plenitude 
of satisfaction^ which they expected to acquire. Together 
with every wish that is gratified, a new demand arises. One 
void opens in the heart, as another is filled. On wishes^ 
wishes grow ; and to the end, it is rather the expectation of 
what they have not, than the enjoyment of what they have, 
which occupies and interests the most successful. 

9 This dissatisfaction in Die midst of human pleasure, 
l^prings partly from tho nature of our enjoyments themselves, 
and partly^ from circumstances which corrupt them. No 
worlaly enjoyments are adequate to the high desires and pow- 
ers of an immortal spirit Fancy paints them at A distance 
with splendid colours ; but possession unveils the fallacy. The 
eagerness of passion bestows upon them, at first, a bnsk and 
lively relis^ But it is their fate always to pall by familiari- 
ty, and sometimes to pass from satiety into disgust 

10 Happy would the poor man thmk himself, if he could 
enter on all the treasures of the rich ; and happy for a short time 
he might be : but before he had long contemplated and admired 
his state, bis possessions would seem to lessen, and his cares 
would grow. 

11 Add to the unsatisfying nature of our pleasures, the at- 
tending circumstances which never fail to corrupt them. 
Por such as they are, they are a^ no time possessed unmixed. 
To human lips it is not given to taste the cup of pure joy. 
When external circumstances show fairest to the world, the 
envied man groans in private under his own burden. Some 
vexation disquiets, some passion corrodes him ; some distress, 
either felt or feared, gnaws like a worni. the root of his felici- 
ty. When there is nothing from without to disturb the 
prosperous, a secret poison operates within. For worldly 
happiness eter tends to destroy itself, by corrupting the heart. 
It fosters the loose and tlie violent passions. It engenders 
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noxious naoite ; and taiats the mind with false delicacy, which 
makes it feel a thousand unreal evils. 

1« But put the case in the most favourable li^ht. Lay 
aside from human pleasures both disappointment \n pursuit, 
and de<;eitfurness in enjoyment ; suppose them to be tuUy at- 
tainable, and completely satisfactory; still there remains to 
beconsuiered tlie vanity of uncertain possession and short 
duration. Were there m worldlv things any fixed point of 
security which we could gain, the nand would then have 
some basis on which to rest. 

13 Bat our condition is such, that every thing wavers 
and totters aroiuid us. " Boast not thyself of to-morrow ; 
for thou knowest not what a day may bring forth.'' It is much 
t( during its course, thou hearest not of somewhat to disqui- 
et or alarm thee* For life never proceeds long in a uniform 
train. It is continually varied by unexpected events. 

14 The seeds of alteration are every where sown ; and the 
sunshine of prosperity commonly accelerates their growth. 
II our enioyments are numerous, we lie more open on different 
sides to be wounded. If we have possessed them long, we 
have greater cause to dread an approaching change. By slow 
degrees prosperity rises ; but rapid is the progress of evil. It 
requires no preparation to bring it forward. 

15 The edifice which it cost much time and labour to 
erect, one inauspicious event, one sudden blow, can level with 
the dust £ven supposing the accidents of life to leave us 
untouched* human bliss must still be transitory ; for man 
changes of himself No course of enjoyment can delight us 
long. What amused our youth, loses its charm inmaturer age. 
As years advance, our powers are blunted, and our pleasura- 
ble feelings decline. 

1 6 The silent lapse of time is ever carrying somewhat from 
us, till at length the period comes, when all must be swept 
away. The prospect of this ternunation of our labours and 
pursuits, is sufficient to mark our state with vanity. ** Our 
days are a hand's breadth, and our age is as nothing. With- 
Hi that Kttle space is all our enterprise bounded. We crowd 
it with tolls and cares, with contention and strife. We proiect 
great designs, entertain high hopes, and then leave our plans 
unfinished, and sbk into oblivion. 

17 This much let it suffice to have said concerning the vanity 
of the woiM. That too much has not been said, must appear 
^ *u^^^ ^^^ ^^® considers, how generally mankina lean 
to the opposite side ; and how often, by undue attachment to 
.tIS Jell's?^ ®**^' they both feed the most sinful passions, ard 

pierce themselres through with many sorrows." blair. 

0«e) 
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SECTION XIX. " 

ffhat are the real and solid enjoyments of human life. 

IT muat be admitted^, that unmixed^ and complete hapf^ 
ness', is unknown on earth^. No regulation of conduct' ca 
a]tOffether prevent passions from disturbing our peace', an 
misfortunes from wounding our heart\ But after this cot 
cession is made", will it follo\v', that tiiere is no object on eart 
which deserves our pursuif, or that all enjoyment become 
contemptible which is not perfecf ? Let us survey our stal 
w iUi an unpartial eye", and be lust to thevarious gifts of Heaver 

2 How vain soever this life', considered in itself, may be 
. the comforts^ and hopes of religjAi', are sufficient to give s< 

lidity to the enjoyments of the righteous^. In the exercise ( 
good affections', and the testimony of an apprpvinc conscience 
in the sense of peace^ and reconciliation witn God', throug 
the great Redeemer of manjdnd^ \ in the firiTi- confidence ( 
being conducted through all the trials of life', by indnite Wis 
dom^and Goodness' ; and in the joyful prospect of arriving 
in the end', at immortal felicity' ; they possess ahappines 
which', descending from a purer and more perfect re^on tha 
this world', partakes not of its vanity\ 

3 Besides the enjoyments peculiar to religion', there ar 
other pleasures of our present state', which', though of an in 
fi&rior order', must not be overlooked in the estimate o^ huma 
Ufe\ It is necessary to call th^ attention to these', in orde 
to check that repining and unthankful spirif » to which man i 
always too prone\ 

4 some degree of importance must be allowed to the com 
forts of healthy to the innocent gratifications of sense', and t 
the entertainment afforded us by all the beautiful scenes c 
nature^ ; some to the pursuits^ and harmless amusements c 
social life' j and more to the internal enjoyments of though 
and reflection', and to the pleasures of affectionate intercours 
with those whom we love\ These comforts are often held i 
too low estimation', merely because they are ordinary' an 

ximmon^; although that is the circumstance which oughf , i 
reason', to enhance their value\ They lie open', in some dc 
gree', to al^; exteiid through every ranlc or life' ; and fill u 
agreeably many of those spaces in our present existence', whic 
are not occupied with higher object3',or with serious cares^. 
6 From this representation', it appears thaf , notwithstand 
ing the vanity of the world', a considerable degree of comfoi 
is attainable m the presojit state\ Let the recollection of tir 
serve to reconcile us to our condition', and to repress th 
arrogance of complaints' and murmurs^. — What ai-t thou 
Oson of man' J wno', having sprung but yesterday out c 
( 13 e > 
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the dusf, darest to Kft up iky voice against thy Maker", and 
to arraign his providence''^ because all things are not ordeied 
according to thy wish^ ? 

6 What title hast thou to find fault with the order of the 
universe'', whose lot is so much beyond trhat thy virtue^ or 
merif gave thee ground to claiin> ! Is it nothing to thee to 
have been introduced into this magnificent world'' : to have 
been admitted as a spectator of the Divine wisoom and 
works^ ; and to have nad access to all the comforts which 
nature^ with a bountiful hand', has poured forth around thee' ? 
Are all the hours forgotten wnich thou hast passed in ease', 

in complacency^, or joy' ?t 

7 Is it a small favour in thy eyes', that the hand of Divine 
Mercy has been stretched forth to aid thee' ; and', if thou re- 
iect not its profi*ered assistance', is ready to conduct thee to a 
bappier state, of existence' ? When thou comparest thy con- 
dition^ with tiiy desert', blush *and be ashamed of thy com- 
pl«dnts\ Be silent\be gratef ul',and adore\ Receive with thabk- 
uiiness the blessings which are allowed thee\ Revere that 
government which at present refuses thee more\ Rest in this 
conclusion', that though there are evils in the world', its Crea- 
tor is wise\ and good', and has been bountiful to thQg\ blaiiu 

SECTION XX. 
Scale of beings, 

THOUGH there is a great deal of pleasure in contempla- 
ting the material world ; "by which I mean, that system of 
bodies, into which nature has so curiously wrought the mass 
of dead matter, with the several relations that those bodies 
bear to one another ; there is still, methinks, something more 
wonderful and surprising, in contemplations on the world of 
ife ; by which I intend, aU those animals with whieli eveij part 
of the universe is furnished. The material worid is onfy the 
shell of the universe : the world of life are its inhabitants. 

S If we consider those parts of the material world, which he 
the nearest to us^ and are therdbre subject to our observation, 
and inauiries. it is amazing to consider the infinity of animaU 
with which they are stocked. . Every part of matter is peo- 
pled ; every green leaf swarms with inhabitants. There is 
^scarcely a single humour in the body of a man, or of any 
other animal, m which our classes do not discover myriads 
of living creatures. We finc^ even in the most solid bodies, 
as io marble itself^ innumerable cells and cavities, which are 
crowded with impierceptible inhabitants, too httie for the na- 
ked eye to discover. 

8 On the other hand, if we look into tiie more bulky parts 
of nature, ire seethe seas, lakes, and rivers, teeiMncwitb 
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nui(iberTes9 Idnds of living creatures. We ftoA every mot 
tain and marsh, wilderness and wood, plentifidiy stocl 
with birds and beasts; and every part of matter afford 
proper necessaries and conveniences, for the tivetihood 
tlie multitudes which inhabit it. 

4 The author of « the Plurality of Worlds," draws a vc 
good ar^ment from this consideration, for the peopling 
every planet ; as indeed it seems very probable, from ' 
analogy of reason, that if no part of matter, with which 
are acquainted, lies waste and useless, those great bod 
which are at such a distance from us, are not desert and i 
peopled; but rattier, that they are fiirmshed with beii 
adapted to their respective situations. 

5 Existence is a blessing to those beings only which ; 
endowed with perception ; and is in a manner tnrown ai^ 
upon dead matter, any farther than as it is subservient to 
ings which are conscious of their existence. Accordingly 
find, from the bodies wbf'ch lie under our observation, tl 
matter is only made as the basis and support of animals ; ; 
that there is no* more of the one than what is necessary 
the existence of the other. 

6 Infinite Goodness is ofso communicative a nature, tha 
Heems to delight in conferring existence upon every degrei 
perceptive heme. As this is a speculation, which I have 
ten pursued with great pleasure to myself, I shall enlarge i 
ther upon it, by considering that part of the scale of bein 
which comes within our knowledge. 

t There are some livhig creatures, which are raised but j 
above dead matter. To mention only that spedes of shi 
fish, which is formed in the fashion or a cone ; that grows 
the surface of several rocks ; and immediately dies, on be 
severed from the place where it grew. There are many otl 
creatures but one remove from these, which have no ot] 
sense than that of feeling and taste. Others have still 
additional one of hearing ; others of smell ; and others 
sight 

8 It is wonderful to observe, by what a gradual |>rogress 
world of life advances, through a prodigious variet}r of s 
cAea^ before a creature is formed, that is complete in all 
senses : and even among these, there is such a different * 
gree of perfection, in the sense which one animal enioys 
yood what appc^ars in another, that though the sense m difi 
ent animals is distinguished by the same common denoni 
tion, it seems almostof a different nature. 

9 If, after this, we look into tiie several inward perfectly 
of cunning and sagadty, or what we generally caH Instii 
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we find them ri«iig, after tiie saii^ maiulier, ifiapet'ceptibly.one 
a1)0ve another ; and receiving additional improvements, ac- 
'jording to the splecies in whieh they are implanted. This 
projgress in nature ia ao very gradual, that the most perfect of 
an inferior species, comes very near to thft most imperfect of 
that which is immediately abSbve it 

10 The exuberant and overfiowing eoodness of the Su- 



preme Being, whose mercy extends to all his works, is plainly 
seen, as I have before hinted, in his having made so very little 
matter, at least what falls within our knowledge, that does not 
swarm with life. Nor is his goodness less seen in the diver- 
sity, than in the multitude of living creatures. Had he 
made but ene species of animals^ none of the rest would have 
enjoyed the happiness of existence : he has, therefore, 9ptci^ 
jficS, m his creation, every degree of life, every capacity of 
being. 

11 The whole chasm of nature, from a \ilanttoa man, is 
llUed up with divers kinds of creatures, rising one after an- 
other, by an ascent so gentle and easy, that the little transitions 
and deviations from one species to another, a)re almost insen- 
sible. This intermediate space is so well husbanded and man- 
aged, that tiiere is scarcely a degree of perception, which does 
not apptor in some one part of tne world of hfe. Is the good- 
neasL or the ivisdom of the Divine Bang, more manifested in 
this nis proceeding ? 

12 There is a consequence, besides those I have already 
mentioned, which seems very naturally deducible from the 
foregoing considerations. If the scale of being rises by so 
regtSar a progress, so high as man, we may, by parity of rea- 
son, suppose, that it still proceeds gradually througn those 
bein^ which are of a superior nature to him ; since there is 
infinitely greater space and room for different degrees oCper- 
faction, between the Supreme Being and man, than between 
man and the most despicable insect 

Id In this ^reat system of being, there is no creature so 
wonderful in its nature, and which so much deserves our^par- 
ticuJar attention, as man ; who fills up the middle space be- 
tween the animal and the intellectual nature, the viable and 
the invisible world ; and who is that link in the chain of be- 
ing, which forms the connexion between both. So that he 
who, in one respect, is associated with angels and archmigels, 
and may look upon^ bein§ of infinite perfection as his famer, 
and the highest order of spirits as his brethren, may, in another 
respect, say to <« corruption, thou art my father^ and to the 
worm, thou art my mother and my sister." i^DDtsoR 

(I8e) 
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SECTION XXL 

Trust in tkt care of Providence recosnmended, 

MAN, considered m himself, is a very helpless, and a very 
wretchedbeing. He is subject every moment to the 
greatest calamities and misfortunes. He is beset with dan- 
gers on all sides ; and may become unhappy by numberless 
r^tsualties, which lie could not foresee, nor have prevented had 
*ie foreseen them. 

2 It is our comfort, while we are obnoxious to so many ac- 
cidents, that we are under the care of one who directs con- 
tingencies, and has in his hands the management of every 
thing tliat is capable of annoying or offending us ; who knows 
the assistance we stand in need of, and is always ready to be- 
stow it on those who ask it of him. 

S The natural homage, which such a creature owes to so 
infinitely wise and good a Being, is a firm reliance on him for, 
the blessings and conveniences of life; and an habitual trust' 
in him, for deliverance out of all such dangers and difficulties 
as may befal us. 

4 The man who always lives in this disposition of mmd, has 
not tlie same dark and melancholy views of human nature, 
as he who considers himself abstractedly from this relation to 
the Supreme Being. At the same time that he reflects upon 
his own weakness and imperfection, he comforts himself with 
the contemplation of those divine attributes, which are em- 
ployed for nis safety, and his welfare. He finds his want of 
foresight made up, By tlie omniscience of him who is his sup- 
port He is not sensible of his own want of strength, when 
he knows that his helper is almighty. 

5 In short, the person who has a firm trust in the Supreme 
Bein^ is powerful in his power, wise by his wisdom, nappy 
by his happiness. He reaps the benefit of every divine attri- 
bute ; ana loses his own insufiidency in the fulness of mfimte 
perfection. To make our lives more easy to us, Ive are comr 
manded to put our trust in him, who is thus able to relieve 
and succour us ; the Divine Goodness having made such a 
reliance a duty, notwithstanding we should have been misera- 
ble, had it been forbidden us. 

6 Among several motives, which might be made use of to • 
recommend this duty to us, I shall only take notice of those 
that follow. The first and sti-ongest is, that we are pronused, 
he will not fail those who put their trust in him. But without 
comdderiiig the supernatural blessing, which accompanies 
thu duty, we may observe, that it has a natural tendency to 
its own reward ; or in iHher words, that this firm truft an4 

08 (He) 
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eoniidexice in the great Diijposer of all things, contribute very 
much to the getting clear of any ^^iction, or to the bearing of 
it manfdly. 

7 A person who believes he has his succour at hand, and 
that he acts in the sight of his friend, often exerts himself be- 
yond his abilities ; and does woEHlers, that arc not to be matched 
by one who is not animated with such a confidence of success. 
Trust in the assistance of an Almighty Being, natarally pro- 
duces patience, hope, cheerfulness, and all other dispositions 
of mind, which alleviate those calamities that we are not able 
to remore. 

8 The practice of this vhtue admimsters great comfort to 
the mind of man, in times of poverty and affliction ; but 
most of all, in the hour of death. When the soul is hovering, 
in the last moments of its separation ; when it is just entering 
on another state of existence, to converse with scenes, and 
objects, and companions, that are altogether new ; what can 
support her under such tremblings of thought, such fear, such 
anxiety, such apprehensions, but the casting of all her cares 
upon uiM, who nrst gave her being ; who has conducted her 
through one stage of it ; and who will be always present, tc 
guide and comfort her in her progress through eternity ? 

ADDISON. 

SECTION XXII. 
Piety and gratitude enliven prosperity. 

PI£TY« and gratitude to God, contribute, in a high degrte. 
to enliven prosperity. Gratitude is a pleasing emotion . 
The sense of bemg distinguished by the kindness of another, 
gladdens the heart, warms it with reciprocal affection, and 
gives to any possession which is aj^reeaole in itself, a double 
relish, from its being the gift of a fnend. Favours conferred 
by men, I acknowledge, may prove burdensome. For human 
virtue i^ never perfect ; and sometimes unreasonable expect- 
ations on . the one side, sometimes a mortifying ser<8e of de** 
pendence on the other, corrode in secret the pleasures of ben- 
efits, and convert the obligations of friendship into grounds of 
jealousy. 

2 But nothing of this kmd can affect the intercourse of 
gratitude with Heaven. Its favours are wholly dbintereeted , 
and with a gratitude the most cordial andunsuspicious, a good 
man looks up to that Almighty Benefactor, vrho aims at no 
end but tiie happiness of those whom he blesses, and wfac 
mJ^^ «JJ> «*tum from them, but a devout and thankful heart 
wmic uthers can trace their prosperity to no higher source 
«ian a eoncurrence of worldly causes ; an<t often, of 
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mean or trUSiog incidents, which occasionally favoured theii 
designs ; with wliat superior satisfaction does the servant of 
God remark the hand of that gracious Power which hath 
raised him up ; which hath happily conducted him throush 
the various step^ of life, and crowned him with the most fa- 
vourable distinction beyond his equals ? 

3 Let us farther consider, that not only gratitude for the 
past^ but a cheering sense of divine favour at the present, en** 
ters mto the pious emotion. They are only the virtuous, who 
in their prosperous days hear this voice addressed to them, 
" Go thy way, eat thy bread with joy, and drink thy wine 
with a cheerful , heart ; for God now actepteth thy works." 
He who is the author of their prosperity, gives them a title to 
enjoy, with complacency, his own gift. 

4 "while bad men snatch the pleasures of the world as by 
stealth, without countenance from the great Proprietor of 
the world, the righteous sit openly down to the feast of life, 
under the smile of approving neaven. No guilty fears damp 
their joys. The blessing of ii^od rests upon all that they pos- 
sess; his protection surrounds them; and hence, **m the 
habitations of the righteous. % fcund the voice of rejoicing 
and salvation." A lustre unknown to others, invests, in their 
sight, tlie whole face of nature. 

5 Their piety reflects a sunshine from heaven upon the 
prosperity of the world ; unites in one point of view, the smi- 
ling aspect, both of the powers above, and of the objects be- 
low. Wot only have they as full a refish as others, for the in- 
nocent pleasures of life, but, moreover, jn these they hold 
communion with their divine Benefactor. In all that i» good 
or fair, they trace his hand. From the beauties of nature, 
from the improvements of art, from the enjoyments of social 
life, they raise their affection to tlie source of all the happiness 
which surrounds them ; and thus widen tiie sphere of their 
pleasures^ by adding intellectual, and spiritual, to earthly joys. 

6 For illustration of what I have said on this head, remark 
that cheerful enjoyment of a prosperous sUite, which king 
David had when he wrote the twenty-third psalm ; and com- 
pare the highest pleasures of the riotous sinner, with tlie hap- 
by and satisfiedspirit whichbreathes throughoutthat psalm. — 
In the midst of the splendour of royalty, with what amiable 
simplicity of gratitude does he look up to the Lord as '^hii 
Shepherd ;^' happier in ascribuig all his sueoess to Divine, fa- 
vour, than to the policy of his councils, or to the force of his 
arms ! ... 

7 How many instances of divine goodness arose hef^ 
him in pleaskig remembrance when with suoareliab* ^ 

'19e 
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vfesks of the *< greeit pastures and still ^vatera^ be^e ^rfajich 
Uod had led him : of his cup which he had made to OTerilotv \ 
and of the table wnichhe had prepared for hitti in the presence 
of his enenues !" With what perfect tranauiHity does he look 
forward to the time of his passmg througn '^e valley of the 
shadow of death;" uoappalled by tliat spectre, whose most 
distant>appearanGe blasts the prosperityof sinners! He fears 
no evil, as long as ^ the rod and the stafP of his Dime Shep- 
herd are with him ; and, through all the unknown periods of 
thisahd of future existence^ commits himself to his guidance 
with secure and triumphant hopet " Surely goodness and 
mercy will follow me all the days of my llm ; and I shaU 
dwelfin the house of the Lord for ever.** 

8 What a puritied, senthnental enjoyment of prosperity is 
here exhibited I How different from that gross relish, of wortd* 
ly pleasures, which belongs to those who behold only the ter- 
restrial side of things ; who raise their views to no higher ob« 
^ects than the succesfflon of human contingencies, and the 
weak efforts of human ability ; who have no protector or pat- 
ron in the heavens, to enliven their prosperity, or to warm 
their hearts with gratitude and trust ! blair. 

SECTION XXIIL 

Firfae, toAen deeply rooted^ is not subject io^ tn^uenee of 

firttme. 

THE city of Sidon having surrendered to Alexander, h« 
ordered Hephestion to bestow the crown on him whom 
the Sidonians should think most worthy of that honour. 
Hephestion being at that time resident with two young men 
of aistinctioQ, onered them thd kingdom: but they refusea 
it, telling him that it wad contrary to the laws of tn«r coon 
try, to admit any one to that honour, who was not of the 
royal family. 

S He theoj having exmressed his admiration of theu* disin- 
terested spirit) desired mem *to name one of the royal race, 
who might renf ember that he had receivedthe crown throttgh 
their hands. Overlooking many, who would have been am- 
bitious of this hi^ honour, they made choice of Abdolony- 
mus, whose Angular merit had rendered him conspicuous! 
even in the vale of obscurity. Though remotdy related to 
the royal family, a series of mislortunes had reduced him to 
Jhe neceKity of cultivating a garden, for a small stipend, iu 
«»5»^>;b8ofthecity. 

hia iraJdSrf ,^ Wolonvmuc was buaay employed in weeding 
fflgSe 'iSL*^^ friends of Hephestion, bearing in their 
•WMis uie ensigns of royalty, s^proached hm^aaduSuted him 
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king. They kiformed htm that Alexander had ai^mted Yam 
to tSat office ,' and required him immediately to exchange his 
rustic gaVb, and utensils of husbandry, for the re|^ robe and 
9ceptre. At the same time, they aomonished hmi, when he 
«hoidd be seated on the tiirone, and have a nation in his 

Eower, not to forget the humble condition from winch he had 
een raised* 

4 All this, at the first, appeared to Abdolonymusas an illit- 
sionof the fancy, or an msult offered to hispOTeit^. He 
requested them not to trouble him fiuiher witn their imper- 
tiuent jests; and to find some other wa^ of amusing them- 
selves, which might leave him in the peaceable enjoyment of 
his obscure habitation. — ^At length, however, ^ey corniced 
him, that they were serious in then* proposal ; and prevailed 
upon him to accept the regal office, uid accompany them to 
the palace. 

5 No sooner was he in possession of the government, thaM 
pride and ^envy created mm enemies ; who whispered fteir 
murmurs in every place, till at last they reached the ear of 
Alexander. He commanded the new-elected pnnee to be 
sent for ; and enquired of him, with what temper of naind he 
had borne his poverty. " WouM to Heaven,*' replied Abdo- 
lonymus^ ''that 1 may be able to bear my crown with ec^ual 
moderation : for when I possessed little, I wanted nothing : 
these hands supplied me with whatever I desnred." From 
this answer, Alexander formed so hish an idea of his wisdom, 
that he confirmed the choice which nad been made ; and an- 
nexed a neighbouring province to the government of Sidon. 

qUUITUS CCETIVS. 

SECTION XXIV. 
The Speech of Fabricius, a Roman amboBBodor^ la hng 

Pmrkua, toho attempted to hrihe him to his inUrtttM^ hf tM 

^^ofa great sum of money, 
"VC^ITH regard to my poverty, the kmg lias, indeed, been 
vT justly informed. My whole estate consists in a house 
of but mean appearance, and a little spot of ground ; from 
which, by my own labour, I draw my support But if, by 
any means, thou hast been persuaded to l^mk that this pov- 
erty renders me of less consequence in my o^n country, or in 
any degree unhappy, thou art greatly deceived. 

£ 1 have no reason to oomplajn of fortune i she supplies me 
with all that nature reqmres : and if I am without saperfinities, 
I an also free from the desire of them. With these. 1 con- 
fess [ should be more able .to sticcour the necessitous, the only 
advantage for which the wealthy are to be envied; butsmau 
as my possensions are, I can still contribute somefhins 
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Co tb6 support of the state, and Hie assistancse of my friends. 

6 With respect to honoul^, my country places mc^ poor aa 
I am, upon a level with the richest: for Home knows no 
qualincations for great employments, but virtue and abiBty. 
She appoints me to oifidate in the most august ceremonies of 
religion : she intrusts me with the command of her armies ; . 
she confides to my care the most important negociations. 
My poverty does not lessen the weight and influence of my 
oounsels in the senate. 

4 The Roman people honour me for that very poverty, 
whieh king Pyrrhus considers as a disgrace. They know the 
many opportunities I have had to eunch myself, without cen- 
sure; they are convinced of my disinterested zeal for their 
prosperity : and if I have any thing to complain of, in the 
return they make me, it is only the excess ol their applause. 
What value, then, can 1 put upon thy eoldand silver r What 
king can add any thing to iny fortune ? Always attentive to 
^scnaree the duties incumbent upon me, 1 have a muid-free 
fromseu-reproach ; and I have an honest fame. 

SECTION XXV. 
Charader o/ James I. king ofEn^and. 
rO pnncc, 80 little enterprising and so inoffensive, was 
ever so much exposed to the opposite extremes of cal- 
umny and flattery, of satire and pane^ric And the factions 
whidi began in his time, beins still continued^ have made 
tus diaracter be as much disputed to this iiay, as is commonly 
that of princes who are our contemporaries. 

« Many virtues, however, it must be owned, he was pos- 
sessed of; but not one of them pure, or free from the conta- 
gion of the neighbouring vices. His ^en^osity bordered on 
|>rofusion, his learning on pedantry, his pacific disposition on 
pusillanimify, his wisdom on cunning, his friendship on light 
iancyand boyish fondness. 

3 While he imagined that he was only maintaining his 
own authority^ hf may perhaps be suspected in, some of his 
actions, and still more of his pretensions, to have encroached 
on the liberties of his people. While he endeavoured, by an 
exact neutrality, to acquire the good- will of all his neighbours, 
he was able to preserve fully the esteem and regard of none. 
His capacity was considerable, but fitter to <fiseourse on gen- 
eral maxims, than to conduct any intricate business. 

4 Hia intentions were just, but more adapted to tiie con 
^"*^®^ Private life, than to the government ofkincdoms. 

•i mIiaSi'? *"* person, and ungainly in his mannen, ne was 
111 quaiinea to command respect : partial and undiscemmg iu 
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his affections, he was little fitted to acquire general love. Of 
a feeble temper, more than of a frugal judgment; exposed to 
our ridicule from his vanity, but exempt uom our hatred by 
his freedom from pride ana arrogance. 

5 And, unon^he whole, it may be pronounced of his char- 
acter, that all his qualities were sullied widi weakness, and 
embellished by humanity. Political courage he was certain- 
ly devoid of; and from thence chiefly b derived the 8tr<Mig 
prejudice, which prevails against his personal bravery : an 
inference, however, which must be owned, from general ex- 
perience, to be extremely fallacious, - hums. 

SECTION xjcva. 

Charx.es v. emperor of GernMnVy resigns his dominions^ and 
retires from the world, 

THIS great emperor, in the plenitude of his power, and in 
possession of all the honours which can flatter the heart 
6f man, took the extraordinanr resolution, to resign hiskmg- 
doms ; and to withdraw entirefy from any concern in business 
or tlie a^rs of this world, in order that |ie might spend the 
remainder of his days in retirement and solitude. 

2 Though it requires neither deep reflection, nor extraor- 
dinary disceirnment, to discover that the state of royalty is 
not exempt from cares and ctisappointments ; though most of 
those who are exalted to a throne, find solicitude, and satiety, 
and disgust; to be their perpetusd attendants, in that envied 
pre-emmence ; yet, to descend voluntarily from the supreme 
to a subordinate station, and to relinquisn the possession oi 
power in order to attain the enjoyment of happiness, seems to 
be an effort too great for the human mind. 

8 Several instances, indeed, occur in history, of monarchs 
who have quitted a throne, and have ended their days in re- 
tirement But they were either weaJc princes, who took this 
resolution rashly, and repented of it as soon as it was taken : 
or unfortunate {)rinces, from whose hands some strong rival 
had wrested their sceptre, and compelled them to descend . 
withVeluctance into a private station. 

4 Dioclesian is, perhaps, the only prince capable of holding 
the reiens of government who ever resigned tnem from delib- 
erate choice : and who continued, daring nuuiy years, to enjoy 
'he tranquillity of retirement, without fetchmg one penitent 
ilgh, or casting back one look of desire, towu^ the power or 
iignity which he had abandoned. 

5 No wonder, then, that Charles's resignation ^ould fiA 
all Europe with astonishment ; and give rise, both among W* 
contemporaries^ and among the historians of that period, to 
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vanoas conjectures concerning the motives w^oh deteramed 
a prince, Wnose ruling passion had been uniformly the love of 
power, at the age of fiftjr-six,ivhen objects of ambition operate 
with ftm force on the mind, and are pursued with thegreatest 
aidour, to take a resolution so singular and unexpected. 

6 The emperor, in pursuance of his determination, bavins 
assembled the states of the Low Countries at Brussels, seated 
himself^ for the last time, in the chair of state : on one side of 
which was placed his son, and on the other, his sister the 
queen of Hungary, regent of the Netherlands, with a splendid 

^ retinue of the erandees of Spain and princes of the empire 
* standing behinahim. 

7 The president of the council of Flanders, by his com- 
mand, explained, in, a few words, his intention in calling this 
extraordinary meeting of the states. He then read the instru- 
ment of resignation, by which Charles surrendered to his son 
Philip all his territories, jurisdiction, and authority in theXiOw 
Countries ; absolving his subjects there from their oath of 
allegiance to him, which he required them to transfer to Phil- 
ip ms lawful heir ; and to serve him with the same loyalty 
and zeal that they had manifested, during so long a course of 
years, in support of his government 

8 Charles then rose ifrom his seat, and leaning on the shoul- 
der of the prince of Orange, because he was unable to stand 
without support, he addressed himself to the audience; and, 
from a paper which he held in his hand, in order to assist his 
memory, he recounted, with dignity,.but without ostentation, 
all iiiegieat things which he hm undertaken and performed, 
since the commencement of his administration. 

9 He observed, that from the seventeenth year of his age, 
, he had dedicated all his thoughts and attention to public ob- 
jects, reserving no portion of his time for the indulgence of his 
ease, and very little for the enjoyment of private pleasure ; 
that either in a pacific or hostile manner, he had visited Ger- 
many nine times. Spain six times, France four times, Italy 
sevbn times, the Low Countries ten times, England twice) Af^ 
rica as often, and had made eleven voyages by sea : that while 
his heaUh permitted him to discharge his duty, and the vigour 
of his constitution was equal, in any degree, to the asiiuous of> 
fice of goveniing dominions so extensive, he had never sbun- 
led labour, nor repined under fatigue ; that now, when his 
n«alth was broken, and his vigoiir exhaust^ by the ra^e of 
aniix!iirable distemper, his eroivinc infirmities admomslied 
'™ ^i'^t'fe; nor^ washe so fond ofreigning, as to retain tho. 
scepire m an impotent hand, which was no longer able to 

Dig<iflfyC00gIe 
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protect his subjects, or to render them happy ; ^t instead 
of a sovereign worn out mth. diseases, and scarcely half alire, 
lie gave them one in the prime of life^ accustomed already to 
govern, and who added to the vigour of youth, all the atten- 
tion and sagacity of maturer years; that if during the course 
of a long administration, he had committed any material er- 
ror in government, or if, under the pressure of so many and 
great afiEahtf, and amidst the attention which he had: heen 
obliged to give to them, he had eUther neglected or injured 
any of his subjects, he now implored their forgiveness : that, 
for his part, He should ever retidn a grateful sense of their 
fidelity and attachment, and would carry the reniembrance of 
it along with him to the place of liis retreat, as his sweetest con- 
solation, as weU as the best reward for all his services ; and 
in his last prayers to Almighty God, would pour forth his ar- 
dent wishes for their welfare. 

10 Then turning towards Philip, who fell on his kn^ssand 
kissed his father's hand, " If,'* says he, " I had left you, by my 
death, tliis rich inheritance, to which I have made such large 

; additions, some regard would have been justly due to my 
j memory on that account ; but now, when I voluntarily re^gn 
! to you what I mi^ht have still retained, I may well expect the 
' warmest expressions of thanks on your part* With these, 
however, I aispense; and shall consider your concern for the 
welfare of your subjects, and your love of theip, as the best 
and most acceptable testimony of your gratitude to me. It 
in in your power, by a wise and virtuous administration, to 
justify the extraordinary proof which I give this, day of my 
paternal affection, and to demonstrate that you are worthy o, 
1 the confidence which I repose in you. Preserve an inviola- 
ble regard for relipon ; maintain the Catholic faith in its pu« 
rity ; Tet the laws of jour country be sacred in ypur ey^s ; 
encroach not on the rights and privileges of your people ; apd 
if the time shall ever come, when you shall wish to enjoy liie 
tranquillity of private life, may you have a son endowed wiUi 
such qualities, that you can resign your sceptre to hiip, wllil 
as much satisfaction as t give up mine to yuu." 

11 As soon as Charles had finished this long address to his 
I subjects, and to their new sovereign, he sunk into the ehajf, 
I exhausted and ready to faint with the fat^ue of so extraordi- 
I narj' an effort During his discourse, the whole awSepc© 
' melted into tears ; some from addiiration of his magnanimity ; 

others softeped by the expressions of tenderness f^warda his 
son, and of love to liis people ; and all were alfecled with 
the deepest sorrow, at losing a sovereign, who Ijad ^s* 
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dBguklied the Netheiiands, bis native coimtry, w^ partku- 
lar marks of his regard and attachment 

SECTION xxvn. . 

The same au^ect conUnuetL 

A FEW weeks after the resignation of the JNetheriands, 
Chariesi in an assembly no less splendid, and with a cer- 
ejnonial eauiuly pompousj resigned to his son the crowns of 
-Spsuni with all the territones depending on J:hemy both in the 
old and in the new world. Of all these vast possessions, he 
reserved nothing for himself, but an annual pension of a hun- 
dred thousand crowns, to defray the charges of his family, and 
to afford him a small sum for acts of beneficence and charity. 

2 Nothing now remained to detain him from that retreat 
for which he languished. Every thing having been prepared 
some time for his voyage, he set out for Zuitbui^h in Zealand, 
where the fleet had orders to rendezvous. In his way thith- 
er, he passed through Ghent: and aifterstqpning there a lew 
days, to indulge that tender and pleasing melancholy, which 
arises in the mind of cver^ man in the decline of life, on visit- 
ing the place of his nativity, and viewine the scenes and ob- 
jects fisLmiUar to him in his early youth, ne pursued his jour- 
ney, accompanied by his son r hilip, his daughter the arch- 
duchess^ his sisters the dowager queens of France and Hon- 

Igary, Maxunilian his son-in-law, and a numerous retinue of 
the Flemish nobility. Before he went on board, he dismis- 
sed them, with marks of his attention and regard ; and taking 
leave of Philip with all the tenderness of a father who embra- 
ced his son for the last time, he set sail under convoy of a 
large fleet of Spanish, Flemish, and English ships ' 

3 His voyage was prosperous and agreeable; and he ar- 
rived at Laredo in Biscay, on the elevt^nth day after he left 
Zealand. As soon as he landed, he fell prost'ate on the 

rund ; and considenng^hiiiiself now as dead to the worki, 
kissed the earth, and said, ''Naked came lout of my 
mother's womb, and naked I now return to thee, thou com- 
mon mother of mankind." From Laredo he proceeded to 
Valladolid. There he took a last and tender leave of lua two 
sisters ; whom he would not permit to accompany him to his 
solitude, though they entreated it with tears : not only that 
they might have the consolation of contributing, by their at- 
tendance and care, to mitigate or to sooth his sufferings, but 
that they might reap instruction and benefit, by joining with 
™ in those pious exercises, to which he had consecrated the 
««»amderof^hisdays. 

i» cJJiT^ yalladofid, he continued his journey to Plaaencia 
» Miremadura. He bad nassed «hrough thit city a great 
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maoY years bdbre \ and having been struck at that tiine ivitK 
the delightful situation of the monastery of St Justus, belong- 
ing to the order of St Jerome, not many miles distant from 
that place, he had then observed to sonte of his attendants, that 
this ivas a spot to which Dioclesian might have retired witli 
pleasure. The impression' had remained so strong on his- 
mind, that he pitehed upon it as the place of his retreat 

5 It was seated in a vxtle of no ipeat extent, watered hf a 
small brook, and surrounded by rising grounds, covered with 
lofty trees. From the nature of the soil^ as well as the tem^ 
perature of the climate, it was esteemed the most healthitd 
and delicious situation in Spain. 

6 Somemonthsbeforehisre8ignat!on,hehadsentan archi- 
tect thither, to add anew apartment to the monastery, for his 
accommodation ; but he gave strict orders that the styieof the 
building, should be such as suited his present station, rather 
than bk former dignity. It consisted only of six rooms, fou r 
of them in the~ form of friars' cells, wim naked walls ; th(^ 

, other two, each twenty feet square, were hung with brown 
doth, and furnished in the most simple manner. They wert* 
I all on a level with the ground ; with a door on one side into a 
I garden, of which Charles hinoself had given the plan, and had 
iiUed it with various plants, which he proposed to cultivato 
w Itb his own hands. On the otiier ade, they communicateil 
with the chapel of the monastery, in which he was tb perform 
his devotions. 

7 Into this hitmble retreat, hardly sufficient for thecomfort- 
able accommodation of a orivate gentleman, did Charles 
enter, with twelve domestics only. JHe buried there, in soli" 
tude and silence, his grandeur, his ambition, together ^vlth at 
those vast projects, which, during half a century,'had alarmeil 
and agitated Europe ; filling every kingdom in it, by turns, 
with me terror of his arms, and tue dread of being subjected 
to his power.* 

^ 8 In this retirement, Charies formed such a plan of life fur 
himself, as would have suited the condition of a private per- 
son of a moderate fortune. His table was neat but plain ; his 
domestics few ; his intercourse with them familiar ; all tiie 
cumbersome and ceremonious forms of attendance on hiH 
person were entirely abolished, as destructiye of that social 
ease and traoiauilHty, which he courted, in order to sooth th» 
f remainder of his days. As the mildness of the climate, togeth 
er with his deliverance from the burdens and cares ofgov 
ernment, procured him, at first, a considerable remission 
from the acute pains with which he had been long torment 
ed, he enjoyed, perhaps, more complete satisfaction in this 
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bumble aolitilde, than afi his graodeur had ever yielded him. 
9 The ambitious thoughts and projects which had so long 
eui^rosscd and disquietea him, were quite d&ced from his 
muid. Far from taking any part in the political transactions 
ufthe princes of Europe, he restramed his curiosity even 
from any inquiry concerning them ; and he seemed to view 
the busy scene which he had abandoned, with all the contempt 
and indifference arising (torn his thorough experience of ifs 
vanity, as well as from the pleasing reflection of having dis> 
entangled hiinself from its cares. dr. Robertson. 
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SECTION I. 

. . SHORT AND EASY SENTENCES. 

JSiucolum. 

1 rillS education forms the common mind^ : 
X Just as the twig is bentT, the tree's incG' 
» Candour. 

With pleasure let us own our errors past' , 
And make each day a critic on the lasr. 

Reflwtian. 
A soul without reflection'^ like a pile 
Without mhabitanf , to rum runs\ 

Secret virtue. 
The private path', the secret acts of men', 
If noble', far the noblest of their live3\ 

JSTeceasarv kno/uMlge ecaily attained. 
Our needful knowledge', like oitr needful food', 
Unhede'd'Jies open in life's common field' , 
And bids au welcome to the vital feast\ 
JDisappoiniment. 
Disappointment lurks in many a prize', 
As bees in flow'ra^, and stings us with 8Uocess\ 

Virittous devotion. 
The mind that would be happy, must be greax ; 
§reat in its wishes^ ; great in its survey8\ 
Extended views a narrow mind extend\ 

rte£^^^?.i*!li!!!!:? «lw|iter, tbe Compiler has exhibited a eoDsMeraUe < 
rictjr or poetical comtraeUon.for the yoimff reader'* preparatory exercises. 

(«8e) 
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MUurai and fancifid life. 
Who lives to nature', rarely can be poor'' ; 
Who lives to fancy', nerer can be rich^. 

Charity, * 
In feith^ and hope' the world will disagree^ ; i 

Biit all mankind's concern is charity^. i 

The prize of ViHue. } 

What nothing earthly jgives% or can destroy', 
The soul's calm sunsnine^, and the hearttfelt joy \ ! 

Is virtue's prize^. • .• 

Sense and modesty ctmneded. 
Distrustful sens^ with modest caution speaks^ ; ) . ^ 

It still looks home', and short excursions makea^ ; > I 

But rattling nonsense in full volleys breaks\ ) ^ 

Moral diseipKne saluiary. 
Heaven gives us friends to bless the present scene', I 

Resumes them to prepare us for the nes:t\ 
All evils natural are moral goods^ ; 
AH discipline, indulgence', on thl^ whole\. 

Present Uessings undervalued* 
"Jke birds', whose beaudes langjiush', half co^cealM,' 
Cill', mounted on the wing^, their glossy plumes 
expanded', shine with aKure% green', ana gold\ 
' iow blessings brighten as they take their flight ! 



Hopes' of all passions', most befriends us here^ ; 
Passions of prouder name befriend ua lesi^. 
Joy has her tearsT. and transport has her death^ ; 
Hope', like a coroiaK, innocent^, though strong', 
Man's heartr, at once', inspuits' and serenesV 
JBbppiness modest and tranquil* 

^Neverman was truly blesf , 

But it comjM)s'd and gave him such a casf , 
As foUy might mistake for want of joy*" : 
A cast unlike the triumph of the jlroua ) 
A modest a£q[>ecf , and a smile at heart\ 

True greatness. 
Who noble ends by noble means obtains'. 
Or Hauling', smiles m ezile^ or in chains', 
like good Aurelius', let him reign', or bleed 
Like Socrates', that man is great indeed\ 

Thfi tear hfsympaUof, 
ffo ra^Bant pearl'^ which crested fortune weals', 
No gem^that twmlding ha^gs from beauty's ears', 

. P2 ,(»#> ' 
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Mor the bnght stara^ wiuch night's blue arch adom% 
Nor risiog suns tbat^ld the Tejrnal morn^^ 
Shine wim such lustre", as the tear tiiat breaks". 
For others' wo', down Virtue's manly cheeks\ 

SECTION n. 

f ERSES Iir WHICH THE LIITES ARE OF DIFFERENT LExSOTH 

Bliss of celestial Origin, 

RESTLESS mortals toil for noughr ; 
Bliss in vain from earth is sought^ ; 
iSliss", a native of the •sky'. 
Never wanders\ Mortals', try'' ; 
There you cannot seek in vain^ ; 
For to seek her", is to gain\ 

The Passions, 
The passions are a numVous crowds 
Imperious^ positive', and loud\ 
Curb these licentious sons of strife^ ; 
Hence chiefly rise the storms of Iife^ : 
If they grow mutinous', and rave', 
They are thy masters', thou their slave\ 

Trust in Providmct recommended. 
'Tis Providence alone secures'. 
In ev'ry change', both mine' and' yonrs\ 
Safety consists not in escape 
From dangers of a frightful shape' : 
An earthquake may be bid to spare 
The man that^s strangled by a hair\ 
Fate- steals along wim silent tread'. 
Found oft'nest in what leiist we dread^ ; 
Frowns in the storm with angry brow', 
But m Hie sunshine', strikes &e blow\ 

Epitaph, 
How lov'd', how fstiu'd once', avaSs thee noO ; ' 
To whom related', or by wht»m begot"* : 
A heap of dust alone rediains of thee^ ; 
'TIS ah thou arf, and all the proud shall be\ 

Fame. 
^ fame is foreign', but of true de&^rt^ ; 
JJays round tb^ hekd', but comes not to the heart\ 



One sel^approving houK, wh6le years outweighs 
a£S^'** "tereiB', and ofloUd humars^ ; 
And more true toy Martselhis e*ird feels', r-^^^T. 
'»MC»sarwiaii senate at his hcels\-^^ Google 
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Virtue the guttrdicm of youth. 
Down the smooth stream of life the stripline darts^, 
Gay as the morn'' ; bright glows the vernal &f , 
Hope swells his sails^, and Passion steers his course^. 
Sate glides his little bark along the shore'', 
Where Virtue takes herstand^: but if too far 
He launches forth beyond discretion's mark*, 
Sudden the tempest scowls^ the surges roar\ 
Blot his fair day^,and plunge him in the deep\ 

Sunriie. 
But yonder comes thepow'rful king of day'. 
Rejoicing in the east^. The less'nin^ cloua% 
The kincuing azure', and the mountam's brow', 
lllum'd with fluid gold', his near approach 
Betoken glad\ Lo', now', apparent all 
Aslant the dew-bright earth', and colour'd air', 
He looks in boundless majesty abroad'. 
And sheds the shining day', that bumish'd plays 
On rocks'^, and hills\ and tow'rs\ and wajnd'ring atreams't , 
High gleaming from afar\ 

Setf-ffovemment' 
May I govern my passion* with absolute sway'; 
And grow wiser^ and better' as life wears away\ 

Shepherd. 
On a mountain', stretch'd beneath a hoary willow', 
Ijay a shepherd swain', and view'd the rolling billowS 

SECTION m. 

VERSES CONTAINING EXCLAMATIONS, iNTERROOATIONS, 
AND PARENTHESES. 

Competence, 
V COMPETENCE is all we can cnjoy^ : 
J\. Oh' ! be content', tvhere Heav'n can give noitiare^ ! 

ReJUdion essenHal to happineBs. 
Much joy not only speaks small happmess'. 
But happiness that shortly must expire\ 
Can joy', unbottom'd in reflection'^ stand' ? 
And , in a tempesf , can reflection live' ? 

Friendship. 
Can gold gain friendship^ ? Impudence of hope^ ! 
As well mere man an angel might beg8t\ 
Love', and love only', is the loan for love\ 
Lorenzo' ! pi ide repress^ ; nor hope to find 
A friend', but what has found a fnend in thee\ 
Ar like the purchase' ; few the price will pay^ ; 
Apd this makes friends such miracles beloiTn^GooQle 

(Sl«) *^ 
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Patience. 
Beware of deep'rate stepsN The darkest day' 
iUve till to-morrow'J will have paasM away\ 

Jjuxnay. 
, ■ Oliuairy^! 

Bane of elated life^ of affluent states^ 
Vrhat dreary change', what ruin is not thine^ ! 
How doth thy bowi intoxicate the mind^ ! 
To the soft entrance of thy rosy cave', 
How dost thou lure the foitunate and great^ \ 
Dreadful attraction^! 

Viriwma ctdivUy. 
Seize% mortalar ! seize the transient hour^ ; 
Improve each moment as it flies'^ : 
laie's a short summer^ — ^man a flow r^ ; 
He dicsT— Alas' ! — ^how soon he dies^ ! 

The source qf happiness. 
Reason's whole pleasure^ . all the joys of sense', 
lie in three woras^ ; health^ peace', and compeU : 
But health connsts with temperance alone^ ; 
And peace', O virtue' Vpeac^ all thy own\ 

Placid emoiton. 
Who can forbear to smile with nature"^ ? Can 
The stormy passions in the bosom roU', 
Wtule cvVv gale is peace', and ev'ry grove 
Is melody^? 

SWtto<fe». , ; 

O sacred solitude^; divine retreaf^t ' 

Choice of the prudentf ! envy of the greatM 
By thy pure stream^ or in thy waving fihad^, % 
We court fair wisdom', that celestial maid^ : 
The genuine offspring of fler lov'd embracc^f- 
(Strangers on earai',) are innocence' and peaMBe\ 
Therefrom the ways of men laid safe asnore', 
We smile to hear tne distant tempest roar^ ; 
There', bless'd with health', with business unperplex'd', 
This life we relish', and ensure the next\ 
Presume not on to-morroiw. 
In human hearts what bolder thoughts can riae'. 
Than man's presumption on to-morrow's dawn^ ? 
Where is to-morrow^ ? In another world\ 
or numbers this to certain^ : the reverse 
a sure to none\ 
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DomvliriraiHvivamus. .WkSU we li09y htuglhe, 

"Live', wWe you live'," the epicure would say', 
" And seize the pleasures of the present day\" 
« Live", while you live','' the sacred preacher cries', 
" And give to God each moment as it flies^." 
Lord ! in my views', let both united be^ 9 
I live in pleasure', wheal live to thee^! — DODDEinen. 
SECTION ly. 

VERSES IN VARIOUS FORMS. 

The security of VjHue. 



That thunders through the sky' . 
Protected by that haniP, whose law', 

The tlireat'ning storms obey', 
Intre|}id virtue smiles secure', 

As in the blaze of day\ ^ 

BfisigTioHon, 
And Oh' ! by error's for<fe subdu'd'. 

Since oft my stubborn will 
Preposterous shuns the latent good', 

And grasps the specious ill', 
Not to my vnsh', but to my wanf , • 

Do thou thy gifts apply^ ; 
Unask'd', what good thou knowest granf ; 

What ill', though ask'd', deny\ 
C&mpcbasion. 
I have found out a gift for my fair^ ; 

I have found where the wood-pigeons breed^ • 
But let me that plunder forbear"^ f 

She will say',^tis a barbarous deed\ 
For he ne'er can be true'j she averr'd', 

'Who can rob a poor bird of its young^ : 
AndliovM her the more, when I heard 

Such tenderness fUl from her tongue\ 
EpiUtph 
Here rests his head upon the lap of earth', 

A youth to fortune and to fatme unknown^; 
Fair science frown'd not on his humble birth'. 

And melancholy mark'd him for her own\ 
Lai^e was his bounty', and his soul sincere^ ; 

Heav'n did a recompense as largely send^ : 
He gave to mia'ry all he had^ — a tear^; 

Hv gain'd from Heav'n' ('twas all he wish'd') a fricw 

(33e) 
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No fklMKer »Bek his merits to disdose'. 

Or draw his fralhies from their dread abode', 
(There they alike in trembhng hope repose * 

The bosom of his Father" and bis God^ 
Jmf and mttow connected. 
Stilly where ro&y pleasure leads", 
See a kindred grief pursue^ ; 
Behind the steps that mis'ry treads', 
Approaching comforts view\ 
The hues orbJiss more hiightly glow", 
Chastis'd by saUe tints of wo^ ; 
And blended form', with artful strife", 
The strength" and harmony of life\ 
7%e golden mean. 
He that holds fast the golden mean", 
And lives contentedly between" 

The little and the great". 
Feels not the wants that pinch the poor% 
Nor plaffues that haunt the rich man*d dooi^, 

Imbin'ring all his state\ i 

The tallest pines', feel most the powV 
Of wmt'ry blase ; the loftiest towV, 

Comes heaviest to the ground\ 
The bolts that spare the mountain's side". 
His cloud-capt eminence divide" ; 

And spread tiie ruin round\ 

JmderaU views and aims recommended. 
With passions unruffled^ untainted with pride!". 

By reason my life let me square^ ; 
The wants of my nature", are cheaply supplied" ; ^ 

And the rest are but folly and care\ 
How vainty", through infinite trouble and strife^. 

The many their labours employ^ ! 
Since allthat is truly delightful in life". 

Is what all", if they please", may enjoy\ 
MachmentioKfe. 

The tree of deepest root is found", 

Least willing still to quit the ground^ : 
Twas therefore said", by ancient sages", 
That love of life increasM with years", 

So much", that in our later stages". 

When pains grow sharps and sickness rages", 
The greatest love of life appears\ 
-. Fviue*s address to pleasure* 

V aat happiness enjoy thy gay allies^ ! 

A youth of folIies% an old age of caret^ jooQle 
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Young yet enervate^ old yet never wbe% 

Vice wastes their vi^our^, and their mind ittpairs\ 
Vain", idle% delicate\ m thoughtless ease^» 
Reserving woes for age", their prime they spend^ ; 
. All wretchcMi^ hopeless^ in tiie evil days^, 
With sorrow to the verge of life they tend\ 
Griev'd with the present^ of the past asham'd^ 
They live ana are despised'' ; they die", no more avs 
namM\ 

SECTION V. 

VERSES Ilf WHICH SOUND CORRESPONDS TO SIONIFICA* 
TION. • 

Smooth and rough veAe* 

SOFT is the strain" when se^yr gently blows", 
And tlie smooth stream in smoother numbers flow8\ 
But when loud surges lash the soundine sl)pre". 
The hoarse", rough verse", should like tne torrent roar\ * 

Slow motion wniakd. 
When Ajax strives some rock's vast weight to throw", 
The line too labours", and the words move 8low\ 

Swift and easy moHotu 
Not so when swift Camilla scours the plain% 
Flies o'er th' unbending com", and skims along the maiii\ 

Felling trees in a wood. 
Loud sounds the axe\ redoubling strokes" on strokes^ ; 
On all sides round", the forest huris her oaks 
Headlong\ Deep echohig groan thts thickets brown^ ; 
Then rustling% crackling^ crashing", thunder down\ 

Sound of a how-string. 

-The string let fly 



Twang'd short and sharp", like the shnll swaltowls cry\ 

. ThePheasanL 
See* ! from the brake", the whirring pheasant springs^, 
And mounts exulting on triumphant wings\ 

Serylla and Cfiarybdis. 
Dire Scylla there a scene of horror forms". 
And here Charybdis fills the deep with storm8\ 
When the tide rushes from her rumbUnff caveBf", 
The rough rock roars" , tumultuous boifthe waves\ 

Boisterous and gentle sounds. 
Two craggy rocks projecting to the main", 
The roanng winds tempestuous rage restrain^ : 
Witbin", the waves m softer murmurs glide" , 
And shipi secure without their habere ride\ ooq le 

(WO 
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Laborious and immttums molton. 
With many a weary step\ and many a groan', 
Up the high hill^he heaves a huge round stone"^ : 
Toe huge round stone^resultihg with a bound', 
Thunders impetuous down", and smokes along the ground\ 
R^ular and^low movement, 
' FHrst march the heavy mules securely slow', 

O'er hills\ o'er dales\ o'er crags^, o'er rocks they go\ 

Motion alow and difficaU, 
A needless Alexandrine ends the son^, 
Thaf , like a wounded snake', drags its slow length along^. 

A rock torn from the brow of a mountain. 
Still gath'ring forc^', it stnokes', and urg'd amain', • 
Whins\leaps\ and thunders down', impetuous to the plain - 

Extent and violence of the ivaves. 
The waves behind impel the waves before', 
^>Yide-rolling'^,Jbaming hi^h', and tumbling to the shore\ 
Pensive numhers. 
In these deep solitudes and awful cells'. 
Where heavenly pensive contemplation dwells' 
And ever-musing melancholy reigns\ 



-Arms'' on armour', clashing', bray'd 

Honrible discord^ ; and the madding wheels 
Of brazen furf, rag'd^. 

Sound imitating reluctance. 
For wno',to dumb foi^etfulness a prey', 

This pleasing anxious being e'er resign'd' ; 
Left the warm precincts of tlie cheerful day', 

Nor cast one longing's ling'ring look beliind' 

SECTION VI. 

PARAGRAPHS OF GREATER Z.EN6TH. 

ConnvMal affection. 

THE love that cheers life's latest stage, 
Proof against sickness and old age, 
Preserv'd by virtue from declension, . 
Becomes not weary of atten^on : 
But lives, when tliat exterior grace, 
Which first inspired the flame, decays. 
TTis eentle, dehcate, and kind. 
To muHs compassionate, or blind ; 
And will with sjrmpathy endure 
«io»e evas it would gladly cure. 
Gi!.i??'7» coarse, and harsh expression* 
Showslove to bo a meriB profes&on ; ^ ..^^1^ 
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ProTes that the heart is none of his, 
Or soon expel? him if it is. 

Swarms offiymg insects. 
Thick in yon stream of light, a thousand ways, 
Upward and downward, thwarting and convolved, 
The quiv'ring nations sport ; tiU, tempest-wing'd, 
Fierce winter sweeps them from the tare of day. 
Et'h so, luxurious men, unheeding, pass 
An idle summer life, in fortune^s shine, 
A season's glitter ! Thus they flutter on. 
From toy to toy, from vanity to vice ; 
Till, blown away by death, oblivion comes 
Behind, and strilces them from the book of life. 

Beneficence its oum reward. 
My fortune (for Fll mention all. 
And more than you dare tell) is small ; 
Yet ev'ry friend partakes my store, 
And want eoes smiling from my door. 
Will forty shillings warm the breast 
Of worth or industry distress'd i 
This sum I cheerfully impart ; 
'TIS fourscore pleasures to my heart : 
And you may make, by means like these, 
Five talents ten, whene'er you please. 
TRs true, my Utile purse grows Keht ; 
But then I sleep so sweet at night 1 
This grand specific will prevaO, 
When all the doctor's opiates faH. 

Virtue (he best treasure. 
Virtue, the strength and beauty of the soul,. 
Is the best gift ofHeav'n : a happhiess 
That, even above the smiles and frowns of fat^ 
Exalts great nature's favourites : a wealth 
That ne'er encumbers ; nor to baser hands 
Can be transferr'd. It is the only good 
I^fan justiy boasts of, or can call his own. 
Riches are oft by guilt and baseness eam'd. 
But for one endL one much-neglected use, 
^ Arejriches worth our care ; ( for nature's wants 
Are few. and without opulence suppfied ;) 
This noole end is to produce the soul ; 
To show the virtues in their fsJrest li^t , 
And make humanity the mmister ^ ^ ^^ CoooIp 
Of bpuntcous Providence. • o,.e..yL.oogle 
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Contemplathru 
As yet ♦tis midnight deep. The weary douds, 
Slow meeting, mingle into solid gloom. 
Now, wWle tne drowsy world lies lost m steep, 
Ijct me associate with the serious night, 
And contemplation,her sedate comp^r ; 
Ijet me shake off th' intrusive cares of day, 
And lay the meddling senses ail aade. 

Where now, ye lying vamtiesof life ! 
Ye ever tempting, ever cheating train I 
Where are you now? and whatis youramount? 
Vexation, disappointment, and remorse. 
Sad, Meaning thought ! And yet, deluded man, 
A scene of crude disjointed visions pi^t, 
And broken slumbers, rises still rcsol v*d, 
With new flush'd hopes, to run the giddy round. 

Pleasure of pifi}^. 
A Deity belie v'd, b py be^un ; 
A Deity ador'd, is jf>y ^drarc'd ; 
ADdtybtdovM, L, joy TiiEiti^r^f ^ 
Each brancli of pkty delight inspires : 
F^th builds a bridge fromtUia world to tte next, 
O'er deatiis dark gulf, ami alVits horror hides ; 
Praise, the sweet eKbaklioti of our joy, 
l*hat joy exalts, and makes it sweeter still ; 
Prayer ardent opens heav'n, lets down a stream 
Of glory, on the consecrated hour 
Of man in audience with the Deity. 

CHAPTER n. 
NARRATIVE PIECES. 

SECTION I. 
Tht hears and the hus. 

AS two young bears', in wanton mood', 
Forth issuing from a neighbouring wood', 
Came where th» industrious bees had storcTi 
In artful cells , their luscious hoard' ; 
O'enoy'dthey seiz'd', with eager haste , 
LuxunoiB on the rich repast\ 
AlarmM at this', the littfe crew', 
About their ears', vindictive flew\ 
X The beasts', unable to sustain 

Th' unequal combaf , quit the plam^ : 
Half-blind witii ragc\aml mad with paw^olp 
Their native shelter they regain^ ; o 
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^ere sir, and now^, discreeter grown^ 
Too bte their rashness they bemoan^ ; 
And this by dear experience gaia", 
That pleasure's ever bought with pain\ 
9 So when the gilded baits of vice', 
Are plac'd before our longing eyes', 
VTitti greedy haste we snatch our m% 
And swallow down the latent ill^ : 
But when experience opes our eyes', 
Away the fancied pleasure flies^. 
It flies', but oh' ! tooelate we find', 
It leaves a real sling behind\— merrick. 

SECTION II. 

ThemgkUngale and the glouhtvorm. 

A NIGHTINGALE' that all day long 
Mad cheer'd the village with Ins soik'. 
Nor yet at ove his note suspended'. 
Nor yet when eventide was ended', 
Bw^Ma to fiseK, as well he mighr 
The keen demands of appetite^ ; ' 



When', lookine eagerly around', 

He spied far off', upon the grounds 

A something shining in the dark^ 

And knew the glow-worm by his spark\ 

So', stoopuigdown from hawthorn top'. 

He thought to put him in his crop\ 
^ The worm', aware of his intenf, 

Qarangued him thu8\ right eloquenr— 

" Did you admire my lamp'," quoth he' 

" As much as I your minstrelsy'. 

You would abhor to do me wrong'. 

As much as I to spoil your song^ ; 

For 'twas the self-same Pow'r divine'. 

Taught you to sing', and me to shine^ ; 

That you with music\ I with lighf , 

Might beautify' and cheer the nighr." 
8 The songster heard his short oration'. 

And', warblmg out his approbation', 

Releas'd him% as my story tens', 

And found a supper somewhere else\ 

Hence^, jarring sectaries may learn', 

Their real int'rest to discern*^ ; 

That brother' should not war with brother' 

And worry' and devour eacb (rtherVgtzed by Google 
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But «ng and shine bysweet consenf , • 

Tin life s poor', transient nighf , is spent^ ; 
Respecting^, in each other's case% 
The ^fts of nature^ and of grace\ 

4 Those Christians best deserre the name% * 
Who studiously make peace their aim^ : 
Peace^ both the duty^ and the prize' 
Of him that creeps", and him that flies\— co wpe». 

SECTION III. 

The trials of virtue. 

PLAC'D on the verge of youth', my mind 
Life's op'ning scene survey'd^ : 
I view'd its ills of various kind', 
Afflicted and afraid\ ^ « 

X But chief my fear the dangers mov'd 
That virtue's patli enclose^ : 
My heart the irise pursuit approv'd'; 
But O", what toils oppose^ J 

9 For sees', ah see' ! while yet her ways 
With doubtful step I tread', 
A hostile world its terrors rsdse% 
Its snares delusive 8pread\ 

4 O how shall I', with heart prepar'd', 

Those terrors learn to meetv 
How", from the thousand snares to guard 
My unexperienc'd feef^ ? 

ft As thus I mus'd^ oppressive sleep^^ 
Soft o'er my temples drew 
Oblivion's vefl\ — ^liie wat'ry deep% 
(An object strange^ and new",) 

6 Before me rose^ : on the wide shoro 

Observant as I stood', ' 

The gathering stormsaround me roar^. 
And heave the boiling flood\ 

7 Near and more near the billows rlse^ ; 

Ev'n now my steps they lave^ ; 
Aikd death', to my affrighted eyes' 
Approacn'd in every wave\ 

5 Whftt hope', or whither to retreaf! 
^ Each nerve at once unstrung^ ; 

Chill fear had fetter'd fast my feef , r or^oTr> 
And chain'd my speechlofin tongui^. '^^^S^^ 
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9 I felt my heart within me die^ ; ] 

When sudden to mine ear ' 
A voice', descending from on high", 
Reprov'd my emng fear\ 

10 << What tho' the swelling surge thou see 

Impatient to devour^ 
Rest, mortal, rest on God's decree", 
And thankful own his powV\ 

1 1 Know", when he bade the deep appe^ir", 

^Thusfer',' th' Almighty sadcP, 
*Thus far', no farther", rage^ ; and here 
* Let thy proud waves be stay 'd V " 
It Iheard"^; andlo"! at once controlled". 
The waves", in wild retreat". 
Back on theiyselves reluctant roli'd", 
And", murm'ring", left my feet\ 
IS Deep8\ to assembling deeps", in vain 
Once more the signal gave^ : 
The shores the rushing weight sustain", 
And check th' usurping wave^. 

14 Convinc'd", in nature's volume wise". 

The imag'd truth I read' ; 
And sudden from my waking eyes", 
Th' instructive vision fled\ 

15 Then why thus heavy", O my souh ! 

Say", whT distrustful still". 
Thy thoughts with vain impatience roll 
O'er scenes of future iU^ ? 

16 Let faith suppress each rising fear". 

Each anxious doubt exclude^ : 
Thy Maker's will has plac'd thee here", 
A Mnker wise" and good^ ! 

17 He to thy ev'ry trial knows", 

Its just restraint to give^ ; 
Attentive to behold thy woes". 
And faithful to relieve\ 

18 Then why thus heavy", O my soul^ ! 

Say", why distrustful still", 
.Thy thoughts with vain impatience roll", 
O'er" scenes of future iH^ ? 
10 Tho'g;rtef8un*^umber^d throng thee round't 
Still m thy xsod confide", 
Whose fincer marks the seas their bound", 
And curbs the headlong tide\-— m smtici^oQle 
6 <»/) ^ 
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SECTION ly. ' 

ThA yoiUh mid the philosopher, 

A GRECIAN youth of talents rare', 
Whom Plato's philosophic care'. 

Had formed for virtue's nobler view', * 

Byp)recept^and example too'. 

Would often bpasthis matchless skilK, 

To curb the steed', and ^de the wheeT ; 

And as he pass'd the gazmg throng", 

With graceful ease\ and smaok'd Qie thong', 

The imot wonder they express'd'. 

Was praise' and transport to his brea8t\ 
ft At length', quite vam', he needs would show 

His master what his art could do^ ; 

And bade lus sUves the chariot lead ^ 

To Academus' sacred shade\ 

The trembling grove confess'd its fright ; 

The wood-nymph started at the sighr ; 

The muses drop the learned lyre', 
'' And to their inmost shades redre\ 
$ However', the youth', with forward air^. 

Bows to the sage', and mounts the car\ 

The lash resounds\ the coursers spring'. 

The chariot marks the rolling ring'' ; 

And gath'ring crowds", with eager eyes'', 

Aad shoMts", pursue him as he flies^. 
4 Triumphant to the goal return'd'. 

With nobler thirst ms bosom bOm*d'' ; 

And now along th' indented plain'^ 

The self-same track he marks agam\; 

Pursues with care the nice design', 

Nor ever deviates from the line\ 

Amazement seiz'd the drcliog crowd^ ; 

The youths with emulation grow;d' ; 

Ev'noearded sages hail'd the boy', 

And all but Plato gaz'd with joy\ 
ft For he', deep-judging sage', beheW 

With pain the triumphs of the field* : 

And when lAie charioteer di^ew nigh'. 

And', flushed with hope', had caught his eye', 

"Alas'! unhappy voutli'," he cryM'j 

"Expect no praise from me V* {and sigh'd',) 
B "With indignation I siu^ey 

Such ska^ and judgment" thrown away^^QQ[^ 
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The time prolusely squander'd tiiere% 
On vulgar arts beneath thy care''. 
If well employ'd% at less expense'', 
Had taught thee honour\ virtue'', sense^ ; 
And ra^'d thee from a coachman's fate» 
To govern men^, and guide the state\'' whitiriab. 

SECTION y. 

Discourse between Mam and Eve^ reHring forest 

NOW came still ev'ning on', and twilieht gray 
Had in her sober liv'nr', aU things crad\ 
Silence accompanied^; for beasr and bird^ 
They to their grassy couch\ these to their nests', 
Were sunk^ ; all but the wakeful nightingale\ 
She', all night Ions', her am'rous descant sung^ : 
Silence was pleas^V Now glow'd the firmament 
With living sapphires^ : Hesperus', that led 
The starry hosf , rode brightesf , tfll the moon'', 
Rising in clouded majesty', at length', 
Apparent queen', unveil'd her peerless lighf , 
Andro*er the dark her silver mantle threw\ 

t When Adam thus to Eve^ : ^ Fair consorf , th' hour 
Of nighf, and all things now retired to resf , 
Mind U8 of like repose^ ^ since God hath set 
Labour^ and resf, as day"" and nighf, toifien 
Successive', and the timely dew of sleep', 
Now falline >vith soft slumb'rous weighf , inclines 
Our eye-lias^. Other creatures all day long 
]Rove idle unemployed', and less need rest"" : 
Man hath his daily work of body\ or of mind' 
Appointed', which declares his dimity'. 
And the regard of Heav*n on all his ways^ ; 
While other animals unactive range', 
And of their doings God takes no account\ 

S To-morrow', ere fresh morning streak the east 
With first approach of lighf, we must be risen'. 
And at our pleasant labour*" ; to reform 
Yon flow'ry arbours\ yonder alleys greeny 
Our walk at noon', with branches overgrown', 
That mock our scant manuring', and require 
More hands than ours to loo their wanton growth 
Those blossoms also', aiid raose dropping i 
That lie bestrewn', \msightly and unsmooti 
Ask riddance', if we mean to tread with eat 
Mean while'', as nature wyisf" night bids us rtst^ 
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o whom thu8 Eve/ ivith perfect beauty adoni*d^: 
My author^ and disposed, what thou bidst^, 
nargu'd^ylobey^^ so 6odordain8\ 
Tith thee conversing^, I forget all time^ ; 
U seasons^ and their change^, all please alike\ 
nreet is the breath of mom^ her rising sweef, 
Ith charm of earliest birds^ ; pleasant the sun% 
''hen first on this delightful land he spreads 
is orient beams^ on herb^, tree\ fndt\ and flowV, 
list'riag with dew^ ; fragrant the fertile earthly 
fter soft show'rs^ ; and sweet the coining on 
f grateful evening mild'' ; then silent lughf , 
^itn thb her solemn bird% and this fear moonf", 
nd these^, the gems of heavV, her starry train i 
ut neither breath of mom% when she ascends 
rith charm of earliest birds^ ; nor rising sun 
n this delightful land^ ; nor herb\ fruit>, flow'r^, 
list'ring witli dew^ ; nor fragrance after show W ; 
or grateful evenuig mild^; nor silent nighf, 
^ith thb her solenui bml^ j nor walk by moon\ 
r glitt'rine star-li^htf, — ^without thee is sweet\ 
ut wheretore all mght long shine these^ ? for whom 
his elorious sightf, when sleep hath shut all eyes^ ?" 

whom our gen*nJ ancestor reply'd^ : 
Dau^ter of God and man% accomplished Eve^, 
hesenave their course to finish round the earth'', 
Y morrow ev'nug^ ; and from land to land; 

1 orderly though to nations yet unborn^, 
imst'ring; Mghtprepar'd% they set and rise' ; 
est total darkness shoula by ni^ht regun 

er old possession', and extmgmsh lite 
i nature and all thmgs^ ; wluch these soft firea 
ot only enliphten'y buf , with kindly heat 
f various influence", foment^ and warm% 
^mper', or nourish^ ; or in part shed down 
leic stellar virtue on allkuids that grow 
1 earth"", made hereby apter to receive 
irfection front the sun's nxore potent ray\ 
lese then', though unbeheld in deep of nighf , 
ine not in vain^ ; nor think", though men were none", 
lat heav'n would want spectatonrl God want praise^; 
Uions of spiritual creatures walk tne earth 
twen", both when we wake," and when we flleep\ 
ttiese with ceaseless praise faiis works behold", 
^ py and ni^t\ How often", from the steep 
echonnJiill^ or thlcketr,have wetouri,,, Google 
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Celeatia voices to the midnight air^, 
Sole^, or responsive each to others' note% 
Singmg their great Creator^ ? Oft in bands'. 
While they keep watch',or nightly rounding Walk 
With heav'niy touch of instrumental sounds', 
In full harmonic number join'd^ their sones 
DiTide the niehr', and lift our thoughts to heavV." 
8 Thus talkingnand in hand alone they passed 
On to their olissful bow*T\ ^ 

— i ^There arriv'd^both stood^y 

Both tum'd^ ; and under open sky', ador'd 

The Go4 that made the sky, air\ earthy and heavV, 

Which they beheld^ the moon'<s resplendent giobe% 

And starry |)ole\ " Thou also mad'st the nighf 

Maker Omnipotent^, and thou the day^, 

Which we', in pur appointed work employ'd', 

Have finish'd^ nappy in our mutual help', 

And mutual love^, the crown of all our bliss 

Ordain'dby thee"" ; and this delicious place'', , 

For us too large', where thy abundance wants 

Partakers', and uncropt falls to the ground\ 

But thou hast promisd fromus twoarace' 

T« fill the earth', who shall with us extol 

Thy goodness infinite', botii when we wake 

And when we seek^, as now", thy gift'of sleepV milton 

SECTION VI. 

Itdigion and Death. 

LO' ! a form', divinely bright^, 
Descends', and bursts upon my sighr ; 
A seraph of illustrious Mrth^ 1 
(Religion was her name on earth'' ;) 
Supremely sweet her radiant face', 
And blooming with celestial grace^ ! 
Three shinine cherubs form'd her train', 
Wav'd their Bght wings', and reach'd the plain . 
Faith^, with sublime and piercing eye', 
And mnions flutt'ring for the sky'' ; 
Here Hope", that smiling angel stands', 
Aiid golden anchors grace her hands^ ; 
There Charity, in robes of white', 
Fairest and fav'rite maid of light\ 
^ t The seraph spoke> — ^ TTis Reason's part 
To eovem ftnd to guard the heart^ ; 
To lull the wayward soul to resf , \nno]c> 

When hopes^ and fears^ distract the breastV ^^'- 

(SO 
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Reason may calm 1hi$ doubtful strife^. 

And steer uy bark through various life^: 

But when the storms of death are nigh% 

And nudmght darkness reils the sky% 

Shan Reason (hen direct tiliy sair, 

Disperse the clouds^, or sink the gale^ ? 

Stranger", ihds skill alone is mine\ 

Sldll rat transcends Ms scanty line\'* 
8 " Rerer* thyselT— thou'rt near allied 

To angels on thy better side\ 

Hoir Tariajs e*er their rapks^ or kinds^ 

Angels are but unbodied minds^ : 

When the partition-walls decay'. 

Men emerge aneels from their ciay.^ 

Tea", when the frailer body dies', 

The soul asserts her kindred sk3es\ 

But minds", tiiough sprung from heavenly race"; 

Must flrst be tutor'd for the place^ : 

The joys above are understood'', 

And relish'd only by the good\ 

Who shall assume this guardian care^ • 

Who shiJl secure thdr birtii-ri|ht there f 

Souls are tn^ charge^— to me 'tis giv'n 

To tndn them for their iiatire heay'n\'* 
4 «« Know then'—who bow the early knee", 

And pre the willuig heart to me' ; 

Who wisely, when Temptation waits", 

Elude her frauds^ and spurn her baits" ; 

Who dare to own my i/ijur'd cause", 

fHiough fools deride my sacred laws" ; 

Or scorn to deviate to the wrong", 

Though persecution lifts her thong' ; 

Though all the sons of hell conspire 

To raise the stake^ and light the fire' ; 

Knovr'. that for such superior souls". 

There lies a bliss beyond the poles^ : 

Where spirits shine with purer ray". 

And brichten to meridian day^ ; 

Where love'. where boundkSn friendship rulea^ ; 

(No friends that change", no lore that coola^ ;) 

Where rising floods of knowledge roll"« 

And pottr\ and pour" upon the seu^ T* 
^ !lBut Where's the passage to the skies^?-* 

The road throuf^ death's black valley liesN 

StTf do not diudder at my tale^ ; ,^^^t^ 

Tho» dark the shades", yet safe the vale^?^8^^ 

(W/) 
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Tlus path the heH of men have trod^ : 
And who'd decline the road to God^ i 
Oh' ! 'tis a glorious boon to die^ ! 
This fyfWtt can't be pris'd too highV 

6 WhOe thus she spok^, m j l€K>ics expressed 
The raptures kindUng in my breasC ; 

My soul a ibc'd attention gave^ ; 

When the stem monarch of the erave^, 

With haughty strides approach'd^ :—amaz'd 
' I stood'', and trembled as I gaz*d\ 
! The seraph calm'd each anOdous fear', 

And kinoly wip'd the falling tear^ ; 

Then hastened , with expanded wing', 

To meet the pale', terrific kbg\ 

7 But not(7What milder scenes arise^! 
The tjrrant drops his hostile ^ise^ ; 
He seems a youth divinely mt'^j 
In graceful nnglets waves his hav^ j 

His winp their whit'ning plumes display^, 
His bumish'd plumes', renect the day^ ; 
Light flows his shining azure vesf , 
And all the angel stands confess*d\ 

I view'd the chance vrith sweet surprise^ ; 
And', Oh' ! I panted for the skies^ : 
Thank'd heavV, that e'er 1 drew my breath^ 
And triumph'd in the thoughts of death^^ — cottoh 

CHAPTER m. 

DIDACTIC FIECE9. 

SECTION L 

ThevanUyofwdUh, 

NO more thus brooding o'er yon heap', 
With av'rice painful vigils keep^ ; 
Sdll unenjoy'd the present store', 
Still endless sighs are breath'd for more\ 
Oh'! quit the shadow^ catch the prize'. 
Which not all Indiana treasure buys^ ! 
To purchase heav'n has gold the powV ? 
Can gold remove the mortal hour' ? 
In fife'^ can love be bought with gold' ? 
XreJherMMjfa pleasures to be sold' ^ . 
No^— all thaf s worth a wish^— -a thought'. 
Fair virtue gives unbrib'd', unbought\ 
Cease then on trash thy hopes to bind^ ; 
Let nobler views engage thy raind^«— db, joaif loir* 

»/) 
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SECTION n. 

J^Toiking fanned in vcdn, 

LET no presuming impious railer tax 
Creative i^dom', as if aught was form'd 
In vain", or not for admirable ends\ 
Shall little% haughty ignorance pronounce 

, HiiVfotks unwise', of which the smallest part 
Exceeds the narrow vision of her mind''? 
As ir, upon a full-proportion'd dome', 
On swelling colunms neavM the pride of arf, 
A critic-fly% whose feeble wy scarce spreads 
An inch around', vnih blind presumption bold", 
Should dare to tax the structure of the whole\ 

£ And lives the man', whose universal eye 
Has swept at once th' unbounded scheme of things'; 
Mark'd tneir dependence so', and^rm accord'. 
As with unfaultVing accent to conclude', 
That this availeth noughf ? Has any seen 
The mighty chain of beings', less'mng down 
From bfimte iperfection',to the brink. 
Of dreanr notnin^, desolate abyss" ! 
From which astonished thought", recoifing", tnms" ? 
Till then alone let zealous praise ascend', 
And hymns of holy wonder to tliat power'. 
Whose wisdom shmes as lovely in our minos', 
As on our smiling eyes his servant sun\ — THOMSOff. 

SECTION ra. 

On pride. 
|F all the causes'^ which conspire to blind 
' Man's erring judgments and misgwde the mind^ 
What the wsak head with strongest bias rules", 
Ispride^; the never-failing viceoffools\ 
whatever nature has in worth deny'd'j 
She gives in large recruits of needful pnde^ I 
For", as in bodies", thus in souls", we find 
What wants in blood^ and spirits", sweird witili wlnd^. 
Pride", where wit fails', steps in to our defence', 
And fills up all the mighty void of sai8e\ 
f If once right reason drives that doud away", 
^vth breaks upon us with resistless dAy\ 
2™gt not yourself '^; but", your defects to know", 
5*J«5 Mfe of ev'ry friend'— and ev*ry fo€\ 
A little learning w a dangerous things ; ooaTp 
Drmkdecp', or taste not thePierian^^wg^V 
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There fftaOdfff draughts intoncate fhebram^i 
Anddikiking lor^^e^ sobers us ^aui\ 
5 Fir'dat first mght with what the muse iiii»arlBry 
In fearless youth', we tempt the heights of arts^ ; 
While% from the bounded level of our mind', 
Short views we take', nor see the lengths behind^ ; 
But more advanc'd', behold', with strange surprise'i 
New distant scenes of endless science rise^ ! 
So', pleas'd at first the tow'ring Alps we try', 
Mount o'er the vales', and seem to tread the sky^^ 
Th' eternal snows appear already pKasf , 
And the first clouds'' and mountains' seem the last^ ; 
Buf, those attained', we tremble to survey 
The growing labours of the lengthen'd way^ 5 
Th' increasing prospect tires our wand'ring eyes^ ; 
Hills' peep o'er hills', and Alps^ on Alps' anse\— pops 

SECTION TV. 

Cruelty to brutes censured. 

1 WOULD not enter on my list of friends', 
(Though grac'd with poMsh'd manners and ^xm 
Yet wanting sensibility',) the man 
Who needlessly sets foot upon a worm^. 
An inadvertent step may crush the snail', 
That crawls at evening m the public path"^ ; 
But he that has humanity, forewarn d', 
Will tread aside', and let the reptile live\ 

S The creeping vermin', loathsome tothesighf. 
And charg'd perhaps with venom', that intrudes 
A visitor unwelcome into scenes 
Sacred to neatness^ and repose', th* alcove^ 
The chamber^ or refectoiV, mayctie\ 
A necessatv act incurs no blame\ 
Not so'j when held within their proper bounds', 
And Kuildess of offence they ran^e the air'. 
Or ts^e their pastime in the spacious field\ • 
There they are privflegM\ And he that hunts^ 
Or harms them there , is guilty of a wrong"^ ; 
Disturbs th' economy of nature's realm\ 
Who', when she form'd', design'd them an abodc\ 

S The sum is this^ : if man's conveniences healthy 
Or safety interfere", his rights and daims' 
Are paramount", and must extinguish theirs^ 
Else they are all^— the meanest things thatare^ t 
As free to live and to enjoy that life% ^^ by^oogie 

R ^ ^ ^ (Wf) 
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As God wad free to fonn them at the first', 
Who^. m his soTereign wisdom^ made them a]l\ 

4 YeT. tnerefoTe'', ^iio love mercy', teach your 9fm$ 
To lore it too\ The sprine tone of ouryean 

Is soon diahonour'd ana defiled', in most^ 
By buddine ills', that ask a prudent hand 
To check tEem\ Buf , alas^ ! none sooner shoots' 
If unrestrain'd', into luxuriant growth', 
l%an cruelty', most dev 'Ibh of them an\ 
H Merc^ to him that shows ilf , is the rule 
And righteous limitation of its acf. 
By which hear'n moves in pNButl'ninj^ gwlty man^ ; 
And he that shows none', being ripe m years\ 
And conscious of the outrage he conunits', 
Shall seek if, and not find it in his tum\ — cowpsiu 

SECTION V. 
A pwraphroH on ihe latter mrt of the M chtqiier tfSL 

"IMTHEN my breast labours with onpressire care*, 
▼ T And o'er my cheek descends the falling tear' ; 
While all my urarrmg pasaons are at strife', 
Oh^ ! let me listen to the words of Ufe^ I 
Raptures deep-felt his doctrine did imparl, 
And thus he rais'd from earth the droopinghearT. 
t <* Think nof , when all your scanty stores m«d% 
Is spread at once upon the sparing board^ ; 
Think nof, when worn the homely robe appears', 
While on me roof the howling tempest beanr' ; 
What farther shall this feeble life sustahx'. 
And what shall clothe these shir^ring limns again\ 

5 Say^, does not life its nourishment exceed' ? 
And the fair bodr", its investing weed' ? 
Behold' ! and Iook away your low despair*^ — 
See the light tenants of the barren air"" : 

) To them'', nor stores^ nor mnaries', belonif^ ; 

Noughf , but the woodland^, and the pleasing son^ ; 

Tef , your kmd heav'nly Father bends hift eye 

On the least wing that flits along the 8ky\ 
4 To him they sing when spring renews the plam^ ; 

To him they crjr, in wmter^ pinching reign^ ; 

Nor is their music', nor their plabt in vain^ : 

He hears the gay>, and the distressful call' ; 
- « r£L!?*° "sparing bounty, fiUs them aS^J* 

1 <»«/» 
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They ndther UAV^ nor 8pm% bnt caretess mw* ; 
Yet see how warm they blush^ ! how bri^t the^ giow^ ! 
What regal vestments can with them compare^! 
Whatking so shuung^! or what queenso tair^l" 
6 *<If ceaseless', thus', the fowls of heav'n he feeds' ; 
If o'er the fields sudi lucid robes he spreads' ; 
Vrm he not care for yoif, ye faithless', say^? 
Is.he unwise' ? or', are ye less than ffc^ ?" — Thomson. 

SECTION VL 
Th€ deaih of a good rmn a strtmg incentive Uvir^ 

THE chamber where thegooifman meets his fate'i 
Is pri^egM beyond the common walk 

Of virtuous life', quite in the verge of heav'n\ 

Ply, jre profane' ! ifnof, draw near with -awe^, 

Receive the blessing\ and adore the chance', 

That threw in this Sethesda your disease^ : 

If unrestor'd by this', despair your cure\ 
t For', here', resistless demonstration dwells^ ; 

A death-bed's a detector of theheart\ 

Here tir'd cUssimulation drops her mask', 

Thro^ tife's grimace', that mistress of the scene^! 

Here real\ and apparenf, are the 8ame\ 

You see the man^ y you see his hold on heav'n\ 

If sound hlsvirtue', as Fhilander's sound\ 
8 Heav'n waits not tiielast moment'; owns her friends 

On this side death', and points them out to men^ ; 

A lecture'* silenf, but or sov'reign powr^ ; 

To vice', confusion^ : and to virtue', peace\ 
Whatever force the boastful hero plays', 

Virtue alone has majesty in death^ ; 

And greater still', the more the tyrant frown8\— Touire. 

SECTION VII. 

R^luiions on a future Hatejrom areview oftdnier. 

'fTlIS done^ ! dread winter spreads his latest glooms', 
JL And reigns tremendous o'er the conquer'd year\ 

How dead the vegetable kingdom lies^ ! 

How dumb the tunefu^ ! Horror wide extends ^ 

His desolate domain\ Behold', fond man' ! 

See here thy jncturM life^ : pass some few yeani\ 

Thy flow'nng spnDe\ thy summer^s ardent strength% 

Thy sober autumn fading into age', 

And pale condudiog winter comes atlast',oogle 

And shuts the 8cene\ 
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t Ah'! wbither flow bre fled 

Those dreams of greatness^ ? those unsolid hopes 
Of happiness^ ? those lon^n^ after fktne^ ? 
Those restless cares^ ? those busy bustling days^ ? 
Those gay-spent^, festive nights^ f those veering thou^ta'. 
Lost between good and UK, that shar'd thj life^ ? 

S All now are vanish'd^ i Virtue sole sunives', 
Immortal, never-failing friend of man'. 
His guide to happiness onhigh\ And see' ! 
Tis come', the glorious mom' ! the second birth 
Of heav'n' and earth^ ! awak'ning nature', hears 
The new-creating word', and starts to life', 
In ev'ry heighten'd form', from pain^ and death' 
For ever free\ The great eternal scheme'i 
Involving all', and in a perfect whole 
Uniting as tiie prospect widempreads'. 
To reason's eye renn'd clears up apace\ 

4 Ye vainly wise'! Ye blind presumptuous'! now', 
Confounded in the dusf, adore that Power^ 
And Wisdom', oft amu^M^ : see now the cause 
lYhT unassuming worrain secret liv'd'. 

Ana died neglected^: why the good man^s share 

In life was galK, and bitterness of sour : 

Why the lone widow"" and her orphans', pin'd 

In starving solitude^ ; while luxury', 

In palaceslay straining her low thoughf , 

To form unreal wants^ : why heav*n-bom truth% 

And moderation fair', wore the red marks 

Of superstition's scourge^ : why licensM pain', 

That cruel spoiler*, that embosom'd foe', 

Imbitter'd all our bliss\ 

5 Ye good distressed' ! 
Ye noble few' ! who here unoending stand 
Beneath life's pressure', yet bear up awhile'. 
And what your bounded view which only saw 
A little parr, deem'd evil', is no more^ : 

The storms of unnt'ry time will quickly pass', 
And one unbounded spring encircle air. — Thomson. 
SECTION VIII. 
Mam^s advice to Eve^ to avoid iemptaHan, 
I WOMAN, best ar» all things as the will 
I Of God ordain'd them ; his creating hand 
Nothing imperfect or deficient left 
Of all that he created, much less man, ooqIc 
Or aught that might his happy state securei 
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Secure from outward force* Within himeelf J 
The danger fies, yet ties within his pow'r : 
Against ms unll he canreceive no harm. | 

But God left free the will ; for what obeys 
Reason, is free, and reason he made right ; , 

But bid her well beware, and still erect, ^ 

Lest, by some fair appearing good surpris'd, '* 

She dictate false^ and misinform the will 
To do what God expressly hath forbid. 
Not then mistrust, but tender love, enjoins 
That 1 should mind thee oft: and mind thou me. 
S Firm we subsist, yet possible to swerve, 
Since reason not impossibly may meet 
Some specious object by the foe suborned, 
And fall into deception unaware, 
Not keeping strictest watch, as she was wam'd. 
Seek not temptation then, which to avoid 
Were better, and most likely if from me 
Thou sever not ; trial wfll come unsought 
4 Wottldstthou approve thy constancy? approve 
First thy obedience ; th' other who can know. 
Not seeing tbee attempted, who attest ? 
But if thou think, trial unsought may find 
Us both securer man thus wam'd thou seem'st, 
€k>: for thy stay^ not free, absents thee more : 
Go in thy native innocence ; rely 
|i On what thou hast of virtue, summon all ; 

• For God towards thee hath done his part ; do thhie. 

UILTOl 

SECTION IX. 
On procrcuiinalum, 

IE wise to-day ; tis madness to defer ; 

w Next day the fatal precedent will plead ; 
Thus on^till wisdom is push'd out of life, 
yrocrastination is the thief of time. 
Tear after year it steals, till all are fled ; 
And, to the mercies of a moment leaves 
The vast concerns of an eternal scene. 

Of man's miraculous mistakes, this bears 
The palm, ^^ThaX all men are about to five : " 
Forever on the brink of beinsr bom. 
All pay themselves the compliment to think. 
They one day^ shall not drivel : and their pride 
On this reversion, takes up ready praise ; 
At least their own ; their future selves applauds ; 
R2 (1V> 
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How excellent that life titey ne'er i/nll lead ! 

Time lodg'd in their own hands is foUjr's yalls ; 

That lod^d in fate's^ to wisdom ^ej consign ; 

The thing they can't hvi purpose, they postpone. 

'Tis not ift foUy, not to scorn a fool ; 

And scarce in numan wMom to do more. 
S All promise is poor dUatory man ; 

And that thro' ev'ry stagje. When young, indeed, 

In full content we sometimes nobly rest^ 

Unanxious for ourselves ; and only wish, 

As duteous sons, our fathers were more wise. 

At thirty, man suspects himself a fool ; 

S^ows it at forty, and reforms his plan ; 

At fifty, chides nis infamous delay ; 

Pushes his prudent purpose to resolve ; 

In all the magnanimity of thought, 

Resolres, and re-resoires, then dies the same. 
4 And why ? Because he thinks himself immortaL 

All men think all men mortal, but themselyes ; 

Themselves, when some alarming shock of fate 

Strikes thro*th»r wounded hearts the sudden dreads 

But their hearts wounded, like the woimded air, 

Soon close ; where, past the shaft, no trace is founds 

As from the wing no scar the sky retains : 

The parted vrave no furrow from the keel ; 

So dies in human hearts the thought of death. 

Ev'n YtrOi the tender tear which Nature sheds 

O'er those we love, we drop it in their gcave^— TOUMb 

SECTION X 
7%xipMosophy^ wTukk stops ai secondary eausuy rqtnved. 

HAPPY the man who sees a God employ'd 
In all the good and ill that checker fife I 
Re8olTin|[ all events, with their effects 
And manifold results, into the will 
And arbitration wise of the Supreme. 
Did not his eye rule all thines* and intend 
The least of our concerns ; (since from the least 
The greatest oft originate ;) could chance 
Find place in his dominion, or dispose 
One lawless particle to thwart hb plan ; 
Then God might be surprls'd, and imforeseea 
Oonlingenee might alarm him and disturb 
^e smooth and equal course of his affairs. 
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And having found his instrument, forgets 
I Or disregaids, or,- more presumptuous^ still, 
! Denies the pow'r that wields it God proclaims 
f His hot disi)]easure against foolish men 
I That live an atheist life ; involves the heav'n 

In tempests; quits his pasp upon the vnnds^ 

And gives them all their fury : l»ds a plague 

Kindle a fiery boil upon the skm, 

And putrefy the breath of blooming health; 
I 5 He ealls for to)ine, and the meagre fiend 

Blows mildew from between his shriverd lips, 

!lnd taints the golden ear ; he springs his imnes, 

And desolates a nation at a blast : 

Forth steps the spruce philosopher, and tells 

Of homogeneal and discordant springs 

And pnnciples ; of Causes, how they work 

By necessiry laws their sure effects, 

Of action and re-action. 
4 He has found 

The source of the disease that nature feels ; 

And bids the world take heart and banish fear 

Thou fool ! will thy discov'ryof the cause 

'Suspend th* effect, or heal it ? Has not God 

Still wrought by means since first he made the world ? 

And did he not of old employ his means 

To drown it ? What is his creation less 

Than a capacious reservoir of means, 

Form'd for hie use, and ready at his vnll ? 
- Go, dress thine eyes with eye-sabre ; ask of him, 

Or ask of whomsoeyer he has taught ; 

And learn, though late, the genuine cause of alL cowPKft. 

SECTION XL 
indignani sentiments on national prejudices and hatnd s <mmI 
on slavery, 
|H, for a lodge in some vast wilderness, ' 

" Some boundless contiguity of shade, 
Where rumour of oppression and deceit. 
Of unsuccessful or successful war. 
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Might never reach me more ! My ear is pain'd, 
My soul is sick with evVy day's report - 

of wrong and outrage with which earth is^fiU'd. 
There is no flesh in man's obdurate heart ; 
It does not feel for man. The natural bond 
Ofbrotherhoodissever'd, astheflax ^ , 
That falls asunder at the touch of fire zedby(^oogle 
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£ He finds liis fellow ffuilty of a skin 
Not coloured Hke his owb ; and having pow Y 
T enforce the nrrong, for such a worthy cause 
Dooms anddcYotes mm as his lawful prey. 
Lands intersected by a narrow frith 
Abhor each other. Mountains interposed. 
Make enemies of nations, who had else, 
Like kindred drops, been mingled into one. 

S Thus man devotes his brother, and destroys ; 
And worse than all, and most to be deplored,. 
As human nature's broadest, foulest blot, 
Chains him, and tasks him, and exacts his sweat 
With stripes, that mercy, withableeding heart, 
Weeps wnen she sees inflicted on a beast. 

4 Then what is man ! And what man seeing thiSf 
And having human feeling, does not blush 
And hang nis head, to think himself a man ? 

I would not have a slave to till my ground, 
To carry me, to fan me while I sleep. 
And tremble when I wake, for all the wealth 
^niat anews bought and sold have ever eam*d. 

5 No : dear as fre^om is, and in my heart's 
Just estimation prizM above all pnce ; 

I had much rather be myself the slave, 
And wear the bonds, than fasten them on hii^^ 
We have no slaves at home — ^then why abroad ? 
And they themselves once ferried o'er the wave 
That parts us, are emancipate and loosed. 
t Slatescannot breathe itiEngland: if theirlun^^ 
Reedve our air, that moment they are free ; 
They touch our country, and th^r shackles faill. 
That's noble, and bespeaks a nation proud 
And jealous of the blessinff. Spread it then, 
And let it circulate through ev'iy vein 
Of an your empire ; that where Britain's power 
is felt, maiddna may feel her mercy too^— cowpkr. 

CHAPTER IV. 
DESCRIPTnrE PIECES. 

SECTION I. 
The fiwnUng in wmmer. 

TBE meek-ey'd mom appears^ mother of dews'. 
At first faint gleaming in the dappled east ; 
TiB te o'er ether wreads the wid'ning gk><^ 
And from before Piastre of her fac? ^ 
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White break the clouds away \ With qu!cken*d stef/, 
Brown night retires^ : young day pours in apaee% 
And opens all the lawny prospect w]de\ 

t The dripping rock\ the mountain's misty top^. 
Swell on the sighf , and brighten with the dawn\ 
Blue'', thro' the dUsk', the smoking currents shine^ ; 
And from the bladed fields the fearful hare 
Limps^, awkward^ : while along the forest-glade 
The wild deer trip'', and often turning gaze 
At early pas$enger\ Music awakes 
The native voice of undissembled joy' , 
And thick around the woodland hymns arise^. 

8 Rous'd by the cock', the soon-clad shepherd leares 
His mossy cottage', where with peace Be dwells' , 
And from the crowded fold^ in orde]<, drives 
His flock to taste the verdure of the mom\ 
Falsely luxurious', will not man awake', 
And', sprindng from the bed of sloth', enjoy 
The cool', the fragranf, and the silent hour% 
To meditation due and sacred song' ? 

4 For is there aught in sleep can charm the wlse^ ? 
To lie in dead oblivion', losing half 
The fleeting moments of too short a life' ; 
Total extinction ofth' enlighten'dsoul' ! 
Or else to feverish vanity alive', 
Wildcr'd, and tossing thro* distempeFd dreams' ? 
Who would', in such a gloomy state', remain 
Longer than nature craves' ; when ev'ry muse^ 
And every blooming pleasure', waits withouf , 
To bless the wildly devious', morning walk^ ? — THOMSON 

SECTION 11. 
Rural 9aunda, as well as rural sights^ ddigklfid, 

NOR rural sights alone', but ruraJ sounds 
Exhilarate tiie spirif , and restore 
The tone of languid nature\ Mighty winds', 
That sweep the skirt of some far-spreading wood', 
Of ancient growth', make musnc", not unlike 
The dash oT ocean on his win^g shore', 
And lull the spirit while thej fill the mind^ 
UnnumberM branches wavm^ in the blasf. 
And all their leaves fast flutt*nng all at once\ 
t Nor less composure waits upon the roar 
Of distant floods^ ; or on the softer voice 
Of neighb'ring fountain'^ ; or of rills that slip ooqIc 
Thiough the eleft rock', and', chhning as tney fall 
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Upon loose pebbles^, lose tiiemselyes at length 
In matted gntsaT, that', with a livelier green^i 
Betrays the secret of meir silent course\ 
Nature inanknaU envoys sweet sounds' ; 
But animaied nature sweeter Mt ; 
To sooth and satisfy the human ear\ 

S Ten thousand warblers cheer the day^,and one 
The lire-long night\ Nor these alone^, whose note 
Nice finf;er*u art must emulate in vain^ , 
But cawing rooks\ and kites' that swim sublune'. 
In still ref>eated drcles', screaming loud^ ; 
The Jay\ the p3re% and ev'n the boding owl% 
That hailB the rising moon', hare charms for roe\ 
Sounds mhannmiious in themselves,^and harshf, 
Tet heard in scenes where oeoce for ever reigns', 

' And Oidy there'^ please highly for then: 8ake\ — co wper. 

SECTION in. 

I%erose. 

THE rose had been wash'd^ just wash'd in a shower^. 
Which Blary to Anna convey'd"* ; 
The plenti All moisture encumbered the flower', 
And weigh'd down its beautiful head\ 
t The cup was all fiird\ and the leaves were all wet\ 
And It seem'd to a fanciful vieW, 
To weep for the buds it had left with regref , 
On the flourishmg bush where it grew\ 
8 I hastfly seized If, unfit as it was 

For a nosegay', so dripping anddrown'd 
And swindi^ it ruflely', too rudely', alas' ! 
I snappM it^— it fellto the grouna\ 
4 Andsudi', I exclaim'd', is the pitiless parf. 
Some act by the delicate mmd^ ; 
B4igardle8S of wringing^ and breakmg a heart^, 
jQready to sorrow re8ign'd\ 
$ This elennt rose', had I shaken it less', 

Might nave bloom*d with its owner awhile^ t 
And tD» tear that is wip'd with a little address^, 
May be follow'd perhaps by a 8mile\— cowpbr. 

SECTION TV. 



%jarc oj mrasjw metr young, 

AS thus the patient dam as«duous sits', 
Nollo be tempted from her tender task^. 
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Or by sharp Aunger^, or by smooth delights 
I Tho^the wnole loosen'd spring around her iAovnTf 
Her sympathizing partnei^ takes his stand 
HIgu on th' opponent bank^, and ceaseless sings 
I The tedious time away^ ; or else isuppfies 
' Ber place a moment'; wmle she sudden flits 
To pick the scanty meal\ 
S Th' appointed time 

With pious toil fulflll'd', the callow young', 
Warm'd^ and expanded into perfect life^ 
Their brijttle bondage break', and come to lighr i 
A helpless famiW', demanding food 
With constant cmmour\ O what passions* then*". 
What melting sentiments of kindly care', 
On the new parents seize^ ! 
S Away they fly 

Affectionate^ and undesiring bear 
The most delicious morsel to their young^ ; 
Which equally distributed'', again 
The search begins\ Even so a gentie pair^, 
By fortune suns', but fcrm'd of gen'rous mouldy 
And charmM wiui cares beyond the vulgar breasf , 
In some lone cot amid the distant woods', 
SustainM alone by providential Heav V, 
Off, as they weeping eye their in^t train'', • 

Checktheir own appetites', and give themair. thomsoj 
SECTION y. 

lAberty and slavery contrasUtL Part of a kUer wriUmfra 
Bahf^ hy Addison, 

tow has kind Heaven adomM this happy hnd^, 
And scatter^ blesfflngs with a wasteful hand"" I 
But what avail her unexhausted stores^ 
Her Uooming mountains', and her sunny shores^ 
With all the nfts that heav^n^ and earth' impiurt^ 
The smiles of nature^^ and the charms of arf , 
WMe proud oppression in bet valleys reigns', 
And tjrranny usurps her happy plains^ ? 
The poor inhabitant beholds m vain 
The reddening orange', and the swelKng graiQ^ { 
Joyless he sees the growing oils^ and wines', 
And in the myrtle's fragrant shade', repine8\ 
Oh', liberty', thou pow'r supremely brighf, 
Profuse of bliss', and pregnant with deUgbt' ! 
, Perpetual pleasures in thy presence reign', ooqIc 
Ajoq smiling plenty leads toy wanton train'. ^ 
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Ea^d of her load% subjection grows more lightly 

And poverty looks cheerful in thy sight. 

Thou maVst the gloomy hce or nature gay^ ; 

Giv'st beauty to tbe sun", and pleasure to the day\ 

On fordgn mountains^, may the sun refine 

The grape's soft juice", and mellow it to wine^ : 

With citron ^oves adorn a distant soil'', 

And the fat oli?e swell with floods of oil^ : 

We envy not the warmer clime that lies 

In ten degrees of more indulgent sMes^ ; 

Nor at the coarseness of our hear'n repine'', 

Tho* o»er our heads the frozen Pleiads shine^ : 

"Tis Liberty that crowns Britennia's isle", 

Andmakesher barren rocks",and her bleak mountmns smile^ 
SECTION VI. 
CkarUy. Aparapbrase on the I3th chapter qfthefirsi ^pirik 
totht Chrinthians, 

DID sweeter sounds adorn my flowing tongue^ 
Than ever man pronoune'a^ or angel sung ' ; 

Had I all knowledge", human^ and divined. | 

That thought can reach\ or science can define' ; | 

And had I pow'r to give that knowledge birth", 

In all the speeches of the babbling eartn" ; 

D|d Shadrach's zeal iry glowing^hreast Inspire^ 

To weary tortures\ and rejoice m firef' 5 

Or had I foith tike that which Israel saw, 

When Moses gave them miracles^ and law' : 

Yef , gracious charity", indulgent guesf , 

Were not thy power exerted m my breast" ; 

Those speecnes wogld send up unheeded pray V ; 

xhat scorn of life", would be but wild despair^ : 

A cymbal's sound were better than my voice^ ; 

My feith were form" ; mjbeloquence were noiBe\ • 
S Charity', decent\ modesty easy",kiDd\ 

Softens the high", and rears the abject mind^ ; 

Knows with just reins\ and ffcntle hand", to guide 
^ Between vile shame", and arbitrary pride\ 

Not soon provok'd", she easily forgives^ ; 
! And much she suflers", as she much belieyes\ 

Soft peace she brings wherever she arrives^ ; 

She iuilds our quier, as she forms our lives^ ; 

Iats the rough paths of peevish nature even" ; 

^nd opens in each heart a little heav'n\ 
9 Kach other gift', which God on man bestows", | 

Its proper bounds", and due restriction knowi^f ' 

.'MO 
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To one fix'd purpose dedicates its pow V, 

And finishing its act', exists no mofe\ 

Thus', in' obedience to what Heav*n decrees', 

Knowledge shall fsdK, and prophecy shall ceaae*^ ; 

But lasting charity's more ample sway% 

Nor bound by time", nor subject to decay", 

In happy triumph shall for ever live' ; 

And endless good diffuse', and endless praise receive • 

4 As through the artist's intervening glas^, ^ 
Our eye observes the distant planets pass' ; 

A little we discover^ ; but allow". 

That more remains unseen'^ than art can show^ ; 

So whilst our mind its knowledge would improve', 

(Its feeble eye intent on things above",) 

High as we may", we lift our reason up', 

By &ith directed', and confirm'd by hope' j 

Yet are we able only to survey", 

Dawnings of beams', and promises of day ^ ; 

HeavVs (uUer effluence mocks our dazzled sight^; 

Too great its swiftness", and too strong its fight\ 

5 But soon the mediate clouds shall be dispeird^ ; 
The Sun shall soon be face to face beheld", 

In all his robes', with all his glory on". 
Seated sublime on his meridian throne\ 
Then constant faith\ and holy hope', shall die^} 
One lost in certainty", and one in joy^ : 
Whilst thou", more happy pow V, fair charity", 
Triumphant sisteK, greatest of the three". 
Thy office^, and thy nature'stiU the same% 
Lasting thy lamp\ and unconsum'd thy flame', 
Shalt still survive^ — 

Shalt stand before the host of heaven confesf 
For ever blessdng", and for ever blest* — frior* 

SECTION vn. 

Pidure of a good man. 

SOME angel guide rav pencil', whUe I draw', 
What nothing else tlian angel can exceed', 
A man on earth', devoted to the skles^ ; 
like tfhips at sea", while in", above the world\ 
With aspect mild\ and elevated eye". 
Behold tiim seated on a mount serene". 
Above the fogs of sense", and passion's stonn^ : 
All the black cares\ and tumults of this life", 
Uke harmless thunders', breaking at bis fe^Vo^Tp 
iCxdte his pity", npt impair his peace' . ^ 
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£ Earth's genuine 86n9^,the sceptred\ and the slaved 

A mingled mob^ ! a wandering herd^ ! he sees', 

BefVilder'd in the vale^; in allunlike^ ! 

His fun reverse in allM What higher praise^ ? 

What stronger demonstration of the ri^hr ? 

ThepreaerU all their care"'; the^tere ki8\ 

When public welfieue calls^, or private want', 

Th^ give tojhme'' ; Ma bounty he canceals\ 

Their virtues varnish nature' ; his exaU". 

Mankind*s esteem they covirf ; and he his oum\ 

5 Theirs the wild chase of false felidties' ; 
HWt the composM possession of the <rue\ 
Alike throughout is his consistent pieGe\ 
All of one colour', and an even thread^ ; 
While [Mirty^olour'd shades of happiness', 
With hideous gaps between% paten up for thein 
A madmad's robe^ ; each puff of fortune blows 
The tatters by', and shows their nakednes8\ 

4 He sees with otiier e jes than (hetrsf : where they 

Behold a sun', he spies a Dei^^ ; 

What makes mem only smile', makes him adofe\ 

Where they see mountains', he but atoms sees^ ; 

An empire m his balance', weighs a craln\ 

They tiling terrestrial worship as divine^ : 

His hopes immortal blow them by', as dust*» 

That dims his si^ht and sho|tens his survey^, 

Wluch longs'. In infipite', to lose all bound\ 
» Titles^ and honours', (if tiiey pMve his fate',) 

He lays amde to find his digmty^ \ 

No dignity they find in aught besides\ 

They niumph in externals^, (which conceal 

Man's real gfory'O proud of an eclipse^ : 

Himself too much he prizes to be proud' ; 

And nothing thinks so great in man', as man\ 

Too dear he holds his mf resf , to neglect 

Another's welfare', or his ri^ht invade^ ; 

Their hit'resf, fike a lion', lives on prey\ 

6 They kindle at the shadow of a wrongs ; 
Wrong he sostains with temper\ looks on heav'n', 
Norstoops to think his iniurer his Ibe^ : 

Noughr, but what wounde hfe virtue', wounds his peact\ 
A cover'd heart their character defends^ ; 
Aeover»d heart denies hun half his praiseN 
^ ?S?i "f^^**?^ ^» Innocence agrees^ ! ^^^^j^ 
Whde their broM foUa^e testifia their fiOTi^^S^^ 
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There no joys end", where his full fSeast beghis^ : ^ 

His joys create^ theirs murdei^, future b1i8B\ 

To triumph in existence", his alone^ ; 

And his sJone triumphantly to think 

Wa true existence b not yet begun\ 

His ^orious course i^ras% yesterdar", complete^ : 

DcAth'', ihen% Was welcome" ; yet life sHUia sweet\— Yousf •• 

SECTION vra. 

Thepleamrea ofrdiremeni. 

OKNEW he but his happmess", of men 
The happiest he" ! wn6", far frpm public rage^ 
Deep in the Yale", with a choice few retir'd", 
Drinks the pure pleasures of the rural life\ 

S What tho' the dome be wanting", whose proud gate" 
Eiach morning", yomits out the sneaking crowd 
Of flatterers fiiue", and in their turn abus'd^ ? 
Vile intercourse^ ! What though the gHtf ring robe". 
Of ev'ry hue reflected light can give", 
Orfloatedloose", or stiff with mazy gold", 
The^pride^and gaze of fools", oppress him nor ? 
What tho*", from utmost land^ and sea" purvey 'd" 
For him each rarer tributary life 
Bleeds not", and his insatiate table heaps 
With luxury and death'^ ?, What the' tis bowl 
Flames not with costly juice^ ; nor sunk in beds , * 
Oft of gay care", he tosses Out the nighf, « 

Or meKs the thoughtless hours in idle state^ ? 
What tho' he knows not those fantastic joys", 
liiat still amuse the wanton", still deceive^ ; 
A &ee of pleasure^ but a heart of pain' , 
Their hollow moments undelighted alb ? 
Sure peace is his^; a solid life estranged 

' To disappointment", and fallacious hope\ 

S Richln content"t in nature's bounty rich'', 
In herbs^ and fruits" ; whatever greens the spring", 
When heaven descends in showers" ; or bends tm bough 
When summer reddens", and when autumn beamsT : 
Or in the wintry glebe whatever lies 
Conceal'd^ and fattens with the richest sap" : 
These are not Wanting^ ; nor the milky droyef"^ 
Luxuriant", spread o'er all the lowing vale^ ; 
Nor bleatimr mountains" , nor the chide of streams^y 
And hum ofoeor, inviting sle^ sincere ,^^^t^ 

(«f/) oogle 
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Into (he guHdess breasf, benei^h the sbade^, 
Or thrown at large amid the fragrant hay ^ ; 
Nor aught besides of prospect^ grove", or 8ons\ 
Dun grottos^ gleaming lakes", and fountains ciear\ 
4 Here too dwells simple truth^ ; plain innoGence> ; 
CJnsullied beauty ; sound unbroken youth", 
Patient of labour", with a little pleasM^ ; 
Health erer blooming ; unambitious toir ; 
Calm contemplation , and poetic ease\ — thomsoh. 

SECTION EL 

The fieoBurt and bcMfit of an improved and vfdl-direcUd 
imaginalian., 

OH" ! blest of Heaven^ who not the languid songs 
Of luxury", the siren" ! not the bribes 
Of sordid wealth", nor all the gaudv spoils 
Of pageant Honour^, can seduce to leave 
Those ever bloomm^ sweets", which", from the sfbre 
Of nature", fair imagination cuUa^, 
To charm th' enliven'd soul^ ! What tho' not all 
Of mortal offspring can attain the height 
Of envied life^ ; tho* only few possess '^ 

Patrician treasures^ or imperial state" * 
Yet nature^s care", to all her children just". 
With richer treasures^ and an ampler state". 
Endows at large whenever happy man 
W« deign to use them\ 
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' ^ His the city's pomp", 

le rural honours his\ Whatever adorns 



xue princely dome\ the column^ and the arch", 
Hhe breathing marble^ and the sculptuPd gold". 
Beyond the proud possessor's narrow claim", 
His tuneftil breast enjoys\ For him", the spring 
Distils her dews", and from the silken gem 
Its lucid leaves unfolds^ : for him", the nand 
Of autunm tinges every fertile branch 
With blooming gold", and blushes like the moni\ 
Each passing hour sheds tribute from her wings^: 
And still new beauties meet bJs lonely walk", 
And loves unfelt attract him\ 
t ^ Nofabreease 

rnu^ ®*®n*he meadow^ ; not a cloud imlnbes 
The settane sun's effulgence^ ; not a strain 
A "iiU ™i? tenants of the warbfing shade 
4.8cenar ; but whence his bosom can partakeoogle 
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Fresh pleasure'', unreprov'd^. Nor thence parUdctf • 

Fresh pleasure only^ ; for th' attentire iiiiiia% 

By this harmonious action on her powers', 

Becomes herself harmonious^ : wont so oft 

In outward things to meditate the charm 

Of sacred order, soon she seeks at home'j 

To find a kmdred order^ ; to exert 

Within herself this elegance of loye\ 

This faur inspired delight^ : her tempered pow'rs 

Refine at len^% and every passion wears 

A chaster\ milder', more attractive mien\ 

4 But if tx> ampler prospects', if to gaze 
On nature's formi', wnere^, negligent of all 
These lesser graces', she assumes the port 
Of that Eternal Majesty that weigh'd 
Tlie world's foundations', if to these the mind 
Exalts her daring eye' ; then nughtier far 
Will be the change^ and nobler\ Would the fotrmi 
Of servile custom cramp her gen'rous pow'rs' ? 
Would sordid policies', the barbarous growth 
Of ignorance and rapine', bow her down 
To tame pursuits', to indolence and fear'? 

5 Lo ! she appeals to nature^ to the winds' 
And rollfaig waves\ the sun's unwearied course^ 
The elements' and seasons^ : all declare 
For what th' eternal maker has ordain'd . 
The pow'hi of man^ : we feel witfam ourselves 
His energy divine^ ; he tells the hearf , 
He meaht^, he made us lo behold and love 
What he beholds and loves', the general orb 
Of life' and being^ .; to be creat Mke Him', 
Beneficent" and active^ Thus the men 
Whom nature's works instmcf, with God himself 
Hold convene''; prow familiu<, day bvday^i 
With his conceptions^ ; act upon his plan' ; 
And form to his', the rdish of their 80uls\— -Axxiniroi 

CHAPTER V, ^ 

PATHETIC PIECES. 

SECTION I. 

ThehkrmU. 

AT the close of the day', when the hamlet It stiH^ 
And mortals the sweets of forgetfiilnesi prcyver ; 
When nought bur the torrent is heard on thehill'» 
And nought but the nightingale's sone in the grove 
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*Twa8 tht» by the cave of the mountain afai^. 

While his harp rung symfthonious", a hermit began"^ ; 
No more with himselT or with nature at war', 

He thou^t as a sage% tho' he felt as a man\ 
£ « Ah' ! why', all abandoned to darkness' and wo^ ; 

Why', lone Philomela', that langiushing fair ? 
For spring shall return', and a lover bestow', 

And sorrow no longer thy bosom inthral\ 
Bntj if pity inspire thee', renew the sad lay ^ : 

Moum'i sweetest complainer', man caUd thee to mourn^i 
O 800th lum whose pleasures like thine pass away^: 

Full quickly they pass' — but they never retuni\ 
8 "Now Riding remote', on the verge of the sky'. 

The moon iialf extinguished', her crescent cusplaya'^: 
But lately I mark'd', when majestic on high 

She shone', aAd the planets were lost in her blaze\ 
Roll on', thou &ir orb', and with gladness pursue 

The path that conducts thee to splendour again^: 
But man's faded glory what change shall renew^ I 

Ah fool' ! to exult m a elorv so vain^ ! 
4 " 'TIS nighf, and the landscape is lovely no more^ : 

I mourn' ,* buf , ye woodlands'. I mourn not for you^ ; 
For morn is approaching', your charms to reston?'^ 

Perfumed with fresh fragrance', and gUtt'ring withdew\ 
Nor jet for the i:avage of winter I moum^ ; 

Kmd nature the embryo blossom wiU save^ : 
But when shall spring visit the mouldering um^ ! 

O when shall day dawn on the m'ght of the gravest 
& tf'Twas thus by the glare of false science betray 'd', 
, That leads', to bewilder^, and dazzles^ to blind' ; 
My thoughts wont to roam', from shade onward to shaded, 

Destruction before me', and sorrow behind\ 
O wty, great Father of ligbf, then I cried', 

Thy creature who fain would not wander from tiiee^! 
Lo^ humbled in dusf, I relinquish my pride^: 

From doubr and from darkness' thou only canst free\ 
6 ''And darimess^ and doubt^, are now flying away^ ; 

No longer I roam in conjecture forlorn^ : 
So breaks on the traveller', &int and astray', 

The bright -and the balmy' effulgence of morD\ 
See truth\ love% and mercy, in triumph descen^ng', 

And nature al] gk>wing in Edeh's first bkiom^! 
Ob we oQld cheek of death' smiles^and roses' are bkiKlii^i 

And beauts famnortal', awakes from the tomb\* 

BSATTII* 
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SECTION H. 

7%e beggar's pMioiu 

PITY the sorrows of a poor old man% 
Whose tremblmg liinos have borne him to your dooi* i 
Whose days are dwindled to the shortest span^ ; 
Oh I give reMef, and Heaven will bless your 8tore\ 

t These tatterM clothes my poverty bespeak^ ; 

These hoary locks^, proclaim my Jengthen'd years^i 
And many a nirrow In my grief-worn cheek'', 
Has been the channel to a flood of tears\ 
S Ton house''^ erected on the rising ground', 
* With tempting aspect drew me from my road^ ; 
For plenty there a residence has found"", 
And grandeur a magnificent abode\ 

4 Hard is the fate of the infirm and poor^ ! 

Here', as I crav'd a morsel of their bread", 
A TOimper'd menial drove me from the door", 
To seek a shelter in an humbler shed\ 

5 Oh' ! take me to your hospitable dome^ : 

Keen blows the wind', and piercing is me cold^ ' 
Short is my passage to the friendly tomb' ; 
For I am poor', and miserably old\ 

Should I reveal the sources of my grief", 
If soft humanity e'er touch'd your breasf • 
Tour hands would not withhold the kind reueT ; 
And tears of pity", would not be represt\ 

7 Heav*n sends misfortunes^ ; why should we repine^ 

'TIS Heav'n has brought me to the state you see^ 
And your condition may be soon like mine , 
The diild of sorrow' and of misery^. 

8 A little farm was my paternal lot^ ; 

Tlien', like (he lark", 1 sprightly haiUd the moro^ ; 
But ah^ ! Oppression lorcM me from myvof , 
My cattle died", and blighted was my com\ 

9 My daughter', once the comfort of my age% 

Xiur'a by a villam from her native home'» > 
Is cast abandoned on the worM'a wide stage'* 
And doom'd in scanty poverty to roam\ 

10 My tender wifii', sweet soother of my care^ ! 

Stniftk with sad angjuish at the stem decree i 
Felf , UoKVing fell', a victim to despair^ ; oooIp 
And Idl the world to wretchedness' and iw.^ 
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11 Fitjrthe sorrows of a popr old man', 

Whose trembling lijnbs have borne him to yourdoov^ ; 
Whose days are dwindled to the shortest span^ : 
Oh ! give relief, and Hear'n will bless your 8tore\ 

SECTION IIL 

Unhappy do9t of Hfe* 

HOtV shocldng must thy summons be^ O Death^ { 
To him that is at ease in his po^^ons^ ! 
WfaO% <^ountin^ on long years of pleasute here'. 
Is auite unfurmshM for the world to icome^ ! 
In tnat dread moment, how the frantic soul 
Raves round the waJis of her clar tenement ; 
Runs to each avenue'^and shrieKS for help^ : 
But shrieks in vain'' ! How wishfully she looks 
On all she's leaving, now no longer hers^ ! 
t A little tonger^ ; yet a little longier^ \ 
O mieht she Stay to wash away her stains' ; 
And fit her for her passage^ ! Mournful sight^ ! 
Her very eyes weep blood^ ; and ev'ry groan 
She heaves is big with horror\ But the foe^, 
I^ke a staunch murdVer^, steady to his purposed 
Pursues her close', thro* -iV^ry lane ofllfe' ; 
Nor misses once the track^ \ but presses on^« 
Till", forc'd at last to the tremendous verge', 
At once she sinks to everlasting ruin^« — r. blaib. 

SECTION ir. 

E^^topiJbf^ 
TTAIIiy lovely powV \ whose bosom heaves the sif^, 
JJL When fancy paints the scene Of deep distress^ ; 
Whose tears', spontaneoiks'. crystallize the eye'. 
When rigid fate', denies the pbw'r to bleasN 

£ Not all the sweets Arabia's gales convey 

From flow'ry meads', can With that sigh compm^ f 
Not dew-drops glilt'ring in the morning ray^, 
Seefti near so beauteous as that failing tear^. 

8 Devoid of feaf, tiie fawns around thee play^ ; 
Eiublem of peace', the dove before thee llies^ ; 
No blood-staib'dtrace9^ mark thy blameless way'; 
Beneath thy feef , no hapless, msect dies\ 
4 Come', lovely nymph', and range the mead wxtli me^i 
To spring the partridge frcmi theguilefid foe^ : 
From se<<ret snares the struggling bird to freeT; 
And stop the hand upraisTto give the blo^jj^ole 
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i And wken the idr with heat meridian glo ws^, 
I And nature droops beneath the conquering gleam', 
i Let US', slow wandTing where the current flows', 
I Save smkmg flies thiit float along the stream\ 

i S Or iMm to noMer^, greater tasks thy care"", 
' To me thy sympathetic gifts impart^ : 

Teach me in friendship's griefe to bear a share^, 
And justly boast the gen*rous feeling heart\ 

7 Teach m» to sooth the helpless orphan's griefs ; 

With timely aid', the widow's woes assuage^ ; 
To misery's moving cries to yield relief : 
And be the sure resource of drooping ageV 

8 So when the genial spring of life shall fade'. 

And sinking nature own the dread decai^. 
Some soul congenial then may lend its aid'. 
And gild the dose of life's eventful day\ 

SECTION y. 

Vtnea mmpoHdio be written by Mexander Sdhirk, during hi$ 
Mtfuary abode in the mmd of Juan Fernandez. 

I AM monarch of all I surveys 
My right there is none to dispute^ ; 
iVom the centre^ all round to the sea', 

I am lord of the fowf and the brute\ 
Oh solitude' ! wha*e are the charms'. 

That eages have seen in thy face^ ? 
Better dweil in the midst of alarms% 

Than reign in (kis horrible place'. 
S I am out of humanity's reach^ ; 

I must finish my Journey alone^ ; 
Never hear the sweet music of speech^ | 

I start at the sound of my own\ 
The beasts that roam over the plain', 

My form with indifference see^ ; 
Tfa«y are so unac<]uainted with man'', 

Tneur tameness is shocking to me\ 
S Society^, friendahip\ and love', 

Divinely bestofrd upon man'. 
Oh h^d 1 the wines of a dove'. 

How soon would I taste you again"" ! 
My sorrows I then mi^ht assuage 

In the waYS of religion' and truth^ ; 
Sfurht leam worn the wisdom of age', p r.naTr> 

Jbid be cheerM by the salfles ofyou^^'^^^S^^ 
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* Religion'* what treasury untold'^ 

Resides in that hei|yeiily word^ ! 
More precious than silver^ or gold", 

Or all that this earth can anord\ 
But the sound of the church-goine belK, 

These vallies^and rocks^ never neard^ ; 
Ne'er si^h^d at the sound of a knelK 

Chr siml'd when a sabbath appear'a\ j 

5 Ye winds that haire made me your sporf 9 I 

Convey to this desolate shore^, 
Some cordial endearing report I 

Of a land I shall visit no mOre\ 
My friends'i do they now and then send j 

A wish^ or a thought after me' ? 
O tell me I yet have a friend", 

Though a friend I am never to 8ee\ 

6 How fleet is a glance of the mind'' I 

Compared with the speed of its flighf. 
The tempest itself lags behind', 

And the swift-winged arrows of light\ 
When 1 think of my own native lancp. 

In a moment I seem to be there^ ; 
Buf, alas'! recollection at hand', 

Soon hurries me back to despairN 

7 But the sea-fo wl is gone to her nesf , 

The beast is laid down in his lair^ ; 
£ven hart is a season of rest". 

And 1 to my cabin repair\ 
There's mercy in every place^ : 

And mercy'— encouraging tnoughf ! 
Gives even t^gUdion a grsS^ 

And reconciles man to his lot\«— cowfek. j 

SECTION Vf. 

Orat&ude. 

WHEN all thy merdes', O my God' ! 
My risine soul survey, 
Transported with the view', Tm lost 
In wonder\ love", and prai8e\ 
S O how shall words', with equal warmtil'y 
The gratitude declare', 
That glows within my ravishM heaH> ? 
But ihou caiist read it there\ 

a Thyprovidenceniylifesustain'A'di, GooQle 
And all my wants redresf, ,. ^ 
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VHiea in the silent womb I lay^^ 
And hung upon the brea8t\ 

4 To all my weak compladnts^ and cries' 

Thy mercy lent an ear'. 
Ere yet my feeble thoughts had learn'd', 
To form themselves in pray'r\ 

5 Unnumbered comforts to my soul'. 

Thy tender care bestow'd". 
Before my m&nt heart conceiv'd 

From whom those comforts flow*d\ 

6 WhenVm the slipp'ry paths of youth', 

Math heedless steps', I ran , 
Thme arm', unseen', convey'd me safe', 
Aiid led me up to man • 

7 Through hidden dangers^ toDs\ and deaths^ 

It gently clear'd my way^ ; 
And through the pleasing snares of vice'. 
More to be fear'd than they\ 

t' When worn with sickness', oft hast thou'. 
With health renew'd my face^ ; 
And'O'^hen in slns"^ and sorrows sunk', 
Reviv'd my soul with grace\ 

9 Thy bounteous hand', with worldly bliss^. 
Has made my cup run o*er^ : 
And', in a kind^ and faithful friena', 
Has doubled all my store\ 

10 Ten thousand', thousand predous gifts'', 

My daily thanks employ^ ; 
Nor IB the least a cheerful hearf , 
That tastes those gifts with joy\ 

11 ThrouKhev'ry period of my life', 

Tny goodness 1*11 pursue^ ; 

And'jjmer death', In distant worids'. 

The glorious theme renew\ 

IS When nature fails', and day^^d night" 
Divide thy works np mow, 
My ever-grateful hearf ,0 Lorq' I 
Thy mercy shall aaore\ 

Id Through an etemitv^ to thee', 
A joyftil songl^ raise"^ ; 
For CKleterui^'s too short zedbyGoode 

To utter all thy praise\— adoiso^ ^ 
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SECTION VII. 

A man perishing in the snow ; from whence rejkdums an 
raised on the miseries ofUfe. 

AS thus the snows arise ; and foul and fierce, 
All winter drives alone the darkenM sar ; 
In his own loose-revolving field, the swain 
Disaster^ stands ; sees other hills ascend. 
Of unknown joyless brow ) and other scenes, ^ 
Of horrid prospect, shag the trackless plain ; 
jNor finds the nver, nor the forest, hid 
Beneath the formless wild ; but wanders on, 
From hill to dale, still more and more astray ; 
Impatient flouncing through the drifted heaps* 
Stung with the thoughts of home ; the thoughts of home 
Rush on his nerves, and call their vigour forth 
In many a vain attempt 
8 How sinks his soul ! 

What Mack despair, what horror fiOs his heart I 
When, for the dusky spot, which fancy feign'd 
His tutted cottage rising through the snow. 
He meets the roughness of the nuddle waste. 
Far from the track, and blest abode of man ; 
While round him nieht reastless closes fast. 
And ey*ry tempest howling o^er. his head. 
Renders the savage wilderness more wild. 

3 Then thronf^ the busy shapes into his mind, 
Of cover'd pits, unfaUiomably de^, 

A dire descent, beyond the pow'r of frost ! 

Of faithless bogs ; of precipices huge, 

SmoothM up with snow ; and what is land, unknowii 

What water, of the still unfrozen spring, I 

In the loose marsli or solitary lake, ' 

Where the fresh fountain from tiie bottom boils. \ 

4 These check Ms fearful steps; and down lie sinlfis 
Beneath the shelter of the shapeless drift, 
Thinldn^ o^er all the bitterness of death. 
BlixM with the tender anguish nature snoots 
Throueh the wrung bosom of the dying man. 

His wife, his children, and his firien& unseen. ' 

5 In vain for him th^offidous wife prepares 
The fire faiNblaziae, and the vestment wann ; 
In vain his little children, peeping out 
^to the min&ded storm, demanatheir sire, 
Wtth tears of artless InnoceQcc. Alas ! 
«or wife, nor childreD, more shall he behokl ; 
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Nor friends, nor sacred home. On every nenre 
The deadly winter seizes ; shuts up sense ; 
And, o*er nis inmost vitals creeping cold, 
Lays him along the snows a stiffened corse, 
Stretch'd out, and bleaching in the northern blast. 

6 Ah, little think the gay licentious proud, 
Whom pleasures, pow'r, anda^uence surround: 
They wno their thoughtless hours in giddy mhrtn, 
And wanton, often cruel riot, waste ; 

Ah little think they, while they dance along, 

How many feel, this very moment, death. 

And all the sad variety of pain ! 

How many sink in the devouring flood. 

Or more devomnog flame ! How many bleed, 

By shameful variance betwixt man ana man i 

7 H!ow many pine in want, and dungeon glooms, 
Shut from the common air, and common use 
Of their own limbs ! How many drink the cup 
Of baleful grief, or eat the bitter bread 

Of misery T Sore pierc*d by wintry winds, 
How many shrink into the sordid hut 
Of cheerless poverty ! How many shake 
With all the fiercer tortures of the mind, 
Unbounded Assion, madness, guilt, remoi^e ! 

8 How man^,Tlick'd with honest passions,/clroop 
In deep reur'd distress ! How many stai^d 
Around tne death-bed of their dearest /riends. 
And point the parting anguish ! Thouj^h^ fond man, 
Ofthese^and all the thousand namelj^s dls, 

That one incessant struggle render liie. 

One scene of toil, of suffering, and of fate. 

Vice in his high career would staud appaird, 

And heedless ramblmg impulse learn to think ; 

The conscious heart of charity would warm, 

And her wide wish benevolence dilate ; 

Thu social tear would rise, the social sigh ; 

And into^dear perfection, gradual bli.^. 

Refining still, the social passions work.— Thomson. 

SECTION vin. 

Jl morning hymru 

THESE are th^ glorious works, parent of godd, 
AJmiehty, thine this universal frame, 
Thus wontfrous fair ; thyself how wond'rbift th^ I 
Unspeakable, who sitf st above these heavens,. 
To us invisible, or dhnly seen ^ by Coog le 

T (Jg) 
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In these thy lower works ; yet these dedarr 
Tliy goodness beyond thought, and powV divine. 

ft Speak ye who best can teU, ye sons of iigfat, 
Aneels ; for ye behold him, and with son^ 
And choral symphonies, day without night, 
Circle his throne rejoicing ; ye, in heaven, 
-On earth, join all ye creatures to extol 
Him first, Him last. Him midst, and without end. 
Fairest of stars, last in the train of night, 
If better thou belong not to the dawn, 
Sui« pledce of day, that crown'st the smiline jnom 
With thy ori^ht circlet, pihsdsehim in thy spmie, 
While day arises, that sweet hour of prune. 
Thou sun, of this great world, both eye and soul, 
Acknowledge him thy greater, sound his pnuae 
In thy etenwl course, both/ when thou dimb'st. 
And when high noon hast gam'd, and when thou fiiSst 

8 Moon, ttiat nom meet^st the orient stun, now fly^st^ 
With the fix'd stars, fix'd in theur orb that flies ; 
And ye five other wandering fires that move 
In mirstie dance, not without song, resoimd 
His praise, who out of darkness eallVl up light 
Air, and ye elements, the eldest birth 
Ofnature^s womb, that in quaternion run f 
Peipetual circle, multiform, and mix ^ i - 
And nourish all things ; let your ceaseless change 
Vary to our great maker still new praise. 

4 Ye mists and exhalations that now rise 
From hill or Ateaming lake, dusky or gray, i 
Till the sun paint your fleecy skirts with gold, . 
In honour to thewoild's great authoe rise ! 
Whether to deck with clouds th' uncotour'd sky. 
Or wet the thirsty earth with Calling showers. 
Rising or Ming, still advance his praise. 

8 His praise, jre winds, that from four quarters blow. 
Breathe son or loud ; and wave your tops, ye pines, 
WithevVy plant, in sign of worship wave. 
Fountains, and ye that warble as ye flow 
Melodious murmurs^ warbling tune his praise. 
Jom voices, all ye Uvmg souls ; ye birds. 
That singing, up to heaven's gate ascend. 
Bear on your wings and in your notes his praise. 

* Jftliat in waters ^de, and ye that walk 
TOe earth, andstate^ tread, or lowly creep 5 ^l: 

Witness If I be silent, morn or even, ,ed by Google 
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To hiB, or ralley, fountain, or fresh shade 
Made vocal by my song, and taught his praise. 
Hail, uiriTEBSAL Lord ! be bounteous still 



To give us only good ; 

Has gather'd aught of ^, », v. ^..^^. ^, 

Disperse it, as now light dispels the dark.— milton; 



^ give us only good ; and if the night 
Has gather'd aught of evil, or conceal'd, 



CHAPTER VI. 

PROMISCUOUS PIECES. 

SECTION!. 

OdeioanUent, 

OTHOU^ the nymph with placid eye^ ! 
O seldom found^yet ever nigh^ ! 
Beceive my tempTate vow^ : 
Not all the storms thpt shake the pole"* 
Can e'er disturb thy halcyon souK, 
And smooth^ unalter*d brow\ 
i O come^, in simplest vest array'd'', 
With all thy sober cheer display^d^ 

To bless my longing sight^ ; > 
Thy mien compo8*d% thy even pace\ 
Thy n^k regard% thy matron graced, 
AA chaste subdu*d delight\ 
8 . No m^ by varying passions beat^, 
O gently guide my pd^m feet 

To find thy hermit cell^ ; 
Where in some pure and equal sky, 
Beneath thy soft indulgent eye% 
The modest virtues dwell\ 
4 Simplidtjr', in attic vest", 
Andt Innocence^, with candid breasf, 

And dear undaunted eye' ; 
And Hope^, Ivho pomts to custant years', 
FaiK, opening thro' this vale of tears', 
Avbtatothesky\ 
6 There Heaitii' , thro' whose calm bosom glide", 
The temp'ratejoys in even tide'. 

That rarely ebb^ or flow' ; 
And Patience mere', thy sister meek". 
Presents her mild', unvarying chedc', 
To meet the oflfer'd blow\ 
• Her influence taught the Phrygian sageT 
A tyrant master's wanton rage^ 

With settled ymiles'i to moee: edbyGooQle 
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iDUr'd to t(»l^ and bitter breads 
He bow*d his meek^, submitted iiead't 
And kissM thy sainted feet^. 

7 But thou^, O nymph', rcth-'d^ and coy' ! 
' In what brown hamlet dost thou joy 

To tell thy tender tale^ ? 
The lowliest cnildren of the ground^ 
Moss-rose^ and violef, blossom rounds 

And lily of the vale\ 

8 Osay what soft propitious hour 

I best may choose to hail thy pow'r^, 

And court thy gentle sway^ ? 
When autumn', friendly to the muse'i 
Shall thy own modest tints diffuse', 

Ana shed thy milder day ? 

9 When eve', her dewy star beneath'^ 
Thy balmy spirit loves to breathe'^ 

And ev'ry stonn is laid' ? 
If such an hour was e*e)r ihj choice', 
Oft let me hear thy soothing voice', 

Low whisp'ring througbthe shade\ — ^baebayild. 

SECTION IT. 

The ihepherd and the philosoph/tm 

REMOTE from cities livM a'swaini^ 
Unvex'd with all the cares of gain^; 
His head was silver'd o'er with age'. 
And long experience made him sage^ ; 
In summer's heat^ and winter's cola'. 
He fed his flock', and penn'd the fold^ $ 
His hours in cheerful laboiu* flew', 
Nor envy^ nor ambition' knew^ : 
His wisdom^ and his honest fame'i 
Through all the country, rais'd his'name\ 
f A deep philosopher' (whose rules 
Of moral life were drawn from schools') 
The shepherd's homely cottage sought^ 
And thus expJor'd his reach of thou^t^. 

« Whence is thy learning^ ? Hath tbr toil 
O'er books consum'd the midnight oil'? 
Hast thou old Greece and Rome survey^d^, 
And the vast sense of Plato weidi'd'? 
Oath Socrates thy soul relki'd'. 
^>^,ha*^ thou fa&omM TuOy^miiMlr ? 
Or',hke the wise Ulysses' tlnrownr, ooqIp 
By vMiousfitef-, <« reahn. mkoiwti''^''^^^ 
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Hast tfaou trough many cities stray'dT, 

Their customs^, laws', and manners wdgh'dT? ^ |i 

8 The shepherd modestly replied^ i 

**I ne'er the paths of learning tried^ ; I 

Mor have I roam'd in foreign parts^, i, 

To read mankind% their laws' and arts^ ; 

For man is practised in disg[uise^ ; 

He cheats the most discerning eyes^. 

Who by that search shall wiser grow^ ? 

By that ourselves we never know\ 

!I%e httle knowledge I have galn'd'', 

Was all from ample nature drainM^ ; 

Hence my life's maxims', took their rise'', 

Hence erew my settled hate of vice\ 
4 The daily labours of the bee', 

Awake my soul to industry^. 

Who can observe the carenil ant\ 

And notprovide for future wanC ? 

My doip (the trustiest of his kind') 

With gratitude mflames vhy naind\ 

I mark his true', his faithful way% ^ 

And', in my servicer, copy Tray\ w 

In constancy and nuptial love', 

I learn my duty from the dove\ 

The hen', who from the chilly aiK, 

With pious wing', protects her care', 

And ev'ry fowl mat flies at large'. 

Instructs me in a parent's charge\ 
a IVom nature too I take my rule% 

To shun contempf and riaicule\ 

I neveK, with important air^^ 

In conversation overbear\ .v 

Can grave and formal pass for wise"", 

When men the solemn owl despise' ? i 

My tongue witlun my lips I rein^ | 

For who talks much' must talk in vain\ 

We from the wordy torrent fly^ : 

Who listens to the chatt'iing pye^ ? 

Nor would I', with felonious mghf, 

By stealth invade my neighbour's right^. 
6 Bapadous animals we hate^ ; 

Kites\ hawks , and woh^es', deserve thdr &te\ 

Do not we just abhorrence find' 

A|ainst the toad and serpent kud^ ? 

But envy^, cahmmy^, ana spite', r-^ ^^ 

Bear itroB(gerv«iomui their bfte\ v^oogle 
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Thu§ ev'ry object of creation , 
Cao furniah bints to contemplation^ ; 
And% from the most minute^ and mean'', 
A virtuous mind can morals gleanV^ 
7 "Thy fame isjust^,'* the sage replies', 
"Thy virtne proves thee truly wise\ 
Pride often guides the author's pen\ 
Books as afi^eted are as men^ : 
But he who studies nature's laws', 
From certain truth bis maxims draws^ ; 
And tho8e% without oar schools^ «]ffice 
To mkkemen morale good', and wiseV-^-OAT. 

SECTION m. 

The road to happiness open to aU men, 

OH happiness^ I our being's end' and aim^ ! 
Gooa% pleasure^ ease', content* ! whate'er thy name^ 
That someming still wbich prompts th' eternal sigh". 
For which we bear to live', or dare to die^ : 
Wluch stiU so near us'yvet beyond us lies^ ; 
0'erlook'd\ seen double', by the fooF and wise^; 
Plan#f celestial seed', if dropt below^, 



Twin'd with the wreaths Parnassian murels yieW, 

OrreapM in iron harvests of the field^ ? 

Where erows^ ? where grpws it not^ ? if vain our toil% 

We ought to blame the culUire\ not the sofl'. 

Fix'dto no spot is happiness nncere' ; 

•Tis no where to be foupd', or e»'n/ where^ 5 

Tis never to be bought*, but always free^ ; 

And', fied from monarchs', St. John' ! dwells with thee\ 
d Ask of the leam'd the way\ The learn'd are blind^ ; 

This bids to serve', and that to shun mankind^ : 

Some place the bliss in action', some in ease'' ; 

Those calUt pleasure', and contentment tbese^: 

Some sunk to beasts', find pleasure end in pain^ ; 

Someswell'd to gods', cpnress ev'n virtae vain^ : 

Or indolenf 9 to each extreme they fall'. 

To trust in ev'ry thing', or doubt of all\ 
4 Who Ums define if, say they more^ or less 

Jnpk this'y that hapfwiess' is happiness' ? 

TUeb nature's patfcr,andmadopin*onsleave^ , 

eSi ^^'^ '^^^^ "*'> »o«l aU ««ads conceive* ; ^ • 

Obvious her goo^, in bo extreme they dweU^; ^ 
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There needs but thinking rlghf , and meaning we(^ , 
And mourn our various portions as we please^ 
Equal is conmion sense , and common ease\ 
, Kemember', man% *^ the universai cause', 
Acts not by partaai'', but by gen'ral laws^ f* 
And makes what happiness we justly Gall% 
i^ubsjst not in the gocMl of one', but a]l\-^F0FS. 

SECTION IV. 

TRc goodness ofPromdenct. 

THE Lord my ps^ture shall prepare% 
And feed me with a shephenTs care^ ; 

His presence shall my wants supply', 

And guard me with a watchful eye^ ; 

My noon-day walks he shall attend', 

And all my midnight hours defend\ 
£ When in the sultry glebe I &int\ 

Or on the thirsty mountains pant' ; 

To fertile ▼ale8\ and dewy raieads', 
' ?& ^^^T wana*ring steps he leads', 

where peaceful rivers', soft^ and slow', 

Amid the verdant landscape fiow*^. 
S Tho' in the paths of deathl tread', 

With gloomy horrors overspread', 

My steadfast heart shall fear no ill' . 

For thou', O'Lonl'', art with me stiu^ : 

Thy friendly crook shall give me add', 

And guide me through the dreadful shade\ 
4 Tho' in a bare and ringed way'. 

Through devious lonely wilds I stray^, 

Thy bounty shall my pains be^e^ j 

The barren wilderness shall soule', 

With sudden greens^ and herbage' crown'd', 

And streams shall murmur all arouiid\^— viBDisoir. 

SECTION V. 
The CnaUn's works attest his greatness^ 

THE spacious firmament on high', 
With all the blue ethereal sky', 
And spangled heav'ns', a shining frame', 
Their great Original proclaim^ : 
Th' jinwearied sun', from day^ to day', 
Docs his Creator's pow'^r display^ 
^mI publishes to evVy land', r^^^^T^- 

TOe wrkof an Akmghly hand\^^ ^^^^^^^^8^^ 
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S Soon aB the ev'mng shades prevair, 

The moon takes up the wond'rous tale*^ ; 

And', i^ghtljr', to the listening earth'', 

Be|>eat8 the story of her birth^ ; 

Whilst all the stars that round her bum\ 

And all the planets kk their turn'', 

Confirm the tidings as they rolK, 

And spread the truth from pole^ to pole\ 
S What thoush'^y in solemn sOence'', all 

Move round tlk dark terrestrial ball^ ! 

What tho' nor real voice^ nor sounds, 

Amid their radiant orbs befound^! 

In reason's ear they all rejoiee^. 

And utter fiprth a glorious voice^ ; 

For ever singing as they shine', 

** The hand mat made us"*, is Divuie\''— •▲ddisoit. 

SECTION VL 
Jin address to the DeUy. 

THOU'' 1 whose balance does the mountains wei^ 
Whose wiU the wild tumultuous seas obey^^ 
Whose breath can turn those waf ry worlds to flame^i 
That flame to tempesf , and that tempest tame^ : 
Barth^s meanest son"; all trembling^, prostrate fiub', 
And on the bounty of thy goodness callsV 
O' ! give the winds all past offence to sweep'. 
To scatter wide', or buiy m the deep\ 
rhy pow V, my weakneaaT, may I ever see', 
ktA v4iolly dedicate my soul to thee^. 
Reini o*er my will^ ; my passions ebb and flow 
Alt thy conunand', nor human motive know^ ! 
[f anger boiF, let anger be my praise', 
knA sin the graceful indignation raiae\ 
My love be warm to succour the distrees'd^, 
\nd lift the burden fimn the soul oppressM\ 
may my understanding ever r^d 
rhis glorious volume which thy wisdom made^ ! 
SIbj sea' and land\ and earth^ and heavV, be join^d'i 
To oring th' eternal Author to my mind^ ! 
^^hen oceans roar\ or awful thunders rolK, 
W thoughts of thy dread vengeance', shake my wm^ * 
^^eatth^ in bloom\ or planets proudly shme^ 
I*wr,niy hcarr, the JStojesty divme^ ! 
!^kJ; iSk ^ ^^^^* ^ **» mombg ray', ^ by Google 
ObvtwtthprayvtheconwCTsLldMr^; 
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Tune fhy great praise^ and bid my soul nM^ 
And wim the mounting sun asceim the ridea^ ; 
As that advances^, let my 2eal improve\ 
And glow witii ardour of consummate love^ ; 
Nor cease at eve^ but with the setting suiT, 
My endless worsaip shall bejstill begun\ 

5 And oh'' ! permit the gloom of solemn nigfaf , 
To sacred thought may forcibly in rite**. 
When this world's shut\ and aWful planets rise'', 
Gall on our minds^, and raise them to the skies^ ; 
Compose our souk with a less dazzling sight^, 
And show all nature in a milder lighC ; 

How ev^ry boist'rous thou^t in ^alm subsides^ ; 
How the smoothed spirit into goodness glides^! 

6 Oh how divine^ ! to tread the milky way^, 
To the bright palace 4^ the Ijord of Day^ ; 
His court admire^ or for his ikrour sue^ 

Or leagues of friendslup with his siunts renew^ : 
Pleased to look down and see the world asleep^ ; 
While I long Tigils to its Founder keep^ ! 

Canst thou not shake the centre^ ? Oh control^ 
Subdue by force", the rebel in my soul^ ; 
Thou", who canst still the raging of the flood% 
Restrain the various tumults of my blood^ ; 
Teach me% with equal firmness", to sustain 
Alluring pleasure^, and assaulting pain\ 

7 O may I pant for thee in each desire" ! 
And with strong fiuth foment the holy fire^ ! 
Strotch out my soul in hope% and grasp the price". 
Which in eternity's deep bosom lies^ ! 

At the great day of recompense behold^ 
Devoid of fear", the fatal book unfold^ ! 
Then", wafted upward to the blissful seat", 
From ace^ to a^ my grateful song repeat^ ; 
My Ugnt", my jLife\ my God\ my Saviour" see", 
And rival angels in the pndae of thee^ ! — ^rouif e. 

SECTION Vil. 

The purauU of happiness often iH^tirecUd, 

THE midnight moon serenely smiles 
O'er nature's soft repose'' ; 
No low'ring cloud obscures the sky', 
Nor ruffling tempest bIows\ 
£ Now ev^ry pascnon sinks to rest", 

The throbbing heart lies stiir : d g t zed by GooqIc 

(9H "^ .^ 
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And varying schemes of life no more 
Distract Sie laboring witt\ 
^1 Id sUeDcehush'd to reason's voice', 
Attends each mental pow*r^ : 
Gome", dear Enulia', and enjoy 
Reflection's fovMte hoiir\ , 

4 Come', while the peaceful scene mTites', 

Let's search thw ample round^ ; 

Where shall the lovely fleetmg form 

Of happiness be found"^? , 

5 Does it amidst the frolic nurth 

Of gay assemblies dwell' ; 
Or hide beneath the solemn gloom', 
That shades the henmt's ceir ? 

6 How oft the laughing brow of joy', 

A sick'ning h^iut conceals^ ! 
And', throu(^ the cloister's deep recess', 
Invading sorrow «tea]8\ 

7 In vam', through beauty^, fortune^ wif , 

The fugitive we trace^ ; 
It dwells not in the faithless smUe", 
That brightens Clodia's face'. 

8 Perhaps the joy to these deny'd', 

The heart m friendship finds^ : 
Ah'! deardelusion%gaycbnceif 
Of vifflonary nfidnds^ f 

9 Howe'er our varying notions rove', 

Yet all agree in one', 
To place its being in some state'. 
At distance from our own\ 
10 O blind to each induleent aun'. 
Of power supreme^ wise^, 
Who fiMscy happiness m Jiughf 
The hand of Heav'n denies^ ! 

. ll.yainisalikethejoyweseek\ 
And vain what we possess'. 
Unless harmonious reason tunes 
The passions intopeace\ 

It To tempered wishes% just desires', 
Islwpinessconfin'd''; 
And;, deaf to folly»^ calK, attends 
The music of iRe mind'J— caetk*. ooqIc 
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SECTION vin. 

Th/t Ffre-Side. 

DEAR Ghloe', while the busy crowds 
The ▼iun\ uie wealthy^ and the proud", 
In folly^s maze advance"* ; 
Tho' nncularity and pride 
Be call'dourl^oice'', yre'll step aside'', 
Nor join the giddy dance\ 
£ From the gay w#rld', well oft retire 
To our own family^ and fire^. 

Where love our hours employs^ ; 
No noisy nddibour enters here\ 
No faitermedoling stranger near^, 
To spoil our heart-feK joys\ 
Q^ If solid happiness we prize^, 
Within our breast thb jewel lies^ ; 
And they are fools who roam^ : 
The world has nothing to bestow^ ; 
From 01V own selves our joys must flow', 
And that dear hut, our nome\ 

4 Of restwab Noah's dove bereft'^ 
When with impairent wilig she left 

That safe retreat^ the ark^ ; 
Givinff her vam excursion oler', 
The j&appolnted bird onefmore 

Explortl the sacred bark^ 
!^ Tho* fools spurn Hymen's gentle pow'rs', 
We^, who improve his colden hours', 

By sweet experience Know', 
That marriage rightly understood', 
Gives to the ten&r^ and the good', 

A iNiradise bdow\ 

5 Our babes shall richest comfort brinj^ ; 
If tutorM righr, they'll prove a spM^ 

Whence pleasures ever rise^ : ^ > 
Well form their Bunds', with studibus care', 
To aU that's manly\gooa\ and feir", 

And train them tor the dues\ 
^ ]JJ[|^tikey our wisest hours engage, **' 

ITieyll joy our youth\ support our age'. 

And crown our hoary hairs'* : 
They'll grow in virtue ev'ry day% 
And thus our fondesTloves repay, ,,,e..yGooQle 

And recompense dur cares. ^ 
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8 No borrow'd joys' I ikeYte all our own\ 
While to the world we live imknown'i 

Or by the world forgot^ : 
Monarchs^ ! we envy not your state^ ; 
We look with pity on the greaf , 

And bless our humbler lot\ 

9 Our portion is not large^ indeed' X 
Bui then how little do we ne.ed^ I 

For nature's calls are few'' : 
In this the art of living liea^, 
To want no moro than may suffice , 

And make that little do\ 

10 Well therefore relish', with contend, ^ 
Whate'er kind Providence has senf, 

Nor aim beyond our pow'r""; 
For if our stock be very smalK, 
Tls prudence to enjoy it all', 

Nor lose the present hour\ 

11 To be resigned', when ills betide', 
Patient when favcirs are denied', 

And pleasM with favours ^v'n' : 
Dear Cnloe', this is wisdom's parf^ ; 
Tbis is that incense of the hearf , 

Whose fragrance smells to heav*n\ ' 

1% We'll ask no ]on§[ protracted treaf. 
Since winter-'life is seldom sweef ; 

But when our feast is o'er', 
Grateful from table well arise', 
Nor grudge our sons', with envious eyes', 

The reixcs of our store\ 

15 Thus', hand^ in hand', thro* life we'll go^ ; 
Itschecker'd paths ofjoy'^andwo'. 

With cautious steps', we'll trcad*^ ; 
Quit its v^n scenes without a tear% 
Without a trouble^ or a feai^, 

And mingle with the dead\ 

14 While conscience', like a faithfid fi^pd', 
Shall thro* the gloomy vale attend', 

Ana cheer our dying breath^ ; 
ShalK, when all other comforts- cease', . 
Like a kiDd angelwWsper peaUe-. Goosle 



And smooth the be^f aMtb\-%°^XTm^'' 
(itc) 
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SECTION rx. 

Prwidenee vindicaled in (he present state of man. 

HSAVN from aU creatures^, hides the book oC fate^ ; 
All but the pageprescrib'a, their present stated; 
From, brutes^ what men\ from men" wnat spirit^JKnbw^; 
Or who could suffer being here below^? 
The lamb thy riot dooms to bleed to-day', 
Had he thy reason'', would he skip and play' ? 
Pleai'd to the lasf , he crops the ffow'ry food', 
Anctiieks the hand just rais'd to shed his blood\ 

£ Oh blindness to the future' ! kindly giv'n". 
That each may fill the circle mark'd by HeavV ; 
Who sees with equal eye^, as Ood of all', 
A hero perish', or a sparrow fall^ ; 
Atoms^ or ^stems' into ruin hurl'd', 
And now a nubble bursf , and now a worlds 

9 Hope humbly then^ ; with trembling pkuons soar^ 
Wait the great teacher', Death^ : and God adore\ 
What ftiture bliss he gives not tneeto know', 
But gives that hope to be thy blessing eow\ . 
Hope springs eternal in the human breast^ : 
Man never is% but always to be ble3t\ 
The sour, uneas^r^ and confin'd from home', 
Rests^and expatiates' in a fife to come\ 

4 Lo', the poor Indian' ! whose untutor'dmind 
Sees Goa in clouds^ or hears him in the wind' 
His soul proud science never taught to stray 
Far as the Solar Walk^ or Milky Way" 
Yef , simple nature to lus hope has givV, 
Behind the doud-topt hill', a humbler heav'n ; 
Some safer world in depth of woods embrac'd', 
Some happier island in the watr'y waste'' : 
Where slaves once more their native land behold', 
No fiends torment^, no Christians thirst for gold^ 

5 To be', contents hb natural desire^ ; 

He asks DO ai)gel's wing', no seraph's fire : 
But thinks^ aomitted to that equal sky', 
His fidthlui dog shall bear him company\ 

G</, wiser tiiou' ! end in thy scale of sense', 
Weigh thy opinion against Providence^ ; 
Call imperfection what Hiou fanciest such^: 
Say here he gives too little', there too mivcnS— 

6 In pride', in reasoning pride', our error lies'' ; j 
Allqait their sphere%and rush into the ski^ft^S^^ 
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Pride ttin b aimiiig ait the bldist adodes^ ; 
Men would be angels^ angels would be gods\ 
ABpiring to begods'', if angels felK, 
Aspiring to be angels^ men rebel^ : 
And who but wishes to invert the laws 
Of ORDXR'', sins against th' eternai. cau8£\ — popx* 
SECTION X. 
Selfishnesa reproved. 

H 

Who! , , 

For him as Idndly spreads the flow'ry lawn\ 
Is It for thee the lark ascends and smgs' ? 
Joy tunes his voice' Joy elevates his mnjja\ 
Is It for thee the linnet pours his throat' f 
LoTfli of his own', and raptures swell the note\ 

t The bounding^ steed you pompously bestride', 
Sharss with his lord the pleasure', and the pride\ 
Is thine alone the seed that strews the plun' ? 
The birds of heav'n shall vindicate thdr grain\ 
Thine the full harvest of the golden year ? 
Part pftys', and justly', the deserving steerS 
The DOg', that ploughs nof , nor obeys thy call', 
Dves on the labours of tbb lord of aU^. 

$ Know', nature's children all divide her care^; 
The fur that warms a monarch', warm'd a beiiur^ 
While man exclaims', " See all things for my use^ l" 
''See man for mine*"! " replies a pamper'd goo8e\ 
And just as short of reason he must tall'. 
Who tlunks all made for oner, not one for afi^. 

4 Grant that the poH Vful still the weak contro^ ; 
Be man the wif and tyrant of the whole^ ; 
Nature that tyrant checks^ :. he only knows, 
And heljps another creature's wants' and woes\ 
Saytwul the falcon', stooping from above', 
Sunt with her Taryinf^ plumage', spare the dove' ? 
Admires the jay", the msect's gilded wing<? 
Or hears the hawk when Phitomela sin|^ ? 

9 Man cares for all^: to birds he gives bis woods\ 
To beasts his pastures', and to fish Jns floods^ ; 
For aom« his int^^st prompts him to providc\ 
?S'#S?'* ^^ pleasures', yet for more his nride\ . 
All fed on one vain natron', and enjoy -^ by <^oogle 
W ettensnre blessing of his luxury\ 
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e That very life hisleanied hunger craveaT, 
He saves from famine\ from the savage saves^ : 




Which sees no more the stroke\ nor feels the prfn'. 

Than fevourM man by touch ethereal. slaln\ 

The creature had his feast of life before^ ; 

Thou too must perish', when thy feast is o'cr^ !— pofe. 

SECTION XL 

Human fraUty. 

W5AK and irresolute is man^ ; 
The purpose of to-daiT, 
Woven with pains into his plan', 
To-morrow rends away \ 

% The how well bent\ and smart the sprincf' 
Vice seems already slain^ ; 
But passion rudely snaps the string', 
And it revives again\ 

9 Some foe to his upright intenf , 
Finds out his weaker parT ; 
Virtue engages his assenf, 
But pleasure wins his heart^. 

4 rrishere the follyof the wise', 

Through all his art we view^' ; ^ 
And while his tongue the charge deniesr, 
His conscience owns it true\ 

5 Bound on a voyage of awful lengthy 

And danger^ little known', 

A stranger to Superior strength', 

Man vainly trusts his owh\ 

6 But oa'^alone can ne'er prevail 

To reach the distant coast^J 
The breath of heav'n must swell the saiK, 
Or all the toil is lost\— co wpeb. 

SECTION xn. 

Ode to peace, 

COME', peace of mind', delightftil guesf 
Return', and make thy downy nestT, 
Once more in this sadheart^ : 
Nor riches r. nor pow'r pursue', 
Nor hold forbidden joys m view' ; r ^^^t^ 
Wc therefore need hot part\ - v^oog^^ 
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4 Join', ye loud spheres', the voc^ choir^ ; 
Thou dazzling orb of Uquid fire', 

The naighty chorus aid^ : 
Soon es gray evening gilds the plain', ^ 
Thou', moon', protract the melting strain , 

Ajid praise him in the 8hade\ 

5 Thou heavV of heav'ns', his vast abode' ; 
Ye clouds', proclaim your forming God , 

Who cairdyon worids from nighr : 
«* Ye shades dispel' !"— th* Eternal said' ; 
At onceth' involving darkness fled', 

And nature sprung to light\ ^ 

6 Whate'er a blooming world contains', 
That wings the air % that skims the plams , 

United pradse bestow^ : 
Ye dragons', sound his awful name 
To heav'n aloud' ; and roar acdaim', 

Ye swelling deeps b4ow\ 

7 Let ev'ry element rejoice^ ; 

Ye thunders burst with awful voice', 

To HIM who bids you roU^ : 
His praise in softer notes declare'. 
Each whispering breeze of yielding air , 

And breathe it to the 80ul\ 

8 To lum% ye grateful cedars', bow^ ; 
Ye tow'ring mountains", bending low', 

Your great Creatw own^ ; 
TelF, when affrighted nature shook', 
How Sinad kindled at his lookf. 

And trembled at his frown\ . 

9 Ye flocks that haunt the humble vale% 
Ye insects fluttering on the ^ale', 

In mutual concourse rise^ ; 
Crop the gay rose's vermeil bloom^, 
Andwaft Its spoils', a sweet perfume', 

In incense to the skies\ 
10 Wake all ye mounting tribes', and sing^ ; 
Ye plumy warblers of the spring', 

Harmonious anthems raise' 
To HIM who shap'd your finer moulds 
iVho tipp'd your glitt'ring wings with gold , 

Ana tun'd your voice to prai^^ 
I«etman% by nobler passions sway'd', .^ 

Thefedingiieart\ the judging hea4'«yGooQle 

In heav'nly prai^fu employ^ ; , , ^. 
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Spread his tremendous name around', 

llll heav'n's broad arch rings back the sound'^ 

The gen'ral burst of joy\ 
12 Ye whom the cliarms of grandeur please^, 
Nurs'd on the downy lap of ease', 

Fall prostrate at Ws throne'' : 
Te princes\ rulers?', all adore^ ; 
Praise him', ye kings', who makes yourpow'r 

An image of his own\ 
IS Ye fair', by nature formM to move", 
O praise th* eternal soimcE op love', 

. With youth's enliv'ning fire^ : 
Let ace take up the tuneful lay\ 
Sigh nisbless'aname> — ^then soar away', 

And ask an angel's lyre\— ocjilvie. 

SECTION XV. 

The universai prayer, 

FATHER or all' ! m ev'ry age', 
^ In ev'ry clime', ador'd'. 
By saint\ by savase^ and by sage', 
Jehovah^ Jove , or Lor<r ! 
Z Thou GREAT riRST CAUSE', Icast understood', 
Who all my sense confin'd 
To know but this', that Thou art good', 
And that mjrself am blind^ ; 
S Yet gave me', in this dark estate', 
To see the good from ill^ ; 
And binding nature fast in fate', 
Lefit free the h«man will\ 

4 What consdence dictates to be dooe\ 

Or warns me not to do'. 
This teach me more than nell to shun', . . 

That more than heaven pur8ue\ 

5 What blessings thy free bounty gives', 

Let me not castaway> ; 
For Ocd is naid\ when man reoeiTCs', 
T* enjoys is to obcy\ 

6 Yet not to earth's contra,ctGd span'. 

Thy goodness let me bound', 
Or thmk thee Lord alone of man', 
When thousand worlds are round\ 

7 Let not this weakV unknowing hand', 

Preaujiie thy bolts to tiirow' : d g t zed by GooqIc 
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And deal damnation round tlie land'', 
On each I judge thy foe\ 
• If lam right', thy grace impart', 
Still m the right to stay^ ; 
If I am wrong', oh teach my heart 
To find that better way^ I 
9 Save me alike from foolish pnde', 
Or impious discontenf , 
At aught thy wisdom has denied'. 
Or aught thy goodness lent\ 

10 Teach me to feel another's wo^ ; 

To hide the fault I see'' : 
That mercy I to others show', 
That mercy show to me\ 

11 Mean the* I am', not wholly so'. 

Since quickened by thy breatn' : 
dead me wheresoeW 1 go', 

Thro* this day's life' or death\ 
It Tfab day', be bread"" and peace'' my \oV : 

All else beneath the sun', 
Tbouknow'st if best be$tow*d or not", 

And let thy will be done^. 
IS To thee', whose temple is all space\ 

Whose altai<, earth\ sea\ skies' ! 
One chorus let all bein^ raise' I 

All natm«*s incense rise\— POPS. X 

SECTION XVI. 

Ccnsdenee. 



Otrsach'rous conscience^! while 9he seems to 
On rose^and myrtle', luUM with syren sons' ; 
While she seems'; nodding o*er her charge'", to drop 



On headlong appetite the slackened rein% 
And give us up to license', unrecall'd', 
Unmarked' ;— see'', from behind her secret stand'i 
Tlie sly hiformer minutes ev'ry faulf , 
And her dread diary with horror fills\ 

B Not ttM gross act alone employs her pen' ; 
9hd reconnoitres fancy's airy oand\ 
▲ mlchful foe' ! the formidable spy', 
Ut^ning overhears the whispers of our camp^ ; 
Oivdawiui^ purposes of heart exptores'^ 
Ana 9te^ our embryos of miquity\ 

* mSiHr "?l**«"0)W usurers conceal' ooalp 

Thdr doomsday-book from all-consuming h^^^^ 
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Thus% with indidKeoqe most seyereT, she treftts, 
Us spendthrifts of inestioiabletlme^ ; 
Unnoted^, notes each moment mi8applT'd> ; 
In leaTes more durable than leayes of orass^ 
Writes our whole history^ ; which death shall read 
la ev'ry pale delinouent^s private ear' ; 
And judgment publish^ ; publish to more worlds 
Than this' ; and endless age in groans resound^ — ^Touiv«* 

SECTION XVII. 

On an infant. 

TO the dark and silent tomb% 
Soon 1 hasten'd from the womb^ : , 
Scarce the dawn of life began', 
" Ere I measured out my. s{^\ 
2 I no smiling pleasures knew^ ; 
I no gay ddights could view^ : 
Joyless spjourner was T, 
Only bom to weep' and die\-^ 
S Happy infant', early bless'd' ! 
RestT, in peaceful slumber', rest^ ; 
Early rescued from the cares^, 
Which increase with growing years\ 

4 No delights are worth thy stay', 
Smiling'^ as they seem', and. gay^; 
Short and sickly are they all. 
Hardly tasted ere they pall\ 

5 All our gaiety is . vsuo'', 

All our laughter is but pain^, 
Lasting only, and divine', 
Is an innocence like thine\ 

SECTION xvm. 

The Cuckoo. 

HAU/, beaut}eou8 stranger of (be woo^', 
Attendant on the spring^ S^ 
Now heay'n repairs, thy nwal seaf, 
And woods toy welcome 8ing\ 
2 Soon as the daisy decks the greeoT, 
Thy certain voice we hear^: 
Hast thou a star to guide thy patl\', 
Or mark the rolling year' ? 
5 Delightful visitaptT ! with thee ^ ^ ^ ^ CoooIp 
llMul the tim<^ of ftoWrs', -^ --yL^oogle 
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When heaven is HUM witb music sweet 
Of birds among the how'rs\ 

4 The school-boy', wand'ring in the wood% 

To pull the flow'rs so gay^, 
Starts^ thj curious roice to hearty 
And imitates thy ]ay\ 

5 Soon as the pea puts on the. bloom'. 

Thou fly*stthe vocal /ale\ 
An annuafguesf y in other lands', 
Another<flpring to hail\ 

6 Sweet bird'! thy bow'r is ever gre^', 

Thy sky is ever clear^ ; 
Thou hast no sorrow in thy song^, , 
No winter in thy year^ ! 

7 OcouldIfly',rdflTWiththee\- 

We'd make'i with social win(^, 
Our annual visit o'er the globe', 
Companions of the vpnxi%\ — hOBJM. '^ 

SECTION XCL 
Dcqf. AfoHmralinihrupaHa. 

HORNIlie. 

IN the bam the tenant cock', 
Close to Partlet perchM on high^ 
Briskly crows' (the shepherd's dodc" ! ) 
Jocund that the morning's nigh', 
t Swiftly', from the mountain's brow'. 
Shadows', nursed by mghf, retire^ ; 
And the peeping sun-Sean/, now', 
Paints witk gold the village Bpue\ 
S Philomel forsakes the thorn', 

Plaintive where she prates at nlghf , 
And the lark to meet the mom'. 
Soars beyond the shepherd's sight^. < 

4 From the low-rooPd cottage rid(;e'. 

See the chatt'ring swallow 8pnn^\ I 

Darting throush the one-arch'd orioge' j 

QuidE she mps her dappled wing^. 

a Now the pine-tree's waving top'. 

Gently greets the morning ^de\ 

KIdlings', noW, begin to crop 

Daisies', on tiie dewy dale\ -* a* 

• ^'^^ ^^•^J sweets', unctoyd', r^^^U 
(ReHlesBtinHerta8kbedqn^,)^^^^^8l?* - 
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Now the busy bee^s employ'd^ 
Sipping dew before tne aun\ 

7 Trickling througli the crevic'd rock^. 
Where the limpid stream distils^, 
Sweet refreshment waits the flock^, 
When 'tis sun-drove from the hiUs\ 
S Colin*8 for the promis'd com% 

(Ere the harvest hopes are ripe^O 
Ajixiotts^ ^whilst the huntsman's nom', 
Boldly sounding', drowns his pipe\ 

9 Sweet" — O sweef,the warbling throng', 

On the white emblossom'd sprays ! 
Nature's universal song% 
Echoes to the rising day\ 

NOO^. 

10 Fbrtid on the gfitt'ring floods 

Now the noontide radiance glows^ : 
I Drooping o'er its infant bud", 
' Not a dew-drop's left the rose\ 

11 By the brook the shepherd dines% 

From the fierce meridian heaf, 
Shelter'dby the branching pines'. 
Pendant o'er his grassy seat\ 
It Now the flock forsakes the glade"*. 

Where", unchecked', the sun-beams fall', 
Sure to find a pleasing shade' 
By the ivy 'd abbey wall\ 
19 Echo", m her airy round", 

O'er the r!ver\ rock\ and hiU", 
Cannot catch a single sound", 
Save the clack oryonder miir. 

14 Cattle court the zephyrs bland", 
• Where the streamkst wanders cool'; 
Or with lanpiid silence stand" 

Midway in the marshy pooK 

15 But from mountain\ deU\or stream", 

Not a flutfring zepliyr springs^ ; 
Fearful test the noontioe beam , 
Scorch its soft", its silken wing8\ 

10 Not a leaf has leave to stir^ ; 

Nature's lull'd> — serene" — and stilf : 
Qigcte'entheshepherd's cur". o,,,ed,yGooQle 
Sleeping on the heath-chid hll^. "^ 

(3Sf ) 



1 
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17 lArMniSd is the landscape rcnmd^ 

Till the fresh desoefiding showV, 
Gratefiil to the thirsty ground', 
Raises ev'ry fainting flow'r\ 

18 Now the hill^— the hedgef— are green% 

Now the warblers* throat's in time^ ; 
Blithsome is the verdant scenes 
Brightened by the beams of Noon^ ! 

EVEKtHO. 

19 O'er the heath the heifer strays 

Free""; (the forrow'd task is done^^) 
. Now'tho Tillage windows biassed 
Bumish*d by the setting sun\ 

to Now he sets behind the hilK, 
Sinking from a golden sky^ : 
Can the pendPs munic skiir, 
Copy the refulgent dye' ? 
£1 Trudging as the ploughmen go', 
(To the smoking hamlet bound",) 
Giant-like their shadows grow', 
Lengthen'd o*er the level ground\ 

9A Where the rising, forest spreads 
Shelter for the lordly dome' I 
To their high-built airy beds', 
See the rooks returning home^ ! 
tS As the lark', with vary * d tune", 
Carols to the evening loud' ; 
Mark the mild resplendent moon'. 
Breaking through a parted doud\ 
f4 Now the hermit owlet peeps', 

iVom the ba<«n' or tlsmted brake^ ; 
And the blue mist slowly creeps', 
Curling on the silver Iake\ 
t5 Ab the trout in speckled pride', 

Playful from its bosoni springs' ; 
To the banks a ruffled tide , 
Verges in successive rings\ 
t6 Tripping thit>ugh the silken grass', 
O er the path^^ivided dale', 
Mark the rose-complexion'd lass^, 
.With her well-pcts'd milking pail' ! 
27 Itinnets with unncmberM notes', 

And the cuckoo bird with two', ^ by ^OOQ le 

(24 g;) 
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' Tuning sweettheirmeHowthroats^y 

Bid tiie setting sun adieu^^-CtiNNiNOHAM. 

SECTION XX. 

TAe order of nature, 

SEE. tiiro* this air, this ocean, and tliis earth, 
All matter qnick, and bursting into birth. 
Above, bow high progressive life may go ! 
Around, how wide! how deep extend below ; 
Vast chain of being ! which from God began, 
Nature ethereal, human ; angel, man ; 
Beast, bird, fish, insect, what no eye can see. 
No glass can reach ] from infinite to thee. 
From thee to nothme. — On superior pow'rs 
"Were we to press, inierior might on ours ; 
Or in the full creation leave a void, 
Where, one step broken, the great' scale's destroyed • 
From nature's chain whatever link you strike. 
Tenth or ten thousandth, breaks the chain alike. 

% And, if each system in gradation roll, 
Alike essential to the amazing whole, 
The least confusion but in one, not all 
That system only, but the whole must (all. 
Let earth, unbalanc'd from her orbit fly. 
Planets and suns run lawless thro' the sky ; 
Let ruling angels from their spheres be hurl'd. 
Being on oebg wreck'd^and world on world ; 
Heaven's whole foundations to their centre nod. 
And nature trembles to the throne of God. 
All this dread order break — for whom ? for thee ? 
Vile worm ! Oh madness ! pride ! impiety ! 

8 What if the foot ordam'd the dust to tread. 
Or hand, to toil, aspir'd to be the head ? 
What if the head, the eye, or ear repin'd 
To serve mere engines to the ruling mind ? 
Just as absurd for any part to claim 
To be another, in this gen'ral frame : 
Just as absurd, to mourn the tasks or pains, 
The great directing mind 6f all ordains. 

4 All arc but parts of one stupendous whole. 
Whose body nature is, and God the soid : 
That, chang'd thro' all, and yet in aH the same, 
Great in the earth, as in th' ethereal frame ; 
Warms in the sun, refreshes: in the breeze^ ooqIc 
Glows in the stars, and blossoms is the triwjs : 

V («5g> 
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livMi thro' all life, extends thro' all extent, 
Spreads undivided, operate* unspent ; 
Breathes in our soul, informs our mortal part, 
As fiill, as perfect, in a hair as heart ; 
Jls full, as perfecL In vOe jxfka that moumS| 
As the rapt seraph that adores and bums : 
To him no high, no low, no great no small ; 
He fills, he bounds, connects, and equals aO. 
& Cease then, nor order imperfection name: 
Our proper bliss depends on what we blame. 
Know thy own point : this kind, this due degree 
Of blbdness, weakness, Heav'n best9W8 on thee. 
Submit — ^In this, or any other sphere. 
Secure to be as blest as thou canst bear : » 
Safe in the hand of one disposing Pow'r, 
Or in the natal^ or the mortal hour. 
Aflnature is but art, unknown to thee ; 
AH chuice. direction, which thou canst not see ; 
An discord, harmony not understood ; 
All iMurtial evil, universal ^ood ; 
Aad» spite of Pride, in emng Reason's spite, 
One truth is dear — whatever |S, is rioht* — ^Pofb. 

SECTION XXI. 
Confidence in Divine protectunu 
row are thy servants blest, O I«ord ! 
L How sure is their defence !« 
Eternal wisdom is their gmde» 
Their help Omnipotence, 
t In foreign realms, and ISnds remote^ 
Supported by thy care^ 
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Through burning chmcs I pass'd unhurt, 

Anabreath'd m tainted air. 
8 Thy mercy sweeten'd ev'ry soil, 

Made ev'ry re^on please ; 
The hoary Alpine hills it warm'd, 

AndsoMotn'd the Tyrrhene seas. 

4 Thirjk, O mv soul, devoutly think. 

How, with affrighted eyes, 
Tium saw^ the wide extended deep 
In ad its borro A rise ! 

5 Confusion dwelt in ev'ry face, 

O'ercame the pilot's art 
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Yet then, from all my griefs, O Lord ! 
Thy mercy set me free ; 
While in the confidence of pray 'r/ 
My soul took hold on thee. 

7 For tho* in dreadful whirls we hung 

Hi^ on the broken wave, 
I knew thou wert not slow to hear, 
Nor impotent to save. 

8 The storm was laid, the winds retir'd, . 

Obedient to thy will: 
The sea that roarM at tny command, 
At thy command was still. 

9 In midst of dangers, fears, and deaths, 

Thy goodness 111 adore ; 
. And praise thee for thy mercies past, 
And humbly hope for more. 

10 ^y life, if thou preserve my life, 

Thy sacrifice shall be ; 
And death, if death must be my doom. 
Shall jpin my soul to thee. — ^Addison. 

SECTION xxn. 

Ifymn on a review of iheseasons, 

THESE, as they change. Almighty Father '. ffaeie, 
Are but the varied God. The rolling year 
Is full of thee. Forth in the pleasing spring 
Thy beauty walks. Thy tenderness and love. 
Wide fiush the fiehls ; the soft'ning air is balm ; 
Echo the mountains round : ihe forest smiles, 
Andev'ry sense, and ev'ry heart is joy. 

K Then comes Thy glory in the summer months, 
With light and heat refulgent Then Thy sun 
Shoots full perfection through the swelling vear ; 
And oft ThV voice in dreadiul thunder speaKS ; , 
And oft at dawn, deep noon, or falling eve. 
By brooks and groves, in hollow-whisp'ring gales. 

9 TliT bounty shines in autumn unconfin'd^ 
And spreads a common feast for all that lives. 
In wmteivawful Thou ! with clouds and storms 
Around Thee thrown, tempest o'er temp^t roll'd. 
Majestic darkness ! On the whirlwind's wing, 
Rimng sublime. Thou bidst the world adore ; 
And humblest nature vnth Thy northern blast 
Mysterious round ! what skiU, what force divine^ 
Deep felt, in these appear ! a simple train, oogle 
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Yet so delightful mix'd, with such kind art, 
Such beanfy and benefieence combin'd ; 
Shade, unperceiv'd, so soCtViin^ into shade, 
And aU so forming an harmonious whole. 
That as they still succeed, they ravish still. 

5 But wandering oft^ with brute unconscious gaze^ 
Man marks not Thee, marks not the mighty hand, 
That, ever busy, wheels the silent spheres ; 
Works in the secret deep ; shoots, steamm^, thaM» 
The &ir profusion Uiat overspreads the spring ; 
Flines from the sun direct the flaming day ;■ 
Feeds every creature ; hurls the tempest forth ; 
And, as on earth this grateful change revolves, 
With transport touches all the spnngs of life. 

6 Nature, attend ! join ev'ry living souk 
Beneatn the spacious temple bfthe sky, 
In adoration join ! and, araent raise 
One genera] song !— ^^ *-— - 

Te, chief, for whom the whole creation smUes, 
At once the head, the heart, and tongue of all, 
Crown the great hymn ! 

7 For me, when I forget the darling theme, 
Whether the blossom blows ; the summer ray 
Russets the plain ; inspu*ing autumn gleams ; 
Or winter rises in the blacl?ning east ; 

Be my tongue mute, my fancy paint no more, 
And, dead to joy, forget my heart to beat ! 

Should fate command me to the farthest verge 
Of the green earth, to distant oarbVous cHmes, 
levers unknown to song ; where first tlie sun 
Gilds Indian mountains, or his setting beam 
Flames on th' Atlantic isles ; 'tis nought to me ; 
Since God is ever present, ever felt. 
In the void waste as in the city full j 
And where he vital breathes there must be joy, 

9 When e'en at last the solenm hour shall eome, 
And wing my mystic flight to future worids,- 
I cheerful wiB'cbey ; tiiere. with new powers. 
Will rising wonders sing : 1 cannot go 
Wher0 UNIVERSAL LOVE not snules around, 
Q>U8taming all yon orbs, and all their suns ; 
From seeming evil still educing good, 
And better thence again, and better stULbyGooQle 
In infinite progression. But I lose 

(»f) 
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Myself in him, in light ineffable ! 
Come then, expressive silence, muse his praise. 

SECTION xxni. 

On solitude. 
SOLITUDE, romantic maid ! 
^ Whether by nodding towers you tread. 

Or haunt the desert's trackless gloom, 

Or hover o'er the yawning tomb, 

Or dimb the Andes' clifted side, 

Or.by the Nile's coy source abide, 

Or, starting from your half-year's sleep. 

From Hecia view the thawing deep, 

Or, at the purple dawn of day, 

Tadmor's marble waste survey ; 
You, recluse, again I woo. 
And again your steps pursue, 
f Plum'd eonceithimself surveyings 

FoUy with her shadow playing, 

Purse-proud elbowing insolence, 

Bloated empiric, puflPd pretence. 

Noise that through a trumpet speaks. 

Laughter in loudjpeals that breaks. 

Intrusion, with a fopling's face, 

(Ignorant of time and place,) 

^arks of fire dissension blowing. 

Ductile, court-bred flattery bowing, 

Restraiofs stiff neck, grimace's leer, 

Sqtdnt-ey^d censure's artful sneer. 

Ambition's buskins, steep'd in blood. 

Fly thy presence. Solitude ! 
S Sage reflection, bent with years, 

Conscious virtue, void of fears, 

Muffled silence, wood-nymph shy. 

Meditation's piercing eye. 

Halcyon peace on moss redin'd. 

Retrospect that scans the mind, 
, Rapt earth-gazing revery. 

Blushing artless modesty, 

Health that snuffs the morning air, 

Fu]l-ey*d truth with bosom bare, 

' Inspiration, nature's child, 

Seek the solitary wild. 
4 When all nature's huah'd asleep. 

Nor lore, nor guilt» then: vigils ke^ n^^^]^ 
Vi^ . . (ssTF^ by Google 
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Soft you leave your carera'd deu, 
And wander oxr the works of men ; 
But when Phosphor brines the dawn. 
By her dappled coursers drawn, 
Again you to your wild retreat, 
And the early huntsman meet, 
"Where, as you pensive pass along, 
You cateh the distant shepherd's song, 
Or brush from herbs the pearly dew. 
Or the rising primrose view, 
Devotion lends her heav'n plum'd wngs, 
You mount, and nature with you sings. 

5 But when the mid-day fervpurs glow, 
To upland airy shades you go. 

Where never sun^-bumt woodman came, 
Nor sportsman chas'd the timid game : 
And there, beneath an oak redin'd, 
With drowsy waterfalls behind, 
You sink to rest, 
Till the tuneful bird of night. 
From the neighboring poplar's height, 
Wake you with her solemn strain, 
And teach pleasM echo to complain. 

6 With you roses brighter bloom, 
Stveeter ev'ry sweet.perfume ; 
Purer cv'ry fountain d^owSy 
Stronger ev*iT wildinz grows 
Let those toil for gold who please^ 
Orfor fame renounce their ease. 
What is fame ? An empty bubble ? 
Gold? A shming, constant trouble. 
Let them for their country' bleed ! 
What was Sidney's, Raleigh's meed ? 
Man's not worth a moment's pdn ; 
Base, ungrateful, fickle, vain. 

7 Then letme, sequester'd fair, 
To your sybil grot repair ;, . 
On yon hanging cliflTit stands, 
Scoop'd by nature's plastic, hands, 
Bosom'd in the gioon^y shade 
Of cypress not with ag0 decay'd ; 
Where the owl still hooting s^, 
Where the bat incessaniiWss 
^ere in loftier stmis llj sing 

Whence A^* changing 9ea«»nsjrb|t^^^gl^ 
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Tell how storms deform the skies, 
Whence the waves subside and rise, 
Trace the comet's blazing tail, 
Weigh the planets in a scale ; 
BemT, great God, before thy shrine ; 
The boumless macrocosm's thine. 
8 Since In each scheme of life IVe faiPd, 
And disappointment seems entail'd ; 
Since all on earth I valu'd most, 
My guide, my stay, my friend is lost ; 
O Solitude, now give me rest, 
And hush the tempest in my breast. 

gently deign to guide my feet 
To your hennit-trodden seat ; 
Where I may live at last my own. 
Where I at last may die unknown. 

1 spoke ; she turnM her magic ray ; 
And thus she said, or seem^ to say ; • 

9 Tonth, you're mistaken, if you think to find 
In shades, a med'cine fbr a troubled mind : 
Wan ^ief will haunt you wheresoe'er you go. 
Sigh m the breeze, and in the streamlet flow. 
There pale inaction pines his life away ; 
And satiate mourns tihie quick return of day : 
There, naked frenzy laughing wild with pain, 
Or bares the bJade^ or plunged in the mam : 
There superstition broods o^er aJl her fears. 
And yells of demons in the zephyr hears. 
But if a hermit you're resolv'a to dwdl. 
And bid to social life a last farewell ; 
'TIS impious. 

10 God never madfi an independent man ; 
'Twould jar the concord of his general plan. 
See every part of that stupendous whole. 
" Whose body nature is, and God the soul ;" 
To 9ne great end, the general good, conspire. 
From matter, brute, to man, to seraph, lire. 
Should man through nature solitary 'roam. 
His will his sovereign, every wherenis home, 
What force would guard him from the lion^s jaW ? 
What swiftness wing him from the panther's paw ? 
Or, should fate lead nha to some safer shorcu 
Where panthers never prowl, nor lions roar, 
Where hberai nature all her charms bestows^ 
Suns shine, birds sing, flowers bloom, and water floWt; 
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Fool, dost tbou thmk he'd vevel on the store, 

Absolve the care of Heav'n, nor ask for more ? 

Though waters flowM,flow'rs bIoomM,and Phoebus shone, 

He'd sigh, he'd murmur, that he ivas aJoue. 

For knew, the Maker on the human breast, 

A sense or kmdred, country, man, impress'd. 
1 1 Though nature*^ works the ruling mind declare, 

And weU deserve inquiry's serious care. 

The God,(whate'er misanthropy may say,) 

Shines, beams in man with most unclouded ray. 

What ooots it thee to fly from pole to pole ? 

Hang o'er the sun, and with the planets roll ? 

What boots through space's furthest bourns to roam ? 

If thou, O man, a stranger art at home. 

Then know thyself^ the human mind survey ; 

The use, the pleasure, will the toil repa^. 
1£ Norstudy only, practice what you know ; 

Your life, your knowledge, to mankind you owe. 

With Plato's ,olive wreath the bays entwine ; 

Those who in study, should in practice shine. 

Say, does the learned lord of Ha^Iey's shad^ 

Charm man so much by mossy fountains laid, 

At when arous'd, he stems corruption's course. 

And shakes the senate with a Tully's force ? 

'When freedom gasp'd beneath a Ciesar's feet, 

Then public virtue might to shades retreat : 

But where she breathes, the least may useful be. 

And freeJom, Britain, still belongs to thee. 
IS Though man's ungrateAiJ, or though fortune frown 

Is the reward of worth a son§, or crown ? 

Nor yet unrecompens'd are virtue's pains ; 

Gooa Allen lives, and bounteous Brunswick rdgns. 

On each condition disappointments wait, 

£niter the hut, and force the guarded gate. 

Ner dare renmc, though early friendaiiip bleed. 

From love, uie world, and all its cares, he's freed. 

But know, adversity's the child of God; 

Whom Heaven ap'iroves of most, must feel her rod. 

When smooth old Ocean, and each storm's asleep, 

Then ignorance may plouffhthe watery deep ; 

But when the demons of the tempest rave. 
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intrepid virtue triumphs over fate ; 

* On« of tii« accusiHrs «r Bircratet. 
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The good can never be unfortunate. 
And be this maxim graven in thy mind ; 
The height of virtue is, to serve mankind. M 

But when old age has silver'd o'er thy heacL m 

When memory fails, and all thv vigour's flea, ^ 

Then mayst thou seek the stilmess of retreat, 
Then hear aloof the human tempest l)eat ; 
Then will I greet thee to my woodland cave, 
Allay the pangs of age, and smooth thy grave. 
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